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Whose  little  girl  are  you? 


rm  nobody’s  nothing, 


There  are  thousands  like  this  little 
girl.  The  story  of  their  shattered  lives 
tumbles  out  in  their  own  bleak  words. 
And  the  Tribune  used  their  words  to 
begin  its  series  reporting  the  acute  short- 
age  of  foster  homes  for  neglected, 
abandoned  and  abused  children. 


Within  two  days,  over  250  inquiries  were 
received  by  the  Cook  County  Department 
of  Public  Aid.  Some  prospective  foster 
parents  asked  to  care  for  babies,  others 
for  entire  families,  and  others  for  teen- 
^  agers.  Weeks  later,  inquiries  were  still 
coming  in. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 

Finding  new  homes  for  unloved  children 
is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 
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Good 


If  the  Seattle  P-I 
for  Best’s  Apparel 


it  can  be  good  for  you 


From  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York  to  Fifth  Avenue  in  Seattle,  Best’s  Apparel  is 
renowned  for  quality,  hi<ih-fashion  merchandise.  So,  if  you  want  to  “trade  up"  in 
Seattle,  you  will  do  well  to  study  the  advertising  practice  of  this  fine  store.  During 
1965.  according  to  Neustadt  Retail  Linage  Measurements,  over  90%  of  Best’s 
advertised  merchandise  was  in  the  high  price  and  medium  price  zones.  In  the  .same 
year.  64%  of  Best's  .Seattle  newspaper  advertising  apjieared  in  the  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer.  Why?  Becau.se  Best’s,  with  a  store  in  the  city  and  another  in  the  outlying 
re.sidential  area,  is  in  a  position  to  check  results  —  knows  you  reach  the  people 
who  buy  through  the  P.-I. — the  middle  and  high  income  families  who  prefer  the 
Quality  Newspaper  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

Washington  State's  Number  ONE  Newspaper  in  Advertising  GAINS  during  1965 


TIMES 


BEST'S  APPAREL 
1965 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


Choice  -  -  for  Living  and  Working 


Headquarters  for  the  world-wide  editions  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  at  Reader’s  Digest  Association, 
Inc.,  Pleasantville,  Westchester  County.  This  is  also  the  central  facility  for  the  corporation’s 
condensed  and  special  books,  phonograph  records  and  educational  publications  and  projects. 
Reader’s  Digest  employees  total  2,000  at  Pleasantville. 


As  outstanding  residential  areas,  West¬ 
chester  and  Rockland,  two  counties 
served  by  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  have  gained  considerable 
renown. 

This  reputation  has  been  enhanced  fur¬ 
ther  by  the  growing  trend  among 
America’s  foremost  companies  to  lo¬ 
cate  their  facilities  where  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  exceptional  for  both  business 
and  residence.  Westchester  and  Rock¬ 
land  counties  have  flourished  as  a  re¬ 
sult. ..the  choice  for  headquarters,  re¬ 
search  and  production  sites  of  some  of 
America’s  most  illustrious  concerns. 


The  personnel  of  these  firms  are,  of 
course,  among  the  shoppers  of  West¬ 
chester  and  Rockland  who  spend  over 
$35  million  for  food  and  over  $26  milli¬ 
on  for  general  merchandise  each 
month.  They  are  among  the  more  than 
210,000  families  who  read  and  rely  on 
our  ten  influential  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  dailies. 

Advertisers  are  building  business  with 
unusual  success  through  campaigns  in 
the  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers. 
If  you  are  not  one  of  them  let  us  give 
you  full  details  today. 

Market  statistics  from  Sales  Management 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY  ft  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 


MEMBERS:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 


REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains 
DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester 
DAILY  TIMES,  Mamaroneck 
EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 
STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle 


DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 
JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 
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Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots.  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


JUNE 

1 3- 1 fr— National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16-18 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

16- 20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Bermudians, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

17- 18 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Red  River,  N.M. 

17-18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Mich. 

17-18— Arizona  Newspapers  Association  workshop,  St.  Michael  Hotel, 
Prescott. 

17-18— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro. 

17-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  llOth  annual  meeting.  Essex  and 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

19-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Hotel 
Pontchartrain,  Detroit. 

19-21 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ithaca  College 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

21-22— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

21- 25— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  business  and 
education  seminar.  Jack  Tar  Harrison  Hotel-Motel,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspeper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Salishan 
Lodge. 

24- 25 — Pennsylvania  APME,  Marriott  Motor  Inn,  Philadelphia. 

24- 26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Canadian  Inn,  Fort  William. 
Canada. 

25- 30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Commodore-Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26 -  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  Linden  Hill 
Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md. 

26-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  The 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Caoe  Cod,  Mass. 


JULY 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit. 

13- 17— National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

14- 16— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Now  Blockade  Runner  Hotal, 
Wrightsville  Beach 

15- 17 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach. 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

25-29 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C 

24-Aug.  5— American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

AUGUST 

8-10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Ma- 
chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Va. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carollnas. 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

21-23— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth. 

29-31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-sat 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 


SEPTEMBER 

1 0-1 1— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

12-16 — International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Prudhommes.  Vineland. 
Ont. 

18- 20— Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

18-20— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel. 
Daytona,  Fla. 

I8-20-— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn.  Albany. 

26-28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 
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COVERING  MOTHER  AMERICA 


1966  is  a  busy  year  in  South  American  politics,  with 
critical  elections  taking  place  in  seven  nations. 

John  Goshko  has  covered  three  so  far. 

Since  he  opened  The  Washington  Post’s  first  per¬ 
manent  South  American  bureau  this  year,  Goshko  has 
toured  six  countries,  roughly  half  his  news  territory, 
swinging  northward  around  the  continent  from  his 
base  in  Lima,  Peru. 

In  his  unhurriedly  clear  stories,  nations  and  na¬ 
tional  personalities  emerge  in  sharp  relief,  to  clarify 
North  Americans’  sometimes  blurred  image  of  their 
South  American  neighbors. 

Goshko  firet  went  down  there  in  1960  on  a  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Fellowship.  No  training  was  more  appro¬ 
priate.  Half  his  time  now  is  spent  traveling  vast  dis¬ 
tances  between  his  news  sources.  Chiefly  by  air.  Some¬ 
times  by  burro. 

Like  many  Post  staffers,  Goshko  got  his  MS 
in  Journalism  at  Columbia  University.  He’d  had  10 
years  as  a  working  newsman  and  was  an  assistant 
editor  on  our  foreign  desk  when  he  won  his  Ford 
Foundation  Fellowship  in  Advanced  International  Re¬ 
porting.  He  studied  international  relations,  emphasis 
Latin  America. 

The  rewarding  result  is  the  fresh  knowledge  news¬ 
paper  readers  can  gain  from  an  enlightened  reporter 
who  enjoys  his  news  beat. 


John  Gotkko,  right,  m  Branlia,  with  Ftdtral  Deputy  AnuMo  Sogueira. 


Quoted  .  .  .  consulted  .  .  ,  honored 


RtpriMfittd  byi  ttpntral— Sawytr,  Ftrgtison,  Watksr.  Webb.  Hetole 

&  Herman  Asaoc.  (Ftorfda).  Lou  Robbins  (N.y.  and  NJ.),  &  M.  Savage 

Assoc.  (Ponna).  Ceiaies  Puck.  Retagravwre  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Intaiw 
aattenal— Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  Q.  Enriquat  Slmonl  (Mexico). 


For  the  foirtli 
straight  oear 

The  Ptain  Deater 
woa  lost  at  the 
top  aewspaper 
awants  ii  the 
GtavetaiP  Press 
Ctah's  aioaat 
coipetitioa. 


We  are  gratified  by  this  professional  recognition. 
But  what  pleases  us  even  more  is  the  acceptance 
of  The  Plain  Dealer  by  the  Greater  Cleveland 
public.  Our  daily  circulation  is  up  68,000  in  5'A 
years.  Sunday  circulation  is  up  22,000  in  the  same 
period.  Both  stand  at  new  highs. 

Greatness  must  be  earned.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
been  publishing  for  125  years,  but  we  keep 
trying  to  earn  our  greatness  over  and  over  through 
production  of  a  constantly  improving  editorial 
product. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

National  reps-.  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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COLUMNIST  ROBERT  SYLVESTER.  New  York  Daily 
News,  reports  a  former  Boston  newsgal,  now  teaching  in 
Cambridge,  asked  her  seven-year-old  pupils  to  define  a  press 
agent  and  got  these  replies:  A  spy,  a  person  who  gives  out 
newspapers,  a  circus  man,  a  grandfather,  a  man  who  wears 
i  his  mustache  too  long,  a  man  who  keeps  children,  a  man  in 
j  the  carnival.  A  little  girl  said:  “A  press  agent  is  a  man  who 
I  attends  advertising  press  notices  and  general  newspaper  or 
periodical  publicity  as  an  actor,  an  organization  or  institution 
I  seeking  popular  support.” 

I  — Joyce  Haber  left  Time  to  write  a  three-times-a-week  column 
:  about  trends  and  ideas  of  our  time  and  place  and  the  talk  and 
I  topics  of  our  conversation  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  .  ,  . 

;  Jimmie  Life,  9,  found  a  roll  of  blueprints  in  a  St.  Paul  suburb, 
j  His  father.  Rich  Life,  art  director  of  Catholic  Digest,  phoned 
I  the  sheriff:  “I  don’t  suppose  you’d  be  interested  in  these  draw¬ 
ings?”  He  was.  The  blueprints  were  of  Stillwater  State  Prison, 
25  miles  away.  .  .  .  The  Kennewick  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald 
reports:  “Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  called  for  a  weeping  le- 
assessment  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Red  China.”  ...  So  near  and 
yet  so  far.  The  birth  of  a  daughter,  Beverly  Jean,  to  Pinckney 
Keel,  Nashville  Banner  news  editor,  went  into  overset  and 
didn’t  make  the  Banner’s  pages.  But  it  was  published  on  a 
society  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  News- 
American  wonders  in  a  head:  “Henry  Cabot  Dis-Lodged?”  . . . 
Walter  Kaner,  Long  Island  Press,  wrote  a  very  moving  column 
on  “Mother’s  Day — Without  Mom.” 

— Seventy  years  ago  Frank  Howard  Leslie  began  writing 
news  items  in  his  home  village  of  Clamis,  Bruce  County,  for 
the  Walkerton  Telescope.  Now  president  and  publisher  of  tht 
Review,  he  marked  his  90th  birthday  June  3.  His  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “Notes  from  Grove  Farm,”  appears  on  the  newspaper’s 
farm  page.  He  was  the  recipient  of  a  birthday  cake  with  90 
candles  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Dailies 
Association.  The  occasion  marked  another  milestone  in  the  news¬ 
paper  career  of  the  former  S345-a-year  school  teacher  .  . .  James 
D.  McCoy  Jr.,  production  manager,  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Daily  Mail,  returning  home  from  viewing  equipment 
of  the  suspended  Atlanta  Times,  had  an  auto  accident  in  which 
he  suffered  eight  broken  ribs,  shoulder  fracture  and  internal  in¬ 
juries.  .  .  .  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  reported  that  Mrs. 
Ida  Holsclaw,  105,  wrote  a  column  on  “Hebron  News”  for  the 
Pioneer  (Ky.)  News  for  75  years. 

Classified 

He  worked  his  way  up  on  the  paper 
It  wasn't  he  who  did  fail 
The  merirer  wave  forred  him  hark 
To  Situations  Wanted — Male. 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tuea* 

Don  Herold,  the  cartoonist  and  quipster  who  died  last  week  in  Florids  d 
the  aqe  of  76,  confided  to  a  journalist  friend  recently  that  he  had  deeidd 
on  his  epitaph.  This  is  what  he  wanted  inscribed  on  the  tombstone:  “I  M 
telling  you  I  haven't  been  feeling  well." 

In  the  so-what's-new  section:  An  article  in  the  American  Heritage  retnisA 
us  that  the  business  of  rushing  books  about  big  news  events  into  print  (suck 
as  the  Kennedy  assassination  roundups,  the  Pope's  visit  to  the  U.N.,  ttcj 
was  a  booming  one  at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  in  1897. 

Don't  Quit  Too  Soon! 

Some  men  retire  too  early 

And  then  for  years  will  rue  it. 

They  haven't  anything  to  do— 

And  have  all  day  to  do  it. 

— L.  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Heami^ 
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The  oil  and  gas  industry's  huge  down  New  Orleans  way! 


APPROXIMATELY 

^720  million 

IS  INVESTED  PER  YEAR 

TO  DRILL  AND 
EQUIP  WELLS 
IN  SOUTHERN 
LOUISIANA 

That  represents  more  than  halt 
of  all  money  spent  for  drilling 
and  equipping  wells  in  the  U.S. 


Most  of  the  oil  and  gas  production  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  the  nation’s  No.  2  producer,  is  found  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  New  Orleans— the  adminis¬ 
trative  center  for  the  offshore  activities  on  which 
the  expenditures  for  drilling  and  developing  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  $l-million-a-day  rate. 

It  pays!  Louisiana’s  oil  and  gas  reserves  have 
more  than  doubled  within  the  past  decade! 

It’s  estimated  that  present  reserves  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  entire  U.  S.  for  over  10  years 
at  current  rates  of  consumption. 

Yet  expansion  continues.  Present  offshore 
operations  employ  over  10,000  men.  From  100  to 
160  rigs  are  in  operation.  A  fleet  of  250  to  300 

^imc^-piC2gjune 

MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 
LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


vessels  are  busied  to  keep  them  supplied.  And  the 
operations  employ  the  largest  fleet  of  helicopters 
in  the  U.  S.,  outside  of  the  armed  forces.  There 
are  more  deep  wells  (below  15,000  feet)  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Those  deep  wells 
cost  more— but  they  pay  more! 

In  conjunction  with  it  all  is  the  gigantic  and 
growing  p)etrochemical  complex  that  now  extends 
along  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  coast  to  New 
Orleans  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Let’s  suggest,  conservatively,  that  this  is  a 
tremendous  market.  What’s  more,  it’s  effectively 
reached  by  its  newspapers  .  .  .  morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday.  Have  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
schedule  you  here. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 
REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Editorial 

Dialogue  Is  Muted 

IN  its  view  from  the  top,  the  Supreme  Court  this  week  saw  a  man  (Dr. 

Samuel  H.  Sheppard)  deprived  of  a  fair  trial  on  a  murder  charge 
because  the  news  media  were  allowed  to  violate  just  about  every  rule 
of  “due  process’’  in  the  Sixth  Amendment  while  enjoying  the  lil)erty 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  indictment  of  press  misbehavior  in  Justice  Tom  Clark’s  opin¬ 
ion  covers  the  full  range  of  delinquency,  and  yet  the  Court  fouiul  a 
comfortable  reason  for  sidestepping  a  questionable  imjx)sition  of  sanc¬ 
tions  on  the  news  media.  Repeating  a  19-17  declaration  that  “what 
transpires  in  the  courtroom  is  pid)lic  property,’’  the  decision  credits  the 
press  with  a  fine  record  as  “the  handmaiden  of  effective  judicial  ad¬ 
ministration,  especially  in  the  criminal  field.”  Justice  Clark  wrote:  “W'e 
have  consistently  required  that  the  press  have  a  free  hand,  even 
though  we  sometimes  deplored  its  sensationalism.” 

From  there  on,  the  Court  levelled  its  stricture  at  the  trial  judge 
and  held  him  culpable  for  evading  his  duty  to  stop  the  shenanigans  of 
all  parties  concerned  over  whom  he  had  full  power  to  prohibit  preju¬ 
dicial  acts.  In  a  close  analysis,  the  Opinion  recites  a  set  of  guidelines 
and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  highest  court  will  hold  judges,  lawyers, 
jx>lice  officials  and  others  in  public  employ  accountable  for  securing  a 
fair  trial.  Voluntary  “codes”  drafted  by  press  and  bar  associations  in 
several  states  touch  u|x>n  the  same  areas  but  also  leave  rtKnn  for  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  what’s  published.  Some  claim  the  right  to  decitle  what  is 
news  rests  with  editors;  others  assert  the  right  of  free  trial  must  prevail 
over  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  informed,  when  these  rights  come 
into  conflict.  But  now  the  Supreme  Court  says  a  judge  must  warn  the 
newspapers  “to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  accounts,”  proscribe  extra¬ 
judicial  statements,  and  call  on  officials  to  promulgate  a  regulation  to 
control  the  release  of  information  by  their  employes. 

The  gravamen  of  the  Sheppard  decision  lies  in  the  remark  by 
Justice  Clark  that  the  news  media  should  learn  to  be  content  with  the 
task  of  reporting  the  case  as  it  unfolds  in  the  courtroom.  This  seems  to 
negate  the  Court’s  “unwillingness  to  place  any  direct  limitations  on 
the  freedom  traditionally  exercised  by  the  new's  media.”  Not  only  that, 
the  court’s  fiat  reduces  the  fair  trial-free  press  dialogue  between  the 
Bar  and  the  Press  to  one  last  word — moot. 

To  the  Ramparts! 

SUDDENLY  a  little  grey  pamphlet  bearing  the  scholarly  title,  “Network 
Television  Rate  Practices:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Failure  of  Social 
Control  of  Price  Discrimination,”  weighs  heavily  on  the  advertising 
industry  and  all  of  the  media.  For  it  is  in  the  pages  of  this  one-year-old 
Yale  Law  Journal  reprint  that  we  find  the  nub  of  what  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  I'urner  said  to  the  Federal  Bar  .Association  the  other 
day.  And  it’s  the  spark  that  lit  the  inquiry  now  going  on  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee. 

The  anti-com|x:titive  impact  of  advertising  is  bothering  the  acade¬ 
micians.  Prof.  Harlan  Blake  and  co-author  Jack  W.  Blum  say  in  their 
study:  “Not  only  do  advertising  discounts  tend  to  eliminate  comj>eti- 
tion  by  encouraging  mergers  in  consumer  goods  industries,  but  they 
also  tend  to  limit  the  entry  of  new  competitors  into  these  industries.” 
They  concluded  that  “the  most  desirable  form  of  relief  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  television  networks  might  depend  also  on  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  legality  of  similar  discriminatory  rate  structures  in  other  adver¬ 
tising  media.” 

Professor  Turner  suggests  the  government  should  impose  “an  abso¬ 
lute  or  percentage  limitation  on  promotional  expenditures  by  a  firm 
or  firms  that  have  obtained  undue  market  power  through  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Act.”  In  another  burst  of  originality,  the  antitrust  divi¬ 
sion’s  chief  proposes  a  bureaucratic  system  of  issuing  protluct  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  the  consumer  resist  the  blandishments  of  advertising  copy. 

Twenty,  thirty  years  ago  we  heard  similar  ideas  come  from  people 
who  held  notions  that  advertising  might  be  a  costly  exercise  in  market¬ 
ing  products.  Good  work  on  the  part  of  advertising  practitioners  helped 
to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  by  demonstrating  advertising’s  power  in 
building  the  economy.  It’s  time  for  the  big  guns  to  be  drawn  up  again. 


Keep  thy  heart  tvith  diligence;  for  om 
6f  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  Proverbs.  l¥i 
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MILLS  AND  ZENGER 

There  is  an  interesting  footnote  to  the 
Janies  Mills  “anti-electioneering  law” 
case.  (May  28). 

There  was  some  discussion  among  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  whether 
they  should  have  entertained  it  since  Mills 
had  not  actually  been  tried  for  the  offense. 
Had  the  Court  not  accepted  and  decided 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  returned  to 
the  trial  court  for  further  proceedings. 

At  that  point.  Mills’  position  would 
have  been  as  follows:  the  Alabama  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  rendered  a  judgment 
binding  upon  the  trial  court  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law  it  must  convict  Mills  under  the 
statute  if  he  wrote  and  published  the  edi¬ 
torial.  Mills  had  already  conceded  that  he 
did. 

His  position,  then,  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same  as  Peter  Zenger’s  in  his 
seditious  libel  trial  in  1735  where  the 
court  instructed  the  jury  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law  Zenger  was  guilty  of  the  libel 
if  he  had  printed  and  published  it,  and 
his  attorney,  Andrew  Hamilton,  admitted 
on  his  behalf  that  he  had. 

It  would  have  been  most  interesting  to 
have  seen  whether  an  Alabama  jury 
would  have  taken  the  same  view  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  did  that  stubborn 
New  York  jury  231  years  ago. 

Richard  W.  Cardwell 

Indianapolis. 

(Mr.  Cardwell  is  general  counsel  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association.) 

E.W.S.  DISQUISITIONS 

The  book  review  (May  2)  by  Ray  Er¬ 
win  on  “I  Protest”,  and  the  full  page  ad 
with  photos  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  re¬ 
calls  that  40  years  ago  he  died  in  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Liberia  aboard  his  yacht,  the  Ohio. 

I  was  with  him  on  that  voyage  as  his 
secretary  and  signed  on  the  ship’s  papers 
as  “Supercargo”.  At  nights  aboard  the 
yacht  I  read  many  of  the  disquisitions  he 
had  dictated  over  the  years,  and  now  in 
the  formidable  volume  by  Prof.  Oliver 
Knight. 

At  age  73  when  he  died,  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  freedom  for  Puerto  Rico,  free¬ 
dom  for  South  Africa  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  development  of  West  Africa  where 
Harvey  Firestone  of  Ohio  was  develop¬ 
ing  a  rubber  plantation. 

In  looking  at  these  overseas  expansion 
ideas,  he  applied  the  philosophy  of  ^his 
disquisitions  and  enjoyed  relating  his 
plans — which  at  heart  he  knew  he  would 
never  attempt  because  of  his  health. 

James  R.  Young 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

(Mr.  Young  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Anderson  Daily  Mail.) 


Can  See  It  Now— -Moon 
People  Get  U.S.  Aid' 

Hesse,  St.  lou/s  Gloh»-D»mocrat 


WALK  IN  SPACE 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evoning  Nows 


BOWUNG  FIGURES 

Read  with  interest  the  article  (May  28) 
about  bowling. 

In  our  community,  St.  Marys.  Pa.,  we 
have  a  borough  population  of  about  8,000 
and  an  urban  population  of  about  6,000. 
Bowling  is  a  major  sport  here,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  publish  all 
the  scores  in  all  the  leagues. 

We  did  a  few  years  ago  come  up  with 
a  printed  form  for  league  secretaries  to 
report  the  results. 

We  had  to,  over  the  years,  put  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  scores  reported.  Men 
would  have  to  roll  200  or  better  in  a  single 
game  and  500  or  over  in  a  three-game  ser¬ 
ies.  For  the  women  it  must  be  170  in  a 
single  game  and  470  or  over  in  three 
games. 

We  have  received  little  complaint  and 
in  this  way  each  league  has  its  standing 
published  once  a  week.  It  has  worked  out 
very  well  for  us.  We  have  league  bowling 
in  the  summer  and  winter. 

James  A.  Dippold 

St.  Mary,  Pa. 

(Mr.  Dippold  is  president  of  the  Daily 
Press  Publishing  Company  Inc.) 
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SYNAGOGUE 

Roy  Copperud  in  his  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  (May  21)  corrects  his  statement 
that  “All  Jewish  Orthodox  congregations 
use  the  term  synagogue  as  part  of  their 
name.”  He  writes:  Let’s  make  that  ‘Most 
Orthodox  congregations  .  .  .’  ”.  Having 
served  in  the  Orthodox  rabbinate  and  in 
religious  journalism,  I  know  of  few  Ortho¬ 
dox  congregations  which  use  the  term  syn¬ 
agogue  (It’s  a  Greek  word)  as  part  of 
their  name.  Most  congregations  are 
called:  Congregation  .  .  .  followed  by  their 
Hebrew  name.  The  word  synagogue  is 
used  colloquially;  for  example  Congrega¬ 
tion  Agudath  Achim  located  on  Jersey 
Street  will  be  referred  to  as  “the  Jersey 
Street  Synagogue,”  but  it  is  not  its  formal 
name. 

Better  make  that,  “Few  Orthodox  con¬ 
gregations  .  .  .” 

Yaakov  Jacobs 

New  York. 

(Rabbi  Jacobs  is  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Observer.) 
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She  gave  him  his  pin  back  and  now 
she’s  wearing  an  envelope. — Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate. 
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Mayor  Pushes  Pans  for  Inner  Mission 
Facelifting. — San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 


ATTENTION 

Thanks  for  naming  our  paper  (May  7) 
regarding  the  battles  of  weekly  papers  and 
“the  right  to  know.”  This  battle  wasn’t 
nearly  as  much  a  workout  as  our  Negro 
series  but  all  the  same  it  got  us  into  a 
small  jam  at  the  county  headquarters.  To 
have  the  editorial  mentioned  in  a  national 
magazine  certainly  was  a  pleasant  after- 
math. 

Cortlandt  Parker 

Editor, 

Bernardsville  (N,J.)  News 


The  pots  is  alternated  annually  be¬ 
tween  United  States  and  Mexican  repre¬ 
sentatives. — Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


The  two  arranged  a  date,  but  it  was 
not  love  at  first  site. — St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

• 

This  applies  to  luxury  passenger  ships 
playing  between  the  U.S.  and  European 
ports  as  well  as  for  cruise  ships. — 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 


Robert  Huber 


Robert  Huber  is  manager  of  the  UPt  Santa 
Fe  bureau.  He  is  “Mr.  Amigo"  to  his  friends 
in  New  Mexico,  a  tribute  he  earned  as  news¬ 
man  who  did  the  most  for  the  state.  He  has 
won  the  State  Press  Association  prize  for 
best  story  of  the  year,  and  has  been  a  key 
man  covering  Gemini  space  shots. 


Two  entirely  different  worlds 
are  represented  here  by  these  two  doors: 
a  museum  in  Santa  Fe  and  No.  10  Downing  Street. 

And  two  entirely  different  men,  each  in 
his  own  way,  have  the  keys  to  what  is  behind 
those  doors.  Thaler’s  background 


K.  C  .Thaler  has  attended  universities  in  four 


countries,  has  degrees  in  both  law  and  eco 


nomics.  He  speaks  six  languages.  His  news 
career  covers  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  the  Balkans,  France.  He  has  covered 


is  notable  for  the  breadth  of 

his  accomplishments  in  many  countries; 

Huber’s  for  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  one  state. 
Both  of  these  men  are  indispensable 
to  what  UPI  offers  its  subscribers:  top 
international  and  regional  coverage. 


almost  every  major  international  conference 
in  Europe  since  World  War  II. 


‘There’s  a  little  bit  of  The  New  York  Times  in  every  good 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  The  Times  has 
taught  us  editors  the  value  of  details  and  complete  news 
reporting  at  the  local,  state  and  national  level,  particu¬ 
larly  on  stories  of  high  local  impact.  Both  we  and  our 
readers  benefit.” 


John  D.  Paulson,  Editor,  The  Fargo  Forum 
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Supreme  Court  Says  Judge 
Should  Stifle  Publicity 


Guidelines  Seen  in  Its  Censure 
Of  ‘Carnival’  at  Sheppard  Trial 


Washington 

With  the  observation  that  un¬ 
fair  and  prejudicial  news  com¬ 
ment  on  pending  trials  has 
become  increasingly  prevalent, 
the  Supreme  Court  this  week 
spelled  out  its  own  guidelines  for 
judges  to  follow  to  insure  a  fair 
trial  in  a  criminal  case. 

“The  trial  courts  must  take 
strong  measures  to  ensure  that 
the  balance  is  never  weighed 
against  the  accused,”  the  court 
stated  in  an  8-to-l  ruling  that 
Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  fair  trial  on  a  wife 
murder  charge  because  the  trial 
judge  failed  to  protect  him  from 
“the  massive,  pervasive,  and 
prejudicial  publicity  that  at¬ 
tended  his  prosecution.” 

Only  Justice  Hugo  Black  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  views  expressed 
by  Justice  Tom  Clark  in  the 
opinion  for  the  court.  But  Black 
added  no  comment. 

Responsibility  Placed 

Remanding  the  case  to  dis¬ 
trict  court  with  instructions  to 
free  Sheppard,  who  has  served 
nine  years  in  prison,  or  put  him 
on  trial  again  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
delineated  the  steps  the  trial 
judge  should  have  taken.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  court  avoided  imposing 
any  restrictions  on  the  news 
media  but,  in  strong,  judicial 
terms,  placed  the  responsibility 
on  the  courts,  defense  lawyers, 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  police 
to  prevent  excessive  publicity 
both  before  and  during  a  trial. 

It  had  been  apparent,  when 
the  court  agreed  to  review  the 
Sheppard  petition,  that  the  jus¬ 
tices  were  anxious  to  participate 
in  the  dialogue  on  fair  trial  and 
free  press.  Before  setting  down 
the  obligations  of  officials  under 
the  Sixth  Amendment,  the  Clark 
opinion  paid  its  respects  to  the 
press  by  saying: 

“The  principle  that  justice 
cannot  survive  behind  walls  of 
silence  has  long  been  reflected  in 
the  ‘Anglo-American  distrust 
for  secret  trials.’  A  responsible 
press  has  always  been  regarded 
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as  the  handmaiden  of  effective 
judicial  administration,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  criminal  field.  Its 
function  in  this  regard  is  docu¬ 
mented  by  an  impressive  record 
of  service  over  several  centuries. 

“The  press  does  not  simply 
publish  information  about  trials 
but  guards  against  the  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice  by  subjecting  the 
police,  prosecutors,  and  judicial 
processes  to  extensive  public 
scrutiny  and  criticism. 

“This  Court  has,  therefore, 
been  unwilling  to  place  any 
direct  limitations  on  the  freedom 
traditionally  exercised  by  the 
news  media  for  ‘what  transpires 
in  the  court  room  is  public 
property.’  The  unqualified  pro¬ 
hibitions  laid  down  by  the 
framers  were  intended  to  give  to 
liberty  of  the  press  .  .  .  the 
broadest  scope  that  could  be 
countenanced  in  an  orderly 
society.  And  where  there  was 
‘no  threat  or  menace  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  trial,’  we  have 
consistently  required  that  the 
press  have  a  free  hand,  even 
though  we  sometimes  deplored 
its  sensationalism. 

“But  the  Court  has  also 
pointed  out  that  legal  trials  are 
not  like  elections,  to  be  won 
through  the  use  of  the  meeting- 
hall,  the  radio,  and  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  trial  judge,  the  late  Ed¬ 


ward  Blythin,  was  found  guilty 
in  the  Sheppard  case  of  having 
made  a  fundamental  error  in 
holding  that  he  lacked  power  to 
control  the  publicity  about  the 
trial.  From  the  very  inception, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted.  Judge 
Blythin  announced  that  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  could  restrict 
prejudicial  news  accounts. 

“The  carnival  atmosphere  at 
the  trial  could  easily  have  been 
avoided  since  the  courtroom  and 
courthouse  premises  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  court,” 
Clark  wrote.  The  judge,  he 
added,  should  have  adopted 
stricter  rules  governing  the  use 
of  the  courtroom  by  newsmen, 
as  Sheppard’s  lawyers  requested 
him  to  do. 

General  Rules 

The  Court  enumerated  the 
procedures  the  trial  judge  should 
have  taken,  and  undoubtedly 
they  will  be  regarded  as  general 
rules  for  the  judiciary.  As  stated 
in  the  opinion,  with  comment  in 
respect  to  each,  these  socalled 
gruidelines  are: 

1.  Limit  the  number  of  re¬ 
porters  in  the  courtroom  at  the 
first  sign  that  their  presence 
would  disrupt  the  trial.  “They 
certainly  should  not  have  been 
placed  inside  the  bar.  The  court¬ 
room  measured  26  by  48  feet.  A 
long  table  .  .  .  inside  the  bar,  in 
back  of  the  single  counsel  table 
.  .  .  ran  the  width  of  the  court¬ 
room  .  .  .  one  end  less  than  three 
feet  from  the  jury  box.  News¬ 
casts  were  made  from  a  room 


“HAD  THE  JUDGE,  the  other  officers  of  the  court, 
and  the  police  placed  the  interest  of  justice  first,  the 
news  media  would  have  soon  learned  to  be  content 
with  the  task  of  reporting  the  case  €ts  it  unfolded  in 
the  courtroom — not  pieced  together  from  extra¬ 
judicial  statements.  ...  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
that  proscribes  the  press  from  reporting  events  that 
transpire  in  the  courtroom.  But  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  that  prejudicial  news  prior  to 
trial  will  prevent  a  fair  trial,  the  judge  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  case  until  the  threat  abates or  transfer  it 
to  another  county  not  so  permeated  with  publicity."*^ 

— From  the  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States  (hy  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark) 
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(next  door  to  the  jury  room), 
and  while  the  jury  reached  its 
verdict.” 

Camera  Restrictions 

2.  Enforce  restrictions  on  pho¬ 
tographers.  “On  ,  the  sidewalk 
and  steps  in  front  of  the  court¬ 
house,  television  and  newsreel 
cameras  were  occasionally  used 
to  take  motion  pictures  of  the 
participants  in  the  trial,  in¬ 
cluding  the  jury  and  the  judge. 
Indeed,  one  television  broadcast 
carried  a  staged  interview  of  the 
judge  as  he  entered  the  court¬ 
house.  In  the  corridors  outside 
the  courtroom  there  was  a  host 
of  photographers  and  television 
personnel  with  flash  cameras, 
portable  lights  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  cameras.  This  group  photo¬ 
graphed  the  prospective  jurors 
during  selection  of  the  jury. 
After  the  trial  opened,  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  counsel,  and  jurors  were 
photographed  and  televised 
whenever  they  entered  or  left 
the  courtroom.  Sheppard  was 
brought  to  the  courtroom  about 
10  minutes  before  each  session 
began;  he  was  surrounded  by 
reporters  and  extensively  photo¬ 
graphed  for  the  newspapers  and 
television.” 

3.  Insulate  the  witnesses.  “All 
of  the  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  apparently  interviewed 
prospective  witnesses  at  will,  and 
in  many  instances  disclosed  their 
testimony.  A  typical  example 
was  the  publication  of  numerous 
statements  by  Susan  Hayes,  be¬ 
fore  her  appearance  in  court, 
regarding  her  love  affair  with 
Sheppard.  Although  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  barred  from  the 
courtroom  during  the  trial  the 
full  verbatim  testimony  was 
available  to  them  in  the  press.” 

Release  of  Information 

4.  Control  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  and  gossip  to  the 
press  by  police  officers,  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  counsel  for  both 
sides.  “Much  of  the  information 
was  inaccurate,  leading  to 
groundless  rumor  and  confu¬ 
sion.”  In  a  footnote,  the  court 
said  the  problem  was  further 
complicated  by  the  independent 
action  of  the  newspapers  in  re¬ 
porting  “evidence”  and  gossip 
which  they  uncovered. 

5.  Warn  the  press  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  stories.  “Defense 
counsel  brought  to  the  court’s 
attention  the  tremendous  amount 
of  publicity  in  the  Cleveland 
press  that  ‘misrepresented  en¬ 
tirely  the  testimony’  in  the  case. 
.  .  .  The  prosecution  repeatedly 

{Continued  on  page  76) 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  MERGER 


Pressmen  Slow  Pace 
Of  Settlement  Talks 


Publication  of  New  York 
City’s  merged  newspapers  w'as 
still  hung  up  this  week  as 
the  union-management  dispute 
rounded  out  a  seventh  week. 

The  stop-go  style  of  negotia¬ 
tions  continued  with  four  unions 
still  blocking  publication  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc., 
newspapers. 

Frequently  during  the  last 
three  weeks  of  talks  hopes  for  a 
settlement  have  been  expressed 
by  the  special  mediator,  David 
L.  Cole.  But  the  veteran  trouble¬ 
shooter’s  optimism  has  invari¬ 
ably  been  proved  wrong. 

This  week  negotiations  moved 
out  of  the  Commodore  Hotel  and 
back  to  the  offices  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  where  they 
were  started. 

6  Have  Arguments 

Six  craft  unions  have  already 
reached  agreement  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Remaining  to  be  settled 
are  contract  disputes  and  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  the  merger 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  the  only  union  offi¬ 
cially  on  strike,  and  unions  rep¬ 
resenting  the  pressmen,  mailers, 
and  deliverers. 

Since  last  week  the  situation 
with  the  striking  guild  has  im¬ 
proved  but  negotiations  with  the 
pressmen  have  presented  major 
problems. 

The  guild  sent  letters  to  mem¬ 
bers  employed  by  the  three 
merging  newspapers  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  employes  wanted  to 
resign  voluntarily  taking  their 
severance  pay. 

This  move  was  made  to  help 
simplify  staff  employment  lists 
for  the  Herald  Tribune,  evening 
World  Journal  and  Sunday 
World  Journal  Tribune.  The 
publishers  have  sought  to  retain 
certain  workers  with  special 
skills  but  who  are  lowr  in  senior¬ 
ity.  The  guild  has  insisted  that 
a  basis  of  seniority  be  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  who  should  be  retained. 
WJT  Inc.  had  planned  to  retain 
slightly  more  than  900  of  the 
1,800  workers  under  guild  juris¬ 
diction. 

403  Offer  to  Quit 

The  guild  came  up  with  a  list 
of  403  resignations  from  per¬ 
sons  who  had  worked  on  the 
predecessor  newspapers.  Of 
those  who  had  offered  to  leave 
their  jobs  163  were  employed  in 
the  editorial  department,  the  re¬ 
maining  resignations  coming 
from  all  other  departments. 

The  resignations  were  re- 
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ported  to  have  simplified  the 
process  of  preparing  final  lists 
of  employes  to  be  retained  in 
each  job  category.  Guild  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  said  that  the  problem 
of  preparing  final  lists  had  been 
“reduced  to  a  simple  formula” 
and  that  other  issues  had  been 
narrowed  considerably.  “Guild 
negotiations  could  be  wrapped 
up  this  week,”  he  added. 

The  guild  has  also  been  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  publishers  over 
issues  concerning  jurisdiction, 
employe  exemptions  from  cover¬ 
age,  slotting  of  jobs  and  other 
unsettled  matters. 

Meanwhile,  talks  with  the 
pressmen  became  deadlocked. 
According  to  Cole,  this  union  is 
insisting  on  a  six  and  one-half 
hour  shift  on  Saturdays.  The 
publishers  want  an  eight-hour 
shift  on  Saturdays  in  line  with 
that  worked  at  the  New  York 
Newd  and  New  York  Times.  The 
pressmen  also  want  uniform 
starting  times  for  each  shift 
rather  than  a  staggered  ar¬ 
rangement.  They  also  insist  that 
the  proposed  Sunday  World 
Journal  Tribune  be  treated  as  a 
separate  enterprise  with  a  separ¬ 
ate  crew  of  pressmen. 

The  pressmen’s  negotiations 
have  been  complicated  by  the 
election  defeat  of  the  incumbent 
president,  James  M.  Byrne,  and 
the  fact  that  his  successor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kennedy,  does  not  take 
office  until  June  26.  Cole  invited 
the  new  president  to  attend  bar¬ 
gaining  sessions  but  the  union  is 
understood  to  have  instructed 
him  not  to  attend. 

‘Ball  and  Chain' 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  which  negotiates 
master  contracts  for  all  the 
city’s  newspapers — apart  from 
the  New  York  Post  which  with¬ 
drew  from  the  association — 
commented  thus  on  the  impasse 
with  the  pressmen:  “Their  de¬ 
mands  for  a  shorter  Saturday 
night  shift  and  for  uniform 
starting  times  would  force  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  compete  with  a  ball  and 
chain  around  its  neck.” 

Gaherin  said  that  the  press¬ 
men  had  maintained  a  “com¬ 
pletely  adamant  position,”  and 
that,  “we  have  asked  for  nothing 
that  is  not  permitted  at  the 
Times  and  the  News.” 

WJT  president.  Matt  Meyer, 
said  that  the  deadlock  presented, 
“a  pretty  grim  outlook,”  but  that 


contact  had  been  made  with 
Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  inter¬ 
national  president  of  the  press¬ 
men.  Meyer  added  that  he  had  a 
feeling  that  Mr.  DeAndrade  was 
going  to  be  helpful.  The  union 
leader,  howrever,  said  later  that 
the  union  local  had  not  asked 
him  to  enter  the  controversy. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  have 
been  continuing  with  the  Mailers 
Union  No.  6  which  is  seeking  to 
retain  all  189  job  situations  and 
75  substitute  positions  that  its 
members  had  on  the  three  de¬ 
funct  newspapers — the  New 
York  Journal- American,  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  and  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  mailers  are  understood  to 
have  taken  the  view  that  these 
positions  are  protected  by  a  job 
security  provision  in  the  contract 
signed  last  fall  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  WJT  negotiators,  how¬ 
ever,  argue  that  the  protection 
applies  only  to  jobs  that  might 
be  affected  by  automation  and 
not  to  merger  or  consolidation 
dismissals.  “The  merged-corpo- 
ration  is  seeking  to  reduce  the 
regular  job  situation  to  130  and 
to  hire  substitutes  as  needed,” 
said  a  union  spokesman. 

Special  Meeting 

This  issue  led  to  a  meeting 
between  officials  of  the  WJT  and 
representatives  of  the  Times  and 
the  News  to  discuss  the  intent 
of  the  job  security  provision. 

The  differences  with  the 
drivers,  it  is  understood,  are 
mainly  concentrated  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  be  employed. 

In  another  development  this 
week,  publication  of  the  New 
York  Post  was  halted  for  three 
hours  by  a  work  stoppage  in¬ 
volving  drivers.  Drivers  deliver¬ 
ing  the  Post,  which  is  the  only 
evening  newspaper  appearing  in 
New'  York  City,  walked  off  the 
job  on  Monday  to  underline  their 
demands  for  extra  help  resulting 
from  the  additional  work  loads 
being  imposed  on  them. 

The  dispute  was  settled  shortly 
after  noon.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Post  said  that  the  drivers 
had  failed  to  utilize  proper 
grievance  procedure.  The  drivers 
said  they  had  obtained  “relief.” 

• 

Group  Consultant 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds  Jr.,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Staff  Operations,  Don- 
rey  Media  Group,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  George 
Hurst  as  Staff  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Consultant  for  the 
Group.  Hurst  will  work  with  the 
15  Donrey  papers  in  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Nevada  and 
Oklahoma.  He  has  been  produc¬ 
tion  manager  on  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger. 


Mecom  Out 
As  Houston 
Publisher 

Ownership  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  is  remaining 
in  the  Houston  Endowment,  a 
Jones  family  trust,  with  the 
expiration  of  an  option  that  was 
taken  six  months  ago  by  John 
W.  Mecom. 

That  Mecom  had  forfeited  in 
his  contract  to  purchase  the 
Chronicle  and  other  assets  of 
the  foundation  for  $83  million 
was  indicated  this  week  when 
the  Chronicle  restored  the  name 
of  Jesse  H.  Jones  to  the  mast¬ 
head  as  “Publisher,  1926-1956" 
in  place  of  Mecom’s.  There  was 
speculation  the  fabulous  oilman 
and  rancher  had  run  into  “tight 
money”  problems. 

With  the  deadline  near  for 
closing  his  deal,  Mecom  invited 
bids  on  the  Chronicle  to  raise 
immediate  cash,  presumably  to 
cover  his  considerable  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  gain  an  extension  of 
time  for  financing. 

The  announcement  last  De¬ 
cember  said  Mecom  had  agreed 
to  buy  most  the  Houston  Endow¬ 
ment  properties,  including  the 
Chronicle,  the  Rice  Hotel  and  an 
interest  in  a  bank.  Mecom  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  on  Jan.  14,  succeeding  J(An 
A.  Jones  and  his  name  went  on 
the  masthead  Jan.  16. 

S.  I.  Newhouse  confirmed  a 
report  that  he  had  offered  a  bid 
on  the  Chronicle  on  Thursday, 
June  2. 

Newhouse  said  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  successful  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser  because  Mecom  “couldn’t 
deliver.” 

Word  went  out  to  interested 
parties  that  the  Endowment 
would  not  sell  the  Chronicle 
alone. 

• 

Pa.  Editors’  Society 
Elects  Hollendonner 

University  Park,  Pa. 

F.  R.  Hollendonner,  managing 
editor  of  the  Beaver  County 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  here  to  sue 
ceed  John  Strohmeyer,  editor  of 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times. 

Other  officers  are  Samuel 
Doyle,  city  editor  of  the  Philur 
delphia  Bulletin,  vicepresident, 
and  Arnold  Goldberg,  editor  of 
the  Uniontown  Standard,  see 
retary-treasurer. 

Mairy  Jayn  Woge,  of  tta 
Sharon  Herald,  was  electa 
president  of  the  Pennsylvani* 
Women’s  Press  Association. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation,  after  election  June  I  in  New  York:  from  the  left — 
Eugene  C.  Bishop.  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Palo  Alto,  treasurer; 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  vicepresident; 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president;  and  Barnard  L. 
Colby,  New  London  Day,  secretary. 


St.  Regis  Buys  28% 

Of  Southland  Mill 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Cranston  Williams’  account 
which  withdrew  from  the  news-  (“The  Story  of  Southern  Pine 
print  business  many  years  ago,  Newsprint”),  when  the  Recon- 
has  purchased,  a  $25  million  in-  struction  Finance  Corpoi’ation 
terest  in  Southland  Paper  Mills  loaned  $3,425,000.  This  was 
Inc.  of  Lufkin,  Texas.  paid  off  in  1950. 

The  diversified  paper  manu-  Success  of  the  Southland  ven- 
facturing  company  purchased  ture  led  other  groups  to  estab- 
about  28  percent  of  the  out-  li.sh  newsprint  mills  in  the 
standing  shares  in  Southland —  SNPA  territory  and  now  five 
115,031  shares  of  common  stock  mills  produce  1,225,000  tons  of 
owned  by  the  Louis  Calder  paper  a  year  for  newspaper 
Foundation.  The  over-the-coun-  customers. 


ApologyMade 
For  Meredith 
Death  Report 

The  reporter  says  he  said 
“shot  in  the  head”  but  the  man 
on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone 
line  thought  he  said  “shot  dead,” 
and  for  about  half  an  hour  many 
people  believed  James  H.  Mere¬ 
dith  had  been  slain  on  his  civil 
rights  walk  in  Mississippi  on 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Associated 
Press  expressed  its  regret  for 
the  erroneous  report  which  went 
out  as  a  bulletin  from  the  Nash¬ 
ville  bureau  at  6:33  p.m.  on 
June  6.  Its  explanation  of  the 
mistake  was  as  follows: 

“The  AP’s  first  bulletin  at 
6:29  p.m.  EDT  said  that  Mere¬ 
dith  had  been  shot  from  ambush. 
This  correct  information  came 
from  an  Associated  Press  staff 
photographer.  Jack  Thornell, 
who  took  the  dramatic  pictures 
of  Meredith  lying  wounded  on 
the  highway. 

“The  AP’s  Nashville  bureau 
filed  a  bulletin  at  6:33  p.m.  that 
Meredith  was  shot  to  death.  This 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  report 
from  a  Memphis  newspaperman 
at  the  scene,  who  said  later  he 
reported  Meredith  ‘shot  in  the 
head.’  The  AP  newsman  under¬ 
stood  him  to  say  the  Meredith 
was  ‘shot  dead.’ 

“The  erroneous  report  was 
overtaken  at  7:08  p.m.  with  the 
original  and  correct  information 
that  Meredith  had  been  shot  and 
wounded.  Meantime,  the  errone¬ 
ous  report  had  been  carried  by 
many  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.” 

Daily  News  Replated 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
went  to  press  with  the  errone¬ 
ous  report  but  none  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  got  out  to  the  street.  The 
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early  press  run  was  held  up  for 
a  replate. 

The  AP  lead  moved  at  6:54 
p.m.  had  Meredith,  the  first  man 
to  break  the  racial  barrier  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  shot 
to  death  from  ambush.  The  re¬ 
vised  lead  at  7:08  reported  he 
was  shot  and  wounded,  and 
added,  “First  reports  that  he 
was  killed  were  erroneous.” 

According  to  a  version  of  the 
incident  at  the  source,  Ron 
Alford  of  the  AP  Memphis  staff 
was  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
when  that  paper’s  reporter, 
Ramon  Hemil,  called  from  Her¬ 
nando  to  report  that  Meredith 
had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

Alford  was  allowed  to  monitor 
the  call  and  he  relayed  the  “shot 
dead”  information  to  Nashville, 
where  coverage  of  the  civil 
rights  march  was  coordinated. 
Alford,  25  years  old,  served  in 
the  Air  Force,  graduated  from 
Memphis  State  University  as  a 
journalism  major  and  worked  as 
a  copy  boy  and  reporter  at  the 
Commercial  Appeal  before  join¬ 
ing  the  AP  last  August. 

UPI  Finds  a  Moral 

Roger  H.  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International, 
which  first  reported  Meredith 
shot  at  6:15  p.m.,  wrote  in  his 
newsletter  to  editors : 

“If  there  is  a  moral  to  the 
Meredith  story,  it  is  to  stress 
once  again  the  importance  to  an 
editor  of  having  access  to  both 
primary  news  services.  This  is 
far  more  than  a  question  of 
checks  and  balances  on  a  Mere¬ 
dith  story,  although  that  is  not 
an  insignificant  consideration.  It 
also  guarantees  an  editor  count¬ 
less  times  every  day  that  he  is 
giving  his  readers  the  best  of 
both  possible  worlds.  It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  but  of  good  or  better,  of 
having  a  choice  between  a  divers¬ 
ity  of  viewpoints  and  of  the 
enterprise  that  only  competition 
can  foster.” 
for  June  11^  1966 


ter  bid  on  Southland  stock  was 
$215  a  share,  bringing  the  total 
investment  by  St.  Regis  to  $24,- 
731,665. 

Southland  has  408,761  shares 
outstanding  and  the  company’s 
total  assets  were  listed  at  $57.4 
million  at  the  end  of  1965.  Net 
sales  of  newsprint,  kraft  paper 
and  pulp  brought  in  $33.5  mil¬ 
lion,  with  net  income  of  $4.4 
million  or  $10.80  a  share.  In 
the  year  previous  the  company 
earned  $13.25  per  share  on  net 
sales  of  $36.7  million. 

Present  capacity  of  the  South¬ 
land  Mills  at  Lufkin  is  330,000 
tons  of  newsprint  and  kraft  an¬ 
nually.  This  will  be  increased 
to  425,000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
110,000  tons  of  kraft  when  a 
new'  mill  at  Houston  comes  into 
production  next  year. 

St.  Regis  earned  $35.8  mil¬ 
lion  of  $2.81  a  share  in  1965, 
with  sales  of  $635.2  million. 

FublUliers'  Enterprise 

Southland  Mills  is  a  story  of 
great  adventure  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  For 
nearly  a  decade,  in  the  1930s, 
they  supported  efforts  to  com¬ 
mercialize  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty,  a  chemical 
engineer,  that  suitable  news¬ 
print  could  be  produced  from 
southern  pine.  '■ 

But  it  wasn’t  until  Jan.  17, 
1940  that  a  sheet  of  newsprint 
from  southern  pulp  came  off  a 
machine  at  Lufkin  and  went  in¬ 
to  newspaper  presses.  It  took 
a  lot  of  financial  maneuvering 
to  accomplish  it  and  SNPA  has 
memorialized  Dr.  Herty  and 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  an  indus¬ 
trial  financier,  at  Southland. 

Garvan  interested  Wirt  Davis, 
a  Dallas  banker,  in  the  project 
and  Louis  Calder,  president  of 
Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  pulp  and 
paper  merchants,  invested  con¬ 
siderable  capital  to  build  the 
Lufkin  mill.  Publishers’  or¬ 
ders  for  newsprint  and  $1,615,- 
000  of  their  cash  got  the  whole 
enterprise  running.  The  last 
hurdle  was  cleared,  according  to 


Kuser  and  Associates 
Buy  Ohio  Newspaper 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

The  sale  of  the  Port  Clinton 
Daily  News  was  announced  June 
7.  The  new  owner  is  the  Port 
Clinton  News  Inc.  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  cornoration  are:  R. 
George  Kuser  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher;  B.  R.  Baker,  Toledo, 
secretary  (attorney  for  the 
Toledo  Blade)  and  Murray 
Cohen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald,  who 
assumes  the  same  duties  with 
the  Daily  News. 

The  paper  for  the  past  16 
vears  has  been  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
W.  Reider. 

Kuser  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Troy  Daily  News. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Kuser  and  Cohen  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Napoleon  North  West  Signal, 
the  Vandalia  Cross  Roads 
Chronicle  and  the  Delphos  Her¬ 
ald,  all  in  Ohio. 

George  Cooper,  New  York 
City  broker  associated  with 
Allen  Kander,  negotiated  the 
transaction. 

• 

Mental  Health  Dept. 
Offers  Scholarships 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Two  graduate  scholarships  of 
$3,700  each  have  been  awarded 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  'The  grants  will  be  made 
to  students  in  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  program  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement,  financial 
need,  and  an  interest  in  mental 
health  as  their  professional 
specialization.  Each  scholarship 
will  pay  tuition,  fees,  and  a  liv¬ 
ing  stipend  of  $2,400  for  three 
quarters  of  graduate  study  and 
one  quarter  of  field  study  with 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Men¬ 
tal  Health. 
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Offset  Trend  Faces 
Cutoff  at  70,000 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

CLEX'ELAND 

Rapid  conversion  of  daily 
newspapers  from  letterpress  to 
offset  printing  will  have  a  cutoff 
point  around  the  70,000  circula¬ 
tion  mark  until  faster  and  more 
economical  platemaking  machin¬ 
ery  becomes  available. 

That  forecast  of  change  for 
the  immediate  future,  made  by 
William  D.  Rinehart  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  on  industry  trends, 
highlighted  the  news  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  28th  Production 
Management  Conference  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
As.sociation/Research  Institute 
here  this  week. 

Rinehart,  who  is  director  of 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  De¬ 
partment,  said  the  changeover  to 
offset  presses  has  come  along 
fast  in  recent  years  and  the 
move  is  being  accelerated  by  the 
improvement  in  composing  tech¬ 
niques  that  effect  economies  in 
production. 

250  Have  Changed 

At  the  latest  count,  approxi¬ 
mately  250  daily  newspapers  are 
being  printed  on  web  offset 
presses.  They  are  in  the  20,000- 
70,000  circulation  class,  Rine¬ 
hart  noted. 

For  those  papers  that  must 
run  in  excess  of  70,000  copies 
daily,  present  stereotyping 
equipment  offers  the  fastest  and 
the  most  economical  ways  to 
produce  duplicate  sets  of  print¬ 
ing  plates,  he  said. 

However,  Rinehart  mentioned, 
there  is  a  real  interest  by  the 
publishers  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  in  equipping  their  plants 
with  auxilary  web  offset  presses 
capable  of  running  off  pre¬ 
printed  sheets  and  sections  that 
give  advertisers  the  high  quality 
of  color  reproduction  they 
demand. 

The  pace  of  conversion  by  the 
smaller  papers  depends  in  large 
measure,  Rinehart  indicated,  on 
the  need  to  replace  existing 
letterpress  equipment  and  the 
speed  w'ith  which  cost-reducing 
methods  of  composing  type  and 
making  plates  come  along. 

Cost  Comparison  Given 

Offset  is  not  as  cheap  as  some 
people  w’ould  believe,  William 
Wieck  of  the  ANPA/RI  staff 
reported  on  the  basis  of  actual 
systems  studies. 

“From  a  mechanical  stand¬ 
point  alone,”  he  said,  “conver¬ 


sion  from  letterpress  to  offset, 
without  any  major  switch  of 
employes,  means  a  cost  in¬ 
crease.” 

He  itemized  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  cost  studies:  News¬ 
print — while  the  basic  price  is 
the  same,  wastage  runs  from  3 
to  5  percent  higher  than  in  a 
letterpress  plant.  A  3  percent 
increase  means  a  $8,500  higher 
newsprint  bill  for  a  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  of  32  pages. 

Ink — cost  will  increase  at  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  A  year’s  cost 
for  a  30,000-paper  will  be  $11,- 
980,  as  against  $5,184  for  ink 
for  a  comparable  letterpress 
paper. 

Platemaking — average  cost  in 
offset  is  $5.55  per  page,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $4.13  in  letterpress. 
On  a  yearly  basis  the  increased 
cost  of  platemaking  and  camera 
w'ork  runs  to  $14,177. 

While  labor  costs  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  go  down,  the  cost 
of  supplies  goes  up  and  the  net 
increase  in  this  phase  of  offset 
operation  is  $1,617  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  Wieck  cited. 

F.  Robert  Woodward  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald,  a 
42,000  circulation  daily,  said  it 
was  “premature”  to  evaluate 
the  change  to  offset  that  was 
made  three  months  ago.  A 
double-width  Goss  Metro  Press 
is  producing  a  remarkably  im¬ 
proved  paper  and  no  edition  has 
been  missed.  Woodward  said. 

Process  color  work  is  done 
with  relative  ease,  he  noted. 

Knight  Pictures  Cains 

James  L.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  speaking  as 
president  of  the  ANPA/RI, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“within  the  past  year,  we  have 
witnessed  the  introduction  of 
high  speed,  high  capacity,  offset 
newspaper  presses.”  He  noted 
also  that  straight  matter  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  has  been 
designed  for  offset  newspapers 
that  will  produce  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  type  avail¬ 
able  from  any  hot  linecasting 
machine. 

Machinery  which  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  produce  duplicate  off¬ 
set  plates  may  make  it  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  age-old  stereo  proc¬ 
ess,  Knight  reported. 

Presently,  he  said,  letterpress 
equipment  is  available  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  quality  reproduc¬ 


tion  at  up  to  70,000  papers  per 
hour. 

“We  are  in  an  era  when  we 
must  all  be  on  the  move,” 
Knight  declared  after  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  agreement  is 
near  with  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  whereby 
the  newspaper  industry  will 
have  a  stake  in  the  “wonderful 
w’orld  of  computer-information 
technology.”  A  top-flight  com¬ 
puter  scientist  will  work  for 
ANPA/RI  and  for  MIT,  he  said. 

l.abor'8  Attitude 

Addressing  his  remarks  to  the 
labor  relations  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Knight  warned:  “It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  with 
these  changes  come  powerful 
forces  that  tend  to  breakdown 
traditional  craft  lines.  The 
gadgetry  of  today — the  tools  of 
tomorrow  make  difficult  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  composing,  en¬ 
graving,  stereotype  and  maybe 
even  press  work. 

“It  certainly  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  our  traditional  news¬ 
paper  craft  union  chieftains 
must  be  having  some  uncomfort¬ 
able  nights  as  they  jockey  for 
position  .  .  . 

“Resistance  to  change  must 
be  overcome  in  the  production 
crafts.  They  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  only  with  the  new 
technology  can  we  produce  news¬ 
papers  that  will  better  serve  in¬ 
dividual  areas  of  our  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“They  must  be  educated  to  the 
fact  that  advertising  volume  is 
closely  related  to  cost.  They  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  if 
productivity  increases  with  new 
equipment,  many  individual  re¬ 
tailers  not  now  advertising 
would  be  able  to  reach  and  serve 
a  market  through  our  adver¬ 
tising  medium.” 

People  Behind  Computers 

How  computers  that  first 
broke  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  relieve  accountants’ 
chores  have  spread  throughout 
the  production  plant  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  in  a  talk  by  Donald 
Newhouse,  business  manager  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  and  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  He  described  a 
system  that  has  been  devised 
there  to  utilize  a  computer  to 
speed  up  mailroom  operations. 

From  the  need  to  find  work 
for  the  sophisticated  electronic 
data  processing  machine,  the 
mailroom  program  evolved, 
Newhouse  related.  Now,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  top  wrappers  are 
printed  on  a  1,000-line-a-minute 
Analex  driven  by  the  computer. 

Using  magnetic  tape  for  mail 
labels,  it  takes  7  hours  of  com¬ 
puter  time  to  run  off  40,000 
labels  on  1700  feet  of  paper, 
Newhouse  reported  as  an  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Golden  Pen 
Award  Given 
To  Dubois 

Stockholm 

The  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
presented  its  Golden  Pen  of 
Freedom  award  to  Jules  Dubois, 
Latin  America  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  cere¬ 
monies  here  June  7. 

Prince  Bertil  was  first  to 
congratulate  Dubois,  recalling 
times  they  had  met  in  Londcm 
during  the  Second  World  War. 
The  Prince  was  representing  his 
elderly  father.  King  Gustaf 
Adolph  the  Sixth. 

Claude  Bellanger,  of  Paris, 
federation  president,  described 
Dubois  as  “a  great  and  coura¬ 
geous  journalist  who  by  his 
writings  and  his  actions  has 
served  particularly  well  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Delegation  from  U.S. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  pub¬ 
lishers  from  20  countries,  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  Federation’s 
19th  congress,  were  present.  J. 
Howard  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  led  a 
delegation  from  the  United 
States. 

Sweden’s  Prime  Minister, 
Tage  Erlander,  recalled  that 
200  years  ago  Sweden’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  first  in  the  world  to 
adopt  a  law  guaranteeing  a  free 
press.  The  law  was  repealed  in 
six  years  but  was  re-established 
firmly  in  1809  and  remains  one 
of  Sweden’s  bulwarks  of  lib¬ 
erty. 

“A  well  functioning  dem(x> 
racy  needs  a  free  press,”  En 
lander  said.  “The  struggle  for 
free  expression  of  opinion  is  not 
yet  won.  In  a  world  marked  by 
enormous  transformations  it  ii 
more  important  than  ever  for 
the  press  to  give  factual  knowl¬ 
edge.  Let  us  not  underestimate 
the  influence  free  journalists 
wield  on  world  opinion.” 

The  Swedish  Academy,  selo- 
tor  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win¬ 
ners,  made  available  for  the 
ceremony  its  white  and  gold 
200-year-old  hall  atop  a  granite 
knoll  in  the  heart  of  Stockholm’s 
old  town.  The  federation’s  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  took  place  in  the 
Riksdag.  A  formal  banquet  clofr 
ing  the  Congress  was  served  in 
Stockholm’s  beautiful  Town 
Hall. 

The  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom 
a  small  replica  in  gold  of  * 
quill  pen,  has  been  given 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Dictators  and  ‘A  Soldier  of  Liberty’ 


A  cursory  recall  of  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  soldier  of  liberty  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  journalists,  like  your¬ 
selves,  brings  to  mind  a  few,  of  many, 
incidents : 

General  Anastasio  Somoza  Sr.,  one  of 
the  most  colorful  of  the  dictators,  was 
Minister  of  war  of  Nicaragua  in  1947 
when  he  overthrew  the  constitutional 
President,  Dr.  Leonardo  Argnello  (who 
was  elected  with  Somoza’s  assent  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  latter)  after  only  25  days  in 
office.  Somoza  installed  an  uncle  in  the 
presidency,  established  an  ironclad  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  and  all  communica¬ 
tions.  I  interviewed  Somoza  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  coup  d’etat. 

“Why  don’t  you  lift  press  and  cable 
censorship?”  I  asked  him  as  I  surveyed 
his  desk  that  was  cluttered  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  telegrams,  cablegrams  and  letters 
all  of  which  he  personally  censored. 

“These  people  here  don’t  deserve  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  he  replied.  “They  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  are  a 
bunch  of  rascals  and  cannot  be  classified 
as  journalists.  They  do  nothing  but  in¬ 
sult  me  all  the  time  and  this  heats  up  our 
already  torrid  tropical  climate.” 

“But,  general,”  I  countered,  “they  in¬ 
sult  you  anyway  on  the  street  corners, 
in  the  bars  and  in  the  restaurants.  You 
can  give  them  an  escape  valve  when  you 
let  them  publish  the  news  and  express 
their  opinions.” 

“Not  a  chance,”  he  reiterated.  “As  I 
told  President  Roosevelt  when  I  was  in 
Washington  in  1939,”  he  added,  “my 
people  have  to  be  fed  democracy  by  tea¬ 
spoon  doses.” 

Eight  months  later  I  was  back  in 
Nicaragua  on  another  swing  through 
Central  America.  I  noted  by  reading  the 
newspapers  there  that  Somoza  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  polemic  exchange  of  points 
of  view  in  letters  to  the  editors.  I  inter¬ 
viewed  Somoza  again. 

“General,”  I  said,  “I  note  that  you 
have  lifted  press  censorship  and  that 
you  are  now  writing  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tors.  How  come?” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  he  replied.  “Those 
S.O.B.’s  (referring  to  the  journalists) 
were  insulting  me  anyway  on  the  street 
corners  and  in  the  bars  and  in  the  res¬ 
taurants  so  I  might  as  well  let  them  do 
it  in  their  newspapers.” 

In  1950  on  a  trip  to  Venezuela  I  in¬ 
terviewed  the  then  President  of  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Junta,  the  late  Colonel  Carlos  Del¬ 
gado  Chalbaud  in  Miraaflores  Palace. 

“Mr.  President,”  I  asked,  “why  don’t 
you  abolish  press  censorship?” 

“That  would  place  too  much  of  a  bur¬ 
den  on  us,”  Colonel  Delgado  Chalbaud 
replied.  “The  newspapers  would  then 
print  a  lot  of  rumors  and  we  would  have 
to  spend  all  of  our  time  issuing  denials.” 

“Should  that  happen,”  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain,  “the  newspapers  that  are  proved 
■wrong  would  automatically  become  dis¬ 
credited  as  unreliable.” 

“No,  no,”  he  insisted,  “We  cannot  bur¬ 
den  ourselves  with  such  a  problem.” 

In  1951  I  interviewed  Victor  Paz-Es- 
tenssoro  of  Bolivia  when  he  was  in  exile 
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in  Uruguay.  I  spent  two  and  a  half 
hours  with  him  in  a  Confiteria  at  the 
comer  of  a  plaza  in  Montevideo.  He  told 
me  he  was  confident  he  would  become 
President  of  Bolivia  soon  by  means  of  a 
revolution.  I  asked  him  alwut  the  pos¬ 
sible  fate  of  the  respected  leading  news¬ 
paper  La  Razon  of  La  Paz,  the  12,500- 
foot  high  capital  on  the  top  of  the  Andes, 
which  had  been  closed  by  a  previous  gov¬ 
ernment  with  which  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  and  had  since  resumed  publica¬ 
tion.  He  assured  me  that  La  Razon  had 
nothing  to  worry  about  and  that  freedom 
of  the  press  would  be  guaranteed  under 
his  government. 

The  revolution  forecast  by  Paz  erupted 
April  9,  1952  and  one  of  the  first  moves 
by  the  revolutionists  was  to  close  La 
Razon.  Before  Paz’s  return  from  exile 
one  week  later  I  had  successfully  con¬ 
vinced  the  provisional  government  to  re¬ 
move  the  padlock  it  had  ordered  placed 
on  the  door  of  La  Razon.  The  new  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Information  removed  the  padlock 
in  my  presence. 

The  staff  and  production  personnel 
were  called  back  to  work  and  prepared 
the  next  morning’s  edition.  But  at  1:30 
A.  M.,  while  I  was  asleep  in  my  hotel 
room  across  the  avenue,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  commotion  of  revolutionary  shouts 
from  the  street.  At  the  same  time  my 
phone  rang  and  as  I  answered  the  com¬ 
munication  was  cut.  I  dressed  hurriedly, 
suspecting  that  there  was  a  crisis  at  La 
Razon.  I  was  right.  A  truckload  of  com¬ 
mandos  of  the  armed  peoples  militia  of 
Paz’s  MNR  party  had  arrived  at  the 
front  door  of  the  newspaper  plant  and 
penetrated  inside.  By  the  time  I  reached 
there  all  of  the  workers  had  successfully 
escaped  through  the  rear  exit  unharmed. 

Two  days  later  Paz  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  La  Paz  and  I  immediately  re¬ 
quested  an  interview  with  him.  He 
granted  it  to  me  the  day  after  he  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

“Are  you  disposed  to  give  protection 
to  La  Razon  and  its  workers  so  the  news¬ 
paper  can  be  published?”  I  asked. 


(From  a  talk  to  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publishers  in 
Stockholm,  June  9.) 


“I  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  protect  him 
or  his  newspaper,”  Paz  retorted. 

No  amount  of  persuasion  could  budge 
him  now  that  he  was  seated  in  the  pres¬ 
idential  chair,  the  comforting  assurances 
that  he  gave  to  me  the  previous  year 
that  he  would  guarantee  freedom  of  the 
press  turned  out  to  have  been  opportunis¬ 
tic  falsehoods  just  as  similar  assurances, 
in  writing,  that  had  been  given  to  me 
years  later  by  Fidel  Castro.  Since  the 
night  when  the  MNR  partisan  comman¬ 
does  invaded  the  premises  of  La  Razon 
with  their  weapons  the  newspaper  has 
been  unable  to  publish.  The  machinery 
has  been  lying  idle  for  more  than  14 
years. 

The  Paz-Estenssoro  case,  the  brittle 
signed  promises  by  Fidel  Castro  and  the 
case  of  President  (Dictator)  for  life 
Francois  Duvalier  of  Haiti,  better  known 
as  “Papa  Doc”,  tend  to  make  one  a  cynic 
regarding  promises  to  guarantee  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  In  March,  1959,  Duva¬ 
lier  sent  to  me  an  unsolicited  cablegram 
while  our  committee  was  meeting  in 
San  Salvador,  capital  of  the  tiny  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Republic  of  El  Salvador, 
in  which  he  volunteered  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  always  guarantee  freedom 
of  the  press.  As  you  have  already  heard 
there  is  a  total  blackout  of  freedom  in 
Haiti. 

In  February,  1951,  when  then  dictator 
Juan  Peron  closed  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  I  stood  on  a  balcony  overlooking 
the  patio  of  that  great  newspaper  and 
heard  1,200  employees  emotionally  de¬ 
mand  the  right  to  return  to  work  in  lib¬ 
erty.  Their  leaders  reported  that  the 
government  refused  to  heed  their  pleas 
and  used  every  device  to  prevent  their 
return  to  work.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  employee-management  re¬ 
lations  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  witness.  The  employees  decided, 
after  singing  their  National  Anthem 
which  ends  with  the  spine-tingling 
words:  LIBERTAD!  LIBERTAD!  LIB¬ 
ERT  AD!  (Liberty!  Liberty!  Liberty!), 
to  defy  Peron  and  march  one  mile  to  the 
printing  plant  to  resume  operations.  I 
accompanied  them  as  an  interested  ob¬ 
server.  When  they  were  only  one  block 
from  the  plant,  Peron’s  hired  civilian 
goon  squads  attacked  them.  Roberto 
Nunez,  a  worker  in  the  Department  of 
Graphic  Arts,  was  shot  to  death. 

Nunez,  and  his  14  fellow  workers  of 
La  Prensa,  epitomized  the  words  of  Di¬ 
ogenes  who  said:  “Freedom  is  one  of  the 
first  possessions,  and  in  order  to  enjoy 
it  there  is  only  one  way:  always  be  ready 
to  die  for  it!” 

It  is  significant  that  after  the  workers 
finished  intoning  their  National  Anthem 
in  the  patio  of  the  La  Prensa  edifice, 
they  shouted:  “We  are  ready  to  die  for 
our  country!  Now  we  are  ready  to  die, 
if  necessary,  for  freedom  of  the  press!” 
As  has  been  seen  those  were  most  pro¬ 
phetic  words. 

The  demoniacal  dictator  had  been 
overthrown  by  an  irate  populace  in 
1955  before  the  rightful  owners  could 
recover  their  newspaper  property. 
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EXCLUSIVE  FROM  SHADE  GAP 


Peggy  Ann’s  Story 


Sold — But 

Pittsburgh  Press  reporter 
Scott  Rombach  was  asked  to  tell 
how  he  had  pieced  together  the 
untold  story'  of  Peppy  Ann  Brad- 
nick’s  ordeal  at  the  hands  of 
deranped  “Mountain  Man”  Wil¬ 
liam  Hollenbauph. 

And  Ralph  Brem,  the  other 
half  of  the  reportinp  team  that 
turned  out  a  5,0()0-word  narra¬ 
tive  in  the  June  5  issue  of  the 
Press,  quipped: 

“Sorry',  we’ve  sold  the  exclu¬ 
sive  riphts  to  that  story  to  a 
national  mapazine.” 

That  sums  up  why  the  re¬ 
porters,  their  city  editor,  Thomas 
Wheatley,  and  manapinp  editor, 
Leo  Koeberlein,  decided  to  do  the 
story  after  newsmen  were  told 
they’d  have  to  wait  and  read  it 
later  in  a  mapazine. 

For  eipht  days  the  nation  had 
followed  the  story  of  Peppy  Ann 
as  posses  combed  the  Tuscarora 
Mountain  ridpes,  searchinp  for 
the  17-year-old  pirl  and  captor. 

Her  hometown  of  140  people 
in  Shade  Gap,  Pa.,  became  al¬ 
most  as  familiar  to  the  nation  as 
Saipon,  between  May  11  and 
May  18  as  she  was  kidnapped, 
siphted,  lost  apain,  then  found 
and  rescued. 

FBI  Apent  Terry  Anderson, 
the  father  of  four,  was  punned 
down  by  the  “Mad  Man  of  the 
Mountain”  and  another  man 
wounded  before  William  Hollen¬ 
bauph  died  in  a  farmyard  grun 
battle. 

Peppy  Ann,  incidentally, 
sprinted  for  safety'  w'hile  the 
last  punfipht  was  poinp  on  and 
Scott  Rombach  was  the  man  w'ho 
pulled  her  down  out  of  the  line 
of  fire. 

Brief  Talk  to  Newsmen 

Then,  just  when  Peppy  Ann 
could  have  cleared  up  the  whole 
story,  once  and  for  all,  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  drawn. 

At  a  news  conference,  she  w'as 
broupht  in  for  pictures  and  a 
few  peneral  questions. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  Piper  of 
Shade  Gap  Evanpelical  United 
Brethren  Church  read  a  short 
“thank  you”  statement,  then  put 
down  strict  pround  rules  for  the 
newsmen. 

No  questions  about  her  ordeal 
in  the  mountains  would  be  per¬ 
mitted,  he  said. 

The  news  conference  didn’t 
last  lonp;  one  reporter  defied  the 
minister’s  edict. 

“All  ripht,  pentlemen,  that 
ends  the  news  conference,” 
snapped  Mr.  Piper. 
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It’s  Told 

That  rankled  the  reporters. 

Then  the  word  pot  circulated 
that  the  story  was  beinp  sold  for 
$10,000. 

That  was  enouph  to  set  the 
Press  off  on  its  quest  to  pet 
Peppy  Ann’s  whole  story  before 
the  mapazines — and  other  news¬ 
papers — could  pet  it. 

ContaclK 

“We  started  from  scratch 
around  May  23  or  so,”  said 
Brem. 

He  culled  backpround  and  eye¬ 
witness  reports. 

Rombach.  makinp  use  of  con¬ 
tacts  made  while  cov'erinp  the 
story,  started  checkinp  with 
possemen,  neiphbors  and  others 
who  were  close  to  the  case. 

“We  pot  hunp  up  by  the  lonp 
Memorial  Day  Weekend,”  said 
Scott,  “but  the  story  bepan  to 
po  topether  around  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.” 

P®R8y  Ann’s  doctor  related 
some  of  what  she  had  told  him 
about  the  Mountain  Man’s  “love” 
for  her. 

Francis  Sharpe,  a  part-time 
deputy  sheriff  from  Johnstown, 
who  had  been  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  a  two-day  rest  and  ran 
into  the  Mountain  Man  and  his 
hostape,  pave  a  particularly 
praphic  account.  He  was  shot 
and  wounded  in  the  washroom 
of  the  cabin  be  was  usinp,  but 
manaped  to  steer  the  kidnaper 
into  a  State  Police  trap. 

Thomas  McGinn,  a  profession¬ 
al  tracker,  from  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  told  a  rupped  tale  of  chase, 
death,  and  frustration  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  death  of  the  FBI 
Apent.  One  of  his  valuable  track- 
inp  dops  was  killed,  another 
badly  wounded  by  the  Mountain 
Man  when  he  was  surprised 
sleepinp  in  a  pine  prove  with 
Peppy  Ann  chained  to  a  tree. 

Talked  to  Neiphbors 

Peppy  Ann  was  tellinp 
friends,  neiphbors  and  others 
about  the  Mountain  Man  sayinp 
he  was  in  love  with  her  and  had 
watched  her  from  afar  for  a 
lonp  time  before  decidinp  to 
seize  her. 

Gradually,  too,  a  portrait  of 
Hollenbauph,  a  frustrated  43- 
year-old  ex-convict  and  mental 
patient  “who  had  never  been  in 
love  with  a  woman  in  his  life” 
emerped. 

Peppy  Ann  told  police  he  had 
confess^  to  her  that  he  was  the 
Mountain  Man  who  had  been 
terrorizinp  the  territory  for  two 


years  as  he  shot  up  homes  and 
autos,  nearly  killed  a  baby  and 
prabbed  women. 

Rombach  dropped  out  of  sipht 
for  a  couple  of  days,  then  walked 
into  the  office  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  June  2,  and  said: 

“I  think  I’ve  pot  it.” 

Nobody  asked  where  or  how, 
but  he  had  a  notebook  crammed 
with  quotes  and  comments. 

“We  each  made  a  day-by-day 
lop  of  what  happened.  Scotty 
did  Peppy  Ann’s  version,  I  did 
the  posse  action  and  backpround- 
inp,”  said  Brem. 

They  had  planned  to  weave 
the  two  topether  after  each 
wrote  a  finished  story. 

Friday  morninp  they  w'ere 
“still  stumblinp  alonp,”  so  they 
decided  Scott  would  write  Peppy 
Ann’s  version,  then  Brem  would 
copy  that  onto  books  and  inter¬ 
ject  the  backpround  and  color 
as  he  went  alonp. 

Sketches  Prepared 

Meanwhile,  Press  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  Nat  Younpblood  sat  down 
with  Brem  and  Rombach  and  pot 
filled  in  on  details  on  some  of 
the  chase’s  more  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments. 

Then  he  went  to  work  on  three 
pen-and-ink  sketches  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  story. 

One  posseman  remembered 
seeinp  the  State  Troopers  usinp 
“preen  maps”  and  Brem  puessed 
these  were  U.S.  peodetic  maps 
of  the  repion  and  Rombach  went 
out  and  boupht  two  for  $1.20. 

“Then  we  pot  another  posse 
member  to  pinpoint  the  main 
points  of  action  in  the  45-square- 
mile  search  area  —  Peppy’s 
house,  the  Mountain  Man’s 
cabin,  the  house  he  burplarized 
for  food,  his  hidden  caves,”  said 
Brem. 

This  was  turned  over  to  Staff 
Artist  Charles  Livolsi  who 
turned  out  a  map  in  cartoon 
style. 

By  now,  it  was  after  noon  on 
Friday — the  writinp  deadline  the 
tw'o  reporters  had  set  for  them¬ 
selves  had  passed. 

“And  we  still  didn’t  have  much 
on  paper,  but  all  of  a  sudden 
the  thinp  came  topether  beauti¬ 
fully.  At  times  Scott  was  dic- 
tatinp  to  me  ripht  out  of  his 
notes  but  most  of  the  time  he 
was  w'ritinp,”  said  Brem. 

The  actual  writinp  took  about 
10  hours,  two  sandwiches,  two 
ice  cream  cones  and  numerous 
cups  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Koeberlein  had  already 
allotted  12  Sunday  columns  for 
the  story,  startinp  with  two  set 
double-column  on  Pape  One. 

Promotion  Push 

On  Saturday,  Editor-in-Chief 
W.  W.  Forster  ordered  the  whole 
works  copyriphted,  and  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  started 
pushinp  spots  onto  tv  and  radio. 

EDITOR  at  P 


Neither  Rombach  nor  Brem 
will  tell  all  of  the  sources;  nor 
do  they  plan  to. 

“It  was  just  a  lot  of  people 
who  spent  a  lot  of  hours  kick- 
inp  around  those  mountains,  and 
they  didn’t  want  to  see  a  pood 
story  shutoff  by  a  checkbook.” 

Or,  as  Koeberlein  put  it: 

“Too  many  men  spent  too 
many  days  and  niphts  in  search 
parties  and  posses — and  an  FBI 
Apent  died — to  pive  the  story 
a  happy  endinp  for  Peppy  Ann. 

“We  just  didn’t  believe  the 
public  should  have  to  wait.” 

Comments  and  compliments 
came  from  all  over  the  area,  but 
the  two  writers  liked  best  the 
one  that  came  out  of  Shade  Gap 
from  one  of  Scotty’s  faithful 
infoi  niants:  “The  accuracy  was 
amazinp.” 

• 

Kofman  Buys 
His  Third  Daily 

Fremont,  Calif. 

Abraham  Kofman,  California 
publisher,  has  acquired  his  third 
daily  newspaper  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Fremont  Newn-Register 
from  Georpe  H.  Oakes  Jr. 

Kofman’s  two  other  dailies 
also  are  in  Alameda  County,  on 
the  east  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  These  are  the  Alameda 
TimcK-Star  and  the  San  Lean¬ 
dro  News,  both  morninp  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Fremont  afternoon  paper 
and  its  affiliated  Newark  News- 
Register  report  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  11,000.  Oakes  is  a 
third-peneration  member  of  a 
California  publishinp  family. 

Stephen  Kofman  has  been 
named  assistant  publisher.  He 
has  been  with  Security  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  San  Jose,, 
Calif.  His  brother,  Morton  Kof¬ 
man,  is  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Alameda  and  San  Leandro 
papers. 

Walter  Hecox  is  editor  of  the 
News-Register.  Edwin  Darby, 
who  advanced  to  the  post  on  the 
recent  resignation  of  Robert 
Ferrier,  is  advertising  manager. 

• 

Large  Billings  Gain 
Predicted  for  Agency 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  will  bill 
between  $140  and  $145  million 
domestically  in  1966,  Arthur  C. 
Fatt,  chairman  of  the  board,  told 
shareholders  this  week  at  the 
agency’s  first  annual  meeting 
since  becoming  a  public  corpora¬ 
tion. 

He  said  billings  would  be 
better  than  15  percent  above  the 
$119.4  million  of  1965  and  50 
percent  higher  than  the  $92.8 
million  of  1964.  Earnings  in  1965 
were  $1,667,567  equal  to  $1.36 
per  share  compared  with  $877,- 
646  or  $.71  per  share  in  1964. 
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Vote  on  S.  1160  Is  Near; 


A  Call  for  Editors’  Help 


If  Passed,  Information  Statute 
Needs  Press  to  Make  Use  of  It 


S.  1160,  a  Public  Records  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate, 
will  probably  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  this 
month.  The  Press  has  the  job 
of  supporting  it  editorially  to 
help  its  passage,  and  if  it  does 
pass,  once  it  becomes  law,  of 
actively  applying  its  safeguards 
to  assure  its  effectiveness. 


By  Rick  Friedman 


The  challenge  to  the  Press 
was  issued  this  week  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R- 
111.),  one  of  the  supporters  of 
S.  1160  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P, 
Rumsfeld  said:  “Too  few  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  com¬ 
municated  to  readers  their  de¬ 
sire  to  have  S.  1160  passed.  Too 
few  have  made  this  desire  known 
through  press  associations  and 
to  their  congressman.” 

S.  1160,  if  it  became  law, 
would  require  every  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  make 
all  its  records  available  to  any 
person  upon  request;  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  court  action  in  cases  of 
unjustified  secrecy.  It  would  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  disclosure  provi¬ 
sion  only  certain  categories  of 
sensitive  government  informa¬ 
tion  involving  national  security 
and  other  matters.  If  passed,  it 
would  become  effective  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment, 
giving  the  Federal  Government 
time  to  make  information  avail¬ 
able. 


Soon  to  House 


S.  1160  passed  the  Senate  Oct. 
13,  1965.  It  was  then  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  and  its  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Government  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  latter,  better  known  as 
the  Moss  Subcommittee,  ap¬ 
proved  S.  1160  on  March  30;  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations  passed  on  it  April  27.  It’s 
expected  to  go  before  the  House 
June  20. 

Cong^ressman  Rumsfeld,  a 
member  of  the  Moss  Committee, 
called  S.  1160  “one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  Congress  in  20  years.” 
He  said  the  Committee’s  action 


in  approving  it  brought  S.  1160 
within  sight  of  passage  this  year 
and  was  “a  history-making  step 
closer  to  the  goal  of  a  more  fully 
informed  citizenry.” 

Rumsfeld  was  confident  that 
once  the  bill  got  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  it  would  be  hard  for 
a  Congressman  to  vote  against 
it.  And  once  it  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  it  would  be 
up  to  the  Press  to  see  that  its 
provisions  were  effective. 

“S.  1160  places  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  Federal  agencies 
to  prove  they  don’t  have  to  make 
the  request^  disclosures,”  he 
pointed  out.  “If  it  passes,  they 
can  be  taken  into  court  and 
asked  to  prove  they  did  not  vio¬ 
late  the  statute.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  them. 

“This  bill  really  goes  to  the 
heart  of  news  management.  If 
information  is  being  denied,  the 
press  can  go  into  Federal  Court 
in  the  district  where  it  is  being 
denied  and  demand  the  agency 
produce  the  records. 

“If  S.  1160  passes,  the  Press 
can’t  sit  on  its  new-won  rights. 
Vigorous,  intelligent,  well-in¬ 
formed  reporters  will  have  to 
ask  the  right  questions.  News¬ 
paper  and  magazine  publishers 
will  have  to  have  the  guts,  the 
backbone,  the  time  and  energy, 
the  willingness  to  put  up  the 
expense  to  test  S.  1160  in 
Federal  court. 

“S.  1160  attacks  a  particular 
communications  problem:  gov¬ 
ernment  becoming  so  complex 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  public 
to  stay  informed.  When  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy  enters  this  picture, 
staying  informed  becomes  im¬ 
possible.” 


Post  Office  Case 


sands  of  jobs  that  were  supposed 
to  go  to  economically  and  edu¬ 
cationally  disadvantaged  youths. 

The  Department  used  Regula¬ 
tion  744.44 — which  states  that 
the  names,  salaries  and  other 
information  about  postal  em¬ 
ployes  should  not  be  given  to 
any  individual,  commercial  firm, 
or  other  non-Federal  agency — 
as  the  basis  for  refusing  to 
divulge  the  names  of  appointees 
to  the  Press,  four  Congressmen, 
or  the  Moss  Committee,  all  of 
whom  challenged  the  secrecy 
regulations. 

The  then-Postmaster  General 
John  Gronouski  finally  did  re¬ 
luctantly  make  the  names  avail¬ 
able  to  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  having  jurisdiction  over 
his  department.  And  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  Post  Office  Department 
authorized  local  postmasters  to 
release  the  names  of  youths 
hired  in  their  cities.  But  the 
Post  Office  Department  still  re¬ 
fused  to  change  the  basic  reg;ula- 
tion. 


Public  Inexperienced 


The  Illinois  Congressman 
pointed  to  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  summer 
employes  last  year  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  happens  when  the 
fabric  of  government  gets  a  tear 
in  it  because  of  bureaucratic 
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IX  THE  HorSE  OE  RErRUlEXTATIVES 


AN  ACT 


To  amend  M-rtio*  S  o(  tbo  AdniiuMrativr  Pnavdiirv  Act,  ciuipter 
33-1.  Ihr  Ad  o(  Jndc  11,  imtS  (ffii  Stal.  2;{8),  (o  clarify 
and  pn>**rt  ihe  r^ht  of  the  pnldic  to  infonuatwa,  and  for 
odwr  (Htrpoart.. 

.  ^  it  raoHod  tin  S4ncH  and  //wwv  of  frcfTraonfa 

S  firm  of  the  f'nilnl  State$  of  .Inrnrw  m  Cxofrcw  — fmfrfrd. 

3  Tbal  amiflti  3,  chapter  324,  <>f  the  Art  of  .Ium  11,  1946 

4  (6i>  fttat.  isaineiKtcd  to  read  a«  f..Uuw..: 

5  “Sir.  3.  Ever}-  aiteiKy  dull  luakr  available  to  the 

6  pnbUc  the  followuif  infnmtalixn ; 

7  “(a)  PtBLirATtox  IX  THF  Ftw:ivi  Rw-istfi.- 
6  Ever}-  armry  «hall  M-paratelr  »lale  an.!  mirenily  puhUih  ia 
•  the  Eedenl  Kep«ter  tor  th*  |utdauce  of  the  {Kililtc  f  A)  do-  ’ 


secrecy. 

The  secrecy  issue  arose  after 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  was  distributing  as 
Congressional  patronage  thou- 


“Seeking  public  information  is 
one  area  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  public  doesn’t  have  too 
much  experience,”  Rumsfeld 
pointed  out.  “It’s  somewhat  of  a 
complicated  procedure.  But  if 
S.  1160  is  passed,  there  are 
federal  agencies  all  over  the 
country  which  will  be  affected 
by  it.” 

In  February,  Rumsfeld  put 
this  message  before  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  He  cited  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  government 
secrecy  which  have  come  to  light 
in  recent  months  and  he  claimed: 
“There  is  no  way  to  wrap  it  up 
and  put  a  ribbon  on  it.  It  is  a 
day-in-and-day-out  problem  in¬ 
volving  at  various  times,  with¬ 
holding,  manipulation  and/or 
news  misinformation.” 

In  this  speech,  the  Congress¬ 
man  claimed  the  solution  was  in 
the  legislation  before  Congress. 

“It  was  drafted,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  it  became  increasingly 
obvious  to  all  of  us  that  there 
was  no  way  the  Subcommittee 
could  fully  solve  the  problem  by 
attempting  to  deal  with  these 
matters  on  an  item-by-item 
basis.  There  is  just  too  much 
government  today  involved  in  so 
many  aspects  of  everyone’s  life 
for  one  subcommittee  to  police  it 
without  some  basic  statutory 
provisions  to  assist  in  this  role. 

“On  Feb.  17  of  last  year,  this 
effort  started  with  about  20 


members  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  Today  there  are  over  40 
members  who  have  sponsored 
this  legrislation,  H.R.  5012,  S. 
1160  and  identical  bills.”  (The 
current  number  is  now  over  50.) 

Rumsfeld  urged  the  Inland 
members  to  help  develop  public 
awareness  and  Congressional 
support  for  such  legislation. 
(Shortly  thereafter,  the  Kewor 
nee  Star-Courier,  used  his  speech 
as  the  basis  for  an  editorial 
which  urged  public  support  in 
his  campaign.) 

Rumsfeld  was  also  among  nine 
Republican  members  of  Congress 
who  wrote  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  April,  seeking  its  sup¬ 
port  for  passage  of  S.  1160. 


Special  Project 


If  S.  1160  does  become  law, 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif.) 
who  has  been  fighting  the  battle 
of  free  access  to  public  informa¬ 
tion  since  he  became  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  11  years  ago. 
But  a  share  of  the  credit  must 
also  go  to  Congressman  Rums¬ 
feld,  who  has  made  it  one  of  his 
special  projects. 

Rumsfeld,  at  33  the  youngest 
GOP  member  of  Congress  and 
the  second  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Moss  Committee, 
dated  his  interest  in  combating 
government  secrecy  back  to  1958 
when  he  was  an  administrative 
assistant  to  then-Congressman 
Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan, 
who  was  recently  appointed '  a 
Senator.  Griffin  passed  his  inter¬ 
est  in  combatting  secrecy  on  to 
Rumsfeld. 

Since  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gn^ss  (1962),  Rumsfeld  has  been 
pushing  for  more  availability  of 
government  information.  In 
June,  1965,  he  urged  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Organiza- 
{Continued  on  page  71) 
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SERVING  2  COMMUNITIES 


2  Dailies  Together 
In  New  Offset  Plant 


Bv  Robert  Eanon 


;sk  and  typewriter.  Lay-  The  Scripps  League  offset  plant  at  Nanspa,  Idaho.  The  building, 

lean  and  efficient.  In  the  60  x  140  feet,  was  completed  March  I,  Both  the  Nampa  daily  and 

>f  Adam  J.  Kalb,  pub-  the  Caldwell  daily  are  printed  here, 

it’s  a  dream  come  true.”  time  conversion  was  completed,  “This  is  an  economy  mow 
.  I  „  ^  all  operators  had  become  pro-  which  many  publishers  could  ia- 

iversion  in  12  Days  ficient  with  the  new  equipment,  itiate,  with  no  sacrifice  in  qual- 

r  equipment  includes  a  trained  under  manufacturers’  ity  or  format  appearance,”  Kalb 
x-unit  Community  press  supervision.  said.  He  feels  the  narrow  pap 

Suburban  folder,  two  Advertisinp:  and  headline  ma-  actually  adds  to  the  papers’  ap- 
;,  five  Justowriters,  a  terial  are  produced  on  the  Pho-  pearance. 
raphic  camera  in  one  of  News,  including:  UPI  wire  A  distinctive  feature  of  th« 

omplete  darkrooms  and  service,  is  set  on  four  PWJ  new  plant  is  a  62-foot  conveyor 
orate  system  of  built-in  Justowriters  with  nine  point  which  runs  from  the  front  office 
nveyors.  type.  Classified  and  legal  notices  through  the  composing  room  and 

publisher  of  both  papers,  ure  set  on  a  JU  Justowriter  on  to  the  page  makeup  complei 
i  new  building  was  com-  using  eight  point.  PWJ’s  were  In  front,  advertising  depart- 
Vlarch  1.  Actual  produc-  selected,  Kalb  said,  for  parts  ment  desks  are  on  one  side  of 
iversion  to  offset  began  interchange  and  were  equipped  the  conveyor  and  editorial  on 
14  and  was  completed  12  to  handle  %"  tape  rather  than  the  other.  Using  three  levels  of 
ter.  standard  1",  staying  with  wire  conveyor  belts,  Kalb  said  both 

!  the  Caldwell  production  size.  advertising  and  editorial  persM- 

n  moved  to  Nampa,  the  „  .  .  nel  can  send  copy  directly  to 

:  there  has  been  retained  -«ving  on  Newsprint  Justowriters,  Photons  or  page 

11  undergo  complete  re-  A  new  Modi-Graphic  reduc-  makeup  without  moving  from 
g  this  summer  to  accom-  tion  camera  with  prism  lens  their  desks. 

advertising,  editorial  photographs  page  pasteups,  and  Conversely,  completed  copy  is 
mlation  departments.  according  to  Publisher  Kalb,  pro-  returned  from  composing.  Top 
ase  one  of  the  conversion,  vides  an  important  facility  for  carries  copy  from  back  to 

!  section  of  the  Caldwell  saving  newsprint.  front ;  second  belt  from  news  and 

vas  printed  in  the  new  By  reducing  page  width  to  ud  departments  to  composing; 

plant,  facilitating  UM",  a  15-inch  page  can  be  and  the  lower  belt  carries  all 
changeover  and  an  unin-  used  allowing  a  30-inch  web  for  copy  to  the  double  page  makeup 
!d  training  schedule  for  the  press.  Copy  is  set  11-pica  complex  at  the  conveyor  ter- 
ion  personnel.  Now  all  measure,  but  the  width  reduc-  minus. 

ion  for  both  papers  is  tion  saves  an  inch  of  newsprint,  “Only  movement  necessitating 
>ne  at  Nampa.  saving  enough  in  newsprint  costs  an  employe  to  leave  his  chair 

to  the  changeover,  to  pay  for  the  extra  camera  is  the  Photon  operator’s  short 
iters  and  Photons  were  investment  in  four  months  with  walk  to  develop  film,”  Kalb  said 
in  the  old  Nampa  build-  established  runs,  according  to  “And  we’re  working  on  a  system 
raining  purposes.  By  the  Kalb.  which  will  eliminate  this.” 

The  page  makeup  complex 
,  allows  two  men  to  handle  32 

’  _ ^  pages  without  moving  from  their 

—  ■  '  work  position.  Each  man’s  facil- 

ity  accommodates  16  pages. 

The  new  building  is  60  feet  by 
^  lar— ~  140  feet.  The  front  is  finished 

in  white  Montana  travertine 
,  with  nighttime  fluorescent  light- 

^  ing.  Balance  of  structure  is  con- 
a  ,  •  ^  Crete  block  painted  white.  A 

40-foot  by  140-foot  paved  kA 
rp  runs  adjacent  to  the  building  for 

employe 


Composing  room  at  Nampa,  Idaho 
plant  has  ad  composition  on  Pho¬ 
tons,  foreground,  and  Justowriters 
beyond  the  central  conveyor  belt 
shown  In  center.  Far  left  is  page 
makeup  complex.  Page  camera 
darkroom  is  through  doorway  In 
right  background. 


$500,000  InvestmenI 

other  features  of  the  ne* 
building  include  zoned  heating 
and  air  conditioning  with  sej^ 
rate  roof-mounted  units  for  ^ 
]®r  of  the  building’s  three  swtions. 
M  S  ^  A  35%  expansion  is  built  into 
^  the  stnicture,  Kalb  said,  allow¬ 

ing  added  production  when  ^ 
if  necessary  without  adding 
space. 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Antitrust  Chief  Advocates 


Restraints  on  Advertising 

Turner  Says  €k>vernment  Might 
Sponsor  Reports  to  Consumers 


Washington 

Donald  F.  Turner,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  antitrust  laws 
be  invoked  to  curb  the  “extensive 
monopoly  rewards”  that  accrue 
to  companies  that  make  heavy 
advertising  outlays  and  reap 
high  profits  from  “monopolistic 
prices.” 

Major  promotional  expendi¬ 
tures,  he  said  in  a  talk  to  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  here 
June  2,  affect  not  only  the 
rivalry  among  established  firms 
but  also  influence  conditions 
which  keep  competing  products 
out  of  the  marketplace. 

It  would  be  “quite  appropri¬ 
ate,”  Turner  asserted,  to  impose 
a  limitation  on  promotional  ex¬ 
penditures  by  a  firm  or  firms 
that  have  obtained  “undue  mar¬ 
ket  power  through  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Act.” 

Consumer  Information 

The  former  professor  whom 
President  Johnson  appointed  to 
prosecute  monopolies  offered  an¬ 
other  corrective  measure  under 
antitrust  law.  This,  he  said, 
would  involve  government  spon¬ 
sorship  of  agencies  that  dis¬ 
seminate  information  evaluating 
product  claims. 

“We  all  know,”  Turner  said, 
“that  such  consumer  research 
organizations  as  Consumer  Re¬ 
ports  tend  to  promote  informed 
consumer  judgment,  and  we  can 
reasonably  surmise  that  reports 
of  that  kind,  if  generally  cir¬ 
culated,  would  significantly 
limit  the  ability  of  advertising 
to  enhance  degrees  of  monopoly 
power,  to  say  nothing  of  en¬ 
abling  consumers  to  spend  their 
dollars  more  fruitfully.” 

Turner  opened  his  remarks  at 
the  Briefing  Conference  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Controls  of  Advertising  and 
Promotion  by  declaring,  “there 
are  many  aspects  of  advertising 
that  deserve  critical  study.”  He 
confined  his  critique  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  advertising  and 
similar  promotional  effort  “is 
likely  to  enhance  the  growth  of 
monopoly  in  our  economy.” 

He  saw  advertising’s  chief 
benefits  in  providing  “highly  use¬ 
ful”  information  and  in  bringing 
buyers  into  contact  with  sellers. 


with  the  resultant  increase  in 
competition.  More  information, 
he  conceded,  is  likely  to  promote 
and  facilitate  the  functioning  of 
a  competitive  market. 

“Nevertheless,”  he  advised, 
“we  need  to  consider  also  the 
nature  of  the  costs  which  exist 
and  how  these  are  likely  to  bal¬ 
ance  with  potential  gains.  All 
economic  activities  involve  some 
cost  in  that  they  are  associated 
with  the  using  up  of  resources. 
This  applies  as  much  to  the 
production  of  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  as  to  the  production  of 
automobiles. 

Question  of  Excessive  Costs 

“Whether  in  some  industries 
advertising  costs  are  excessive 
in  relation  to  what  we  get  out  of 
them  is  an  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  question.  My  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  the  relation  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  competition  and  monop¬ 
oly.” 

Turner  examined  the  role  of 
advertising  in  establishing 
brands  and  offered  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  “the  phenomenon”  of 
unbranded  products  which  “sell 
at  prices  substantially  below 
those  of  heavily  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts,  even  where  there  is  little 
real  difference  between  them.” 

A  consumer,  he  noted,  decides 
to  buy  an  established  brand 
rather  than  a  cheaper  but  un¬ 
known  product  simply  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  risks  to  him  that  the 
product  will  not  do  the  job  for 
which  he  is  buying  it.  This  “ex¬ 
pectable  behavior,”  Turner  said, 
causes  a  new  entrant  to  con¬ 
sider  the  prospect  of  having  to 
sell  his  product  at  a  low  price 
or  else  incur  heavy  selling  costs 


in  penetrating  the  market. 

In  terms  of  antitrust  doc¬ 
trine,  the  government  attorney 
repeatedly  viewed  advertising  as 
“an  increased  barrier  to  entry” 
in  the  marketplace  and  at  one 
point  he  pressed  his  point  by 
saying: 

“When  heavy  advertising  and 
other  promotional  expenditures 
create  durable  preferences  going 
beyond  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  product,  resistant  to  any¬ 
thing  but  major  countervailing 
promotional  campaigns,  we  may 
well  question  whether  the  price 
(for  providing  information  to 
consumers)  has  not  become  too 
high.” 

‘Monopoly  Rewards’ 

When  the  number  of  firms  in 
an  industry  are  few,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  the  potentiality  of  com¬ 
petition  is  decreased  and  thus 
firms  already  in  the  market  are 
not  inhibited  from  “setting  high 
prices  and  achieving  extensive 
monopoly  rewards.” 

Turner  called  attention  to  a 
recent  study  which,  he  said, 
found  a  significant  correlation 
between  the  proportion  of  indus¬ 
try  sales  devot^  to  advertising 
and  the  average  profit  rates  that 
were  earned.  Industries  with 
high  advertising  outlays  tended 
to  earn  profit  rates  which  were 
about  50%  higher  than  those 
which  did  not  undertake  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effort. 

Average  profit  rates  in  this 
study  reached  nearly  8%  after 
taxes  on  stockholders’  equity. 
Turner  said.  It  is  likely,  he  com¬ 
mented,  that  these  additional 
gains  represent  monopoly  re¬ 
wards.  “They  represent  price 
levels  which  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  basis  of  restrictions 
on  competition,”  he  declared. 

Taking  a  look  at  statistics  in 
the  soap  and  detergent  industry, 
Turner  observed  that  leaders  in 


“WE  SHOULD  BEGIN  to  consider  seriously  how 
best  we  might  promote  and  develop  other  methods  of 
supplying  information  to  consumers — methods 
which  would  give  the  consumer  much  better  and 
more  useful  information  than  he  now  gets  and  at 
lower  special  cost;  which  would  thus  decrease  the  im¬ 
pact,  profitability,  and  amount  of  private  advertising 
expenditures;  and  which  would  consequently  im¬ 
prove  competition  in  many  industries  by  lowering 
barriers  to  entry.** 

— DONALD  F.  TURNER,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  Charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  U.S,  Department  of  Justice. 
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the  sales  of  packaged  items, 
which  are  heavily  advertised,  fall 
behind  in  bulk  sales  to  institu¬ 
tions  and  business  firms  who  are 
better  informed  as  to  product 
quality  and  “much  less  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  kind  of  blandishments 
that  seem  to  influence  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife.” 

The  Matter  of  Discounts 

“Heavy  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  may  promote  industrial 
concentration  in  a  number  of 
ways,”  Turner  said,  leading  into 
the  economies  that  accrue  to  a 
major  advertiser  who  is  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  rate  dis¬ 
counts  from  media. 

The  antitrust  division  chief 
touched  on  the  field  in  which  a 
Senate  committee  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  hearings  to  determine 
whether  legislation  might  be  in 
order  to  require  the  broadcasting 
networks  to  stop  discount  allow¬ 
ances  which  give  a  large  com¬ 
pany  an  additional  edge  in  build¬ 
ing  markets  for  a  variety  of 
products. 

In  Turner’s  view,  it  is 
doubtful  that  savings  from  tele¬ 
vision  quantity  discounts  should 
be  passed  along  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  “It  may  well  be  appro¬ 
priate  public  policy,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “to  prohibit  or  at  least 
drastically  limit  them.” 

The  Congressional  inquiry 
into  the  effect  of  discounts  on 
extension  of  monopoly  grew  out 
of  an  academic  treatise  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
in  July,  1965.  One  of  the  authors. 
Jack  A.  Blum,  a  onetime  weekly 
newspaper  editor  who  graduated 
from  Columbia  Law  School,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  antitrust 
subcommittee.  His  co-author  of 
the  report  which  advocates  re¬ 
straints  on  television  network 
discounts  is  Prof.  Harlan  M. 
Blake  of  Columbia  University. 

Although  the  general  interest 
of  the  Senators  has  been  directed 
toward  the  television  industry, 
testimony  has  opened  up  refer¬ 
ences  to  discount  structures  in 
other  media  which  appear  to 
generate  the  same  kind  of  prod¬ 
uct  diversity  by  favoring  large 
advertisers  over  newcomers  in 
the  marketplace.  Specific  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  by  one  manufac¬ 
turer  to  difficulties  he  en¬ 
countered  in  negotiating  with 
Sunday  supplement  and  comics 
section  publishers. 

Profit-Making  Role 

Turner  also  called  attention  to 
Senate  committee  hearings  on 
the  drug  industry  which  revealed 
that  pharmaceutical  firms  spend 
nearly  25%  of  sales  revenues  on 
selling.  He  remarked:  “It  seems 
unlikely  that  these  expenditures 
would  be  made  if  they  did  not 
play  an  important  profit-making 
role.” 
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Regular  Linage  Diet 
In  Speeial  Sections 

By  Mark  \^’arren 

Special  Sections  Editor 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier 


WELCOME  TO  PURDUE — John  A.  ScoH,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier,  looks  on  as  Dr.  Frederick  L 
Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  University,  holds  up  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper's  "Welcome  to  Purdue"  special  section. 


Do  special  sections  represent 
an  untapped  opportunity  for 
newspapers? 

The  answer  is  “yes.” 

What  is  the  best  method  of 
handling  special  sections  with¬ 
out  disrupting  a  paper’s  normal 
operation? 

The  plan  used  by  the  Journal 
and  Courier  works  efficiently  and 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
specific  needs  of  other  papers — 
large  or  small. 

In  One  Department 

The  setup  follows : 

All  sections  are  channelled 
through  one  department — special 
sections. 

The  special  sections  editor 
plans,  prepares  and  produces 
each  section.  This  includes  close 
control  of  copy,  editing,  dummy¬ 
ing  and  actual  makeup  super¬ 
vision. 

In  larger  sections,  in  case 
additional  help  is  required  from 
the  city  side,  a  written  request 
is  made  of  the  city  editor.  It 
outlines  specific  stories  needed. 
The  city  editor  then  makes  the 
actual  assignments.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion,  the  stories  are  returned 
to  the  special  sections  editor  for 
processing. 

The  plan  was  adopted  six 
years  ago  when  the  volume  of 
sections  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  necessary 
to  create  a  separate  department. 
This  came  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  George  W.  Lamb,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  who  had  produced 
many  sections  in  a  13-year 


TYPICAL  SECTION— The  96-pa9e 
1 0th  annual  Speedway  special  sec¬ 
tion  provides  data  on  the  500- 
nM'le  race  classic  at  Indianapolis — 
some  65  miles  from  Lafayette. 
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period  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
present  plan. 

More  Interesting 

Commenting  on  the  change. 
Lamb  said  the  results  and  bene¬ 
fits  are  apparent:  Better  and 
more  interesting  sections,  mark¬ 
edly  improved  quality,  higher 
standards  and  favorable  accept¬ 
ance  from  the  readers.  They  are 
now  recognized  for  their  content 
and  no  longer  are  simply  “ad 
producers.” 

Approximately  three  dozen 
sections  are  produced  in  a  year’s 
time.  Some  are  on  standard 
topics  such  as  home  improve¬ 
ment,  back-to-school,  Christmas 
gifts  etc.  None  is  treated 
routinely,  however.  Each  is  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  before  the  work 
is  started  to  insure  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach,  new  material  and  best 
art. 

The  sections  range  in  size 
from  a  dozen  or  16  pages  up  to 
96.  The  average  runs  36  pages. 
Both  regular  and  tab  formats 
are  used. 

There  are  some  editions  of 
strictly  local  origin.  One  of  these 
is  the  traditional  Welcome  to 
Purdue  issue  which  appears  the 
first  day  of  the  fall  term  when 
20,000  students  begin  classes  on 
the  main  campus  at  West  Lafay¬ 
ette.  This  issue  gives  new  stu¬ 
dents  a  thorough  general  back¬ 
ground  of  the  university,  its 
fields  of  learning  and  research, 
traditions  and  facilities.  The  edi¬ 
tion  provides  a  grenuine  service 
to  incoming  freshmen  and  trans¬ 
fer  students  particularly. 

Another  issue,  which  runs  96 
pages  annually,  is  the  Speedway 
edition. 

One  for  ‘The  500’ 

The  Speedway  edition  gives  a 
complete  breakdown  on  the  an¬ 
nual  500-mile  race  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Extra  copies  of  this  is¬ 
sue  are  sent  by  the  thousands 
to  race  car  fans  throughout  the 
United  States.  Many  are  sent  to 
the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  states  particularly. 

Still  another  issue  which  has 
wide  distribution  is  the  farm 
special.  Authorities  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  contribute  their 
talents.  This  year’s  issue,  for 
example,  had  personal  articles 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
a  former  Secretary  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Undersecretary. 


After  each  issue  appears,  a 
complete  analysis  is  made  of 
every  phase  of  its  production. 
Each  department  head  involved 
— special  sections,  advertising, 
composing  room  and  pressroom 
— submits  a  detailed  report. 
These  are  assembled  by  the 
paper’s  general  manager,  Albert 
J.  Bonner  Jr.  The  aim:  to  study 
the  results,  avoid  any  pitfalls 
encountered,  and  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  the  following  year’s  prod¬ 
uct. 

Much  of  It  Is  Plus 

What  do  special  sections  do  for 
a  newspaper’s  ad  linage? 

Plenty.  They  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  revenue-producers,  particu¬ 
larly  of  plus  advertising. 

For  advertisers  interested  in 
reaching  a  specific  group  of 
readers  have  an  ideal  medium 
in  the  special  section.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  farm 
special,  which  attracts  imple¬ 
ment  dealers,  seed  firms  and 
many  other  groups ;  business  and 
industry,  which  draws  from 
firms  large  and  small ;  the  Speed¬ 
way  issue,  which  draws  from 
the  automotive  world  in  general 
and  Welcome  to  Purdue,  which 
attracts  many  business  and 
service  firms  catering  to  students 
and  their  families. 

Sale  of  special  issues  is 
through  promotion  in  regular 
issues  plus  thousands  of  mail 
requests  from  throughout  the 
United  States. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
137-year-old  Journal  and  Cour¬ 
ier,  there  is  no  hard-and-fast 
rule,  but  it  is  considered  that 
every  newspaper  of  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  can  profitably  adopt  the 
special  sections  plan. 

For  those  of  smaller  circula¬ 
tion,  a  part-time  special  sec¬ 
tions  editor  can  be  the  answer. 

For  both  larger  and  smaller 
papers  the  advantages  which  ac¬ 


crue  will  be  apparent:  Pinpoint 
ing  of  responsibility,  reductiMi 
of  burden  on  the  regular  news 
staff,  reduced  production  costs 
through  planning  and  copy  cot- 
trol,  more  productive  adver¬ 
tising — a  better  product. 

• 

3  Pages  on  Viet  Nam 
Policy  Cost  $20,880  ^ 

Advocates  of  a  U.S.  milltarj 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nan 
spent  $20,880  to  publish  their 
appeal  to  President  Johnson  and 
list  6,400  signatures  in  a  three- 
page  adver  tisement  that  ran  is 
the  Editorial  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  o£  Sunday,  June  6. 

The  various  sponsoring  groups 
represented  mostly  people  in  the 
academic  world.  Originally  they 
placed  a  quarter-page  ad  in  the 
Times,  May  22,  that  cost  |2,58L 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Wells,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  one  of  the  sponsoring 
groups,  the  Committee  of  the 
Professions,  said  it  was  hoped 
the  new  publication  would  result 
in  additional  funds  to  pay  the 
cost  of  similar  ads  in  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country. 

• 

2  Salesmen  Added 
For  Food  Accounts 

Philadelphu 

The  appointments  of  D® 
Branyan  and  Charles  M.  Rice  to 
the  Food  Division  of  the  Phikir 
delphia  Inquirer’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  have  been 
announced  by  National  Adve^ 
tising  Manager  Charles  E- 
Schaub. 

Branyan  has  been  a 
of  the  newspaper’s  classified 
sales  staff  since  1963. 

Rice,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Omaha,  joined  the 
Inquirer  recently  after  fo® 
years  as  a  sales  representatn* 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Advertise  your  product  in  Copley  Northern  Illinois  Newspapers.  That’s  how.  The 
Aurora-Elgin-Joliet  market,  with  a  combined  population  of  726,745  in  the  ABC  city  and 
retail  trading  zones  is  the  largest  market  in  Illinois  outside  Chicago. 

Last  year  Retail  Sales  totaled  $381,288,000. 
Reach  this  prosperous  market.  Put  your  money  where  your  sales  are.  Advertise  in  three  daily, 
dynamic  newspapers— Aurora  Beacon-News,  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  and  Joliet  Herald-News 
—boasting  83%  family  coverage  within  their  individual  city  zones. 
Advertisers  purchasing  the  Copley  Northern  Illinois  Newspapers  "package”  save  09c 
per  line,  a  13.8%  reduction,  as  compared  with  individual  rates  if  bought  separately. 

AURORAIELGINIJOLIET 

AURORA  BEACON-NEWS/ELGIN  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS/JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


Ring  of  Truth' 


16  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois— Springfield,  Illinois— 
San  Diego,  California— Sacramento,  California— and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the 

Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington 
bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  Major  centers  of  the  world. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Name  Change  Copy  Avoids 
Stock  Exchange  of  Words 


When  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  changed  its  name  recently 
to  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  the 
company  and  its  agency,  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  wanted  to  make 
one  impact  in  selected  news¬ 
papers  coast  to  coast. 

The  objective  was  to  get  across 
three  major  points:  (1)  Mobil’s 
new  name  (spelled  without  an 
“e”) ;  (2)  the  company’s  list¬ 
ing  in  the  stock  tables  carried 
in  major  dailies;  (3)  its  new 
symbol  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  ticker. 

The  new  corporate  name  links 
the  company  more  closely  with 
the  name  of  its  products. 

An  analysis  of  Mobil’s  208,000 
shareholders  showed  that  more 
than  50  percent  were  located  in 
the  Northeast.  Also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  were  financial  analysts 
and  investors  in  other  large 
cities  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  cities  where  Mobil  has 
operating  units,  such  as  mar¬ 
keting,  manufacturing,  explora¬ 
tion,  production  and  chemicals. 

Aimed  at  Sliareholder!> 

The  result  was  a  1000-line  ad 
(size,  copy  and  art  being  re- 
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The  Qutd  Cities'  Largest  Dailjf  Circulation 

MOLINE 

DISPATCH 

ROCK  YsLAND 
ARGUS 

Nof'l  Repr  ~  THE  ALLEN  KLAPR  CO. 
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garded  as  unusual  for  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  type)  for 
dailies  in  seven  large  cities  and 
the  four  regional  editions  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  In  addi-  ^ 

tion  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ^ 
this  ad  was  used  in  dailies  in  2l 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 

Philadelphia,  Detroit,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Boston. 

A  smaller  ad  without  art  work 
ran  in  29  other  cities.  I  j 

To  reach  shareholders  in  L! 

smaller  communities,  especially 
in  the  Northeast,  this  ad  ran  in 
dailies  in  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  'Socony  will  be  wiped  out  today.' 

Buffalo,  Providence,  Rochester,  .  ....  _ _ 

Albany,  Syracuse,  Hartford,  -references  to  its  former  and 

Springfield  (Mass.),  Wilming-  present  neighbors  m  the  stock  Omega  Rides  Gemini  9 
ton,  Bridgeport,  Utica,  New  tables.  Ads  were  placed  on  finan-  Info  Newspaper  Space 
Haven,  Worcester,  Trenton  and  ^bles^S^osstole!  ^  All  systems  were  "go” 

■  DDB  rationale  in  preparing  Monday  (June  6)  for  the  Ome 

Dailies  were  also  selected  in  iUo,  newsnaner  camDaiem  nromnt.i 


SOLABAS 
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— references  to  its  former  and 


All  systems  were 


■  DDB  rationale  in  preparing  Monday  (June  6)  for  the  Omega 

Dailies  were  alw  selected  in  j.jjis  type  of  ad  was  to  the  effect  newspaper  campaign  promoting 
cities  where  Mobil  has  a  large  ^^at  when  most  companies  the  watch  worn  by  astronautj 
number  of  active  or  retired  em-  change  their  names,  formal,  during  the  Gemini  9  space  flight 
ployes,  most  of  whoni  are  also  rather  stereotyped  copy  and  size  Omega  used  2,100-line  ads  in 
shareholder^  These  cities  were  ^re  scheduled.  major  markets  the  day  after 

bt.  Louis,  Houston,  Beaumont,  ..•yy^y  do  it  the  way  everyone  successful  completion  of  the 
Dallas,  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  ag^ed  the  agency,  space  mission.  The  ads,  post 

Kansas  City,  Miami,  Denver,  ..Le^.g  different  and  have  an  poned  because  of  previous  flight 

ad  that  is  read  and  remem-  cancellations,  contained  a  sketch 
and  Wichita.  »»  _ * 


Ticker  Symbol 


red.”  of  the  watch  and  an  astronaut 

•  walking  in  space, 

aper  Runs  Section  Bernard  Kleiman,  Omega 

n  Beauty’s  Visit  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad- 

^  vertising  and  marketing,  said  he 

When  Miss  America,  Deborah  decided  to  use  newspapers  ex- 


-  XU  1  J  Paper  Runs  Section 

The  copy  in  the  large  ads,  run  „  . 

the  day  the  company’s  name  was  Beauty  S  V  ISlt 
officially  changed,  was  headed  When  Miss  America,  Deborah 
“Socony  Will  Be  Wiped  Out  Bryant,  made  an  appearance  in 


Bryant,  made  an  appearance  in  dusively  because  other  media 
T(day  and  art  showed  the  name  Hastings,  Neb.,  for  the  opening  did  not  offer  the  flexibility 
being  erased  from  a  blackboard,  ©f  a  new  menswear  store,  the  needed  for  such  a  topical  cam- 
The  smaller  ads  (without  art)  Hastings  Daily  Tribune  seized  paign. 


The  smaller  ads  (without  art)  Hastings  Daily  Tribune  seized 
started  ■with  “We  Are  Proud  To  the  opportunity  for  a  four-pagfe 
Announce  the  End  of  Socony  Miss  America  section. 


Mobil.”  The  main  copy  for  both 


asiings  uatiy  i  rxoune  aeizeu  paig^i. 

e  opportunity  for  a  four-page  ^he  ads  were  submitted  to 
iss  America  sectiim.  newspapers  on  a  stand-by  basu 

The  store  Purchased  three  publication  24  hours  after 


ads  was  the  same,  indicating  the  pages  and  a  soft  drink  distribu-  gnjashdown 

new  name  of  the  company,  the  tor,  an  automobile  dealer  and  ’  .  u  ji  j  k 

ticker  symbol  as  MOB,  instead  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  split  _  campaign  was  handled  by 

SOM,  and  that  the  name  would  a  fourth  page.  The  back  page  faster  Hamson  Inc.,  agents  for 

be  found  under  MobilOil  (one  was  full  color  and  there  was 

word)  in  the  stock  tables.  To  color  on  the  other  three,  the  first  • 

further  stress  this  latter  point,  time  the  Tribune  has  run  as  Huffines  in  PR  Post 

the  copy  concluded  with  “Good-  much  color  in  a  four-page  sec-  d_-i  _ii  c. _ i _ i 

bye  Smucker.  Hello,  Mohasco”  tion. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
87%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Reprosantatlvaa:  Crasmar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


)une  has  run  as  Huffines  in  PR  Post 
a  four-page  sec-  Rockwell-Staiidard 

Pittsburgh 
Gordon  Huffines  has  joined 
Rockwell  -  Standard  Corpor*- 
tion’s  public  relations  staff  here 
I  as  manager  of  editorial  serv- 

md  The  Sun 

communications  at  the  Cnes*- 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Cleve- 
land,  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  pub- 
B  plSCe  lisher  of  the  International  Rail¬ 

way  Journal  in  London,  1961- 
aper  ,  1963,  associate  editor  of  the 

•  i  Whaley-Eaton  Newsletters  in 

•  I  Washington,  D.C.,  1958-61,  and 
I  director  of  publications  at  the 
i  Federation  for  Railway  PW 

ress,  1951-1958.  He  started  hia 
I  career  as  a  Washington  cone- 
Ndara  A.  orrr^sb*.  |  spondent  for  a  group  of  newa- 
ladelphia.  Minneapolis  {  papers  in  1949. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  means 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (e) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (e) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Conjure  up  an  image  of  New  England,  and  chances  are  you*  11 
think  of  saltbox  villages,  Old  North  Church,  and  Colonial  door¬ 
ways.  Sure,  they*re  still  there,  attracting  a  multi-million  dollar 
tourist  trade.  But  New  England  has  a  new  face,  too,  of  business 
and  industry  leading  the  nation  in  advanced  technology  and  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Like  the  $3-billion-Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Hartford,  with  its  elliptical  office  tower — a  perfect 
example  of  how  modern  planning,  linked 
with  traditional  Yankee  enterprise  makes  ^ 
for  a  market  on  the  move,  one  that's  100%  «  O 

sold  on  newspapers,  and  by  them!  *  1 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 
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A  web 
offset  press 
with  measurable 
superiority: 


THE  NEW 

VALUE- ENGINEERED 
C0TTRELL\T-15A 


^Elimination  of  unnecessary  cost,  i.e.,  cost  which  provides 
neither  quality,  usefulness,  service  life,  nor  appearance. 


4 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 


This  new  web  offset  press  was  designed  with  the  latest 
value-engineering  techniques  to  help  you  achieve 
two  things:  The  highest  productive  capacity  for  your 
capital  investment . . .  and  printing  quality  that  will 
give  you  a  more  eye  catching  newspaper. 

Examples;  □  This  new  Cottrell  Model  V-15A  press  has 
50%  faster  speed— 15,000  papers  per  hour.  □  Plus 
the  ability  to  produce  a  24-page  broadsheet  newspaper 
with  standard  jaw  folder.  □  Bearer-equipped  blanket 


cylinders  that  insure  a  sparkling  image.  □  Shorter  hor¬ 
izontal  web  lead  and  register  control  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  eye-pleasing  color  you  can  sell  to  advertisers. 

But  get  the  whole  story  of  the  new  value-engineered 
Cottrell  Model  V-15A.  The  best  measure  of  its  superi¬ 
ority  is  in  terms  of  your  potential  savings.  Call  Richard 
W.  Rosebury  —  The  Cottrell  Company  —  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  at  (203)  599-1500  collect.  Or  send  for 
literature.  Zip  Code  02891. 


HARRIS 

■Ksaipgwr"  1^1 

INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 
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WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


$30  Million  Plymouth 
Account  Goes  to  Y&R 


In  one  of  the  biggest  single 
account  changes  for  many  years, 
Young  &  Rubicam  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  $30,000,000  in 
Plymouth  car  billings. 

The  change  came  after  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  agents  for  the 
Chrysler-Plymouth  division  of 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  since  1943, 
failed  to  gain  approval  for  its 
1967  Plymouth  campaign. 

During  the  time  that  Ayer 
handled  Plymouth,  the  bulk  of 
the  agency’s  work  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Plymouth  spent  more  than 
$6,000,000  annually  in  the  press. 
Additionally,  billings  included 
$12-13,000,000  spent  annually 
by  dealers  through  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Advertising  Association. 
More  than  half  of  the  latter 
total  was  allocated  to  print  me¬ 
dia. 

More  Help  for  Dealers 

It  is  understood  that  while 
changes  are  likely  in  creative 
approaches,  basic  media  policies 
will  not  be  greatly  changed. 
However,  confirmation  of  this 
fact  was  not  obtainable  from 
Y&R  this  week,  a  spokesman 
commenting:  “We  are  in  the 
process  of  planning  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  account  and  hir¬ 
ing  people  to  service  it.  We  have 
not  yet  considered  media  sched¬ 
ules.” 

Y&R  already  had  more  than 
a  small  wedge  in  the  Plymouth 
door.  The  agency  handles  the 
Chrysler  and  Imperial  car  lines 
and  in  the  course  of  this  activity 
has  built  up  a  strong  relation¬ 
ship  with  dealers.  The  agency 
also  handles  Chrysler  corporate 
and  international  advertising. 


In  announcing  the  switch,  a 
spokesman  for  the  automotive 
giant  said:  “The  decision  to 
authorize  Y&R  to  handle  our 
1967  advertising  for  Plymouth 
along  with  Chrysler  and  Im¬ 
perial  passenger  cars  was  made 
following  presentations  this 
week  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and 
Y&R  ...  we  believe  this  move 
will  give  our  dealers  a  better 
coordinate  marketing  program 
at  the  retail  level.” 

Intensive  advertising  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  cars  this  fall,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  feature  completely 
new  styling. 

Last  October  one  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  in  new  car  introductory 
advertising  was  a  double-truck 
Plymouth  advertisement  in  the 
Detroit  News  which  was  pre¬ 
printed  in  monotone.  Up  to  this 
point,  only  full-color  rotogra¬ 
vure  or  offset  inserts  had  been 
placed. 

Ayer  serviced  most  of  its 
Plymouth  billings  from  a  De¬ 
troit  office  staffed  by  90  persons. 

• 

Cotton  Co-Op 
Test  Expanded 

The  National  Cotton  Council 
plans  to  expand  its  cooperative 
advertising  test  program. 

Earl  Younts,  Southwestern 
field  service  supervisor  of  NCC, 
said  the  Council  is  ready  to  ex¬ 
tend  coverage  of  the  co-op  ad 
program  to  include  260  more 
stores  in  140  top  markets.  Up  to 
now  the  test  has  been  limited  to 
14  stores. 

Under  the  co-op  program,  the 
NCC  pays  half  of  the  retailer’s 
advertising  costs  on  ads  featur¬ 
ing  all-cotton  merchandise. 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 
Markets  ■— 


GORDON  H.  JOHNSON,  newly 
named  president  of  Oancer- 
Fitigerald-Sample  Inc.,  started 
with  the  agency  in  May,  1944— 
about  nine  months  after  the 
change  from  Blaclcett-Sample- 
Hummert  to  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample.  He  had  been  national 
merchandise  manager  for  the 
Montgomery  Ward  retail  chain  at 
Chicago. 

His  advancement  at  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  has  been  as 
follows: 

1944-45  —  Assistant  account 
executive  on  Oxqdol. 

1946-49 — Vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  Dreft. 

1950-52 — Vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  all  Procter  & 
Gamble  products  handled  by 
Dancer-Fitxgerald-Sample. 

1953-58 — Vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  all  General 
Mills  products  handled  by  Oancer- 
Rtzgerald-Sample. 

1958-62 — Senior  vicepresident 
and  management  supervisor  on  the 
General  Mills,  Simoniz  and  Frito- 
Lay  business. 

1962-66 — Executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  agency. 
Management  supervisor  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Simoniz,  Frito-Lay,  De 
Luxe  Reading,  Schicic  Electric, 
Rival  Pet  Foods. 

Hobbies:  Fishing,  Roof  Top 
Gardening. 


UniRoyal  Appoints 
2  Women  for  PR 

Two  public  relations  appoint, 
ments  at  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  have  been  announced  )k 
Arthur  M.  York,  director 
public  relations. 

Miss  Patricia  Herald  has  beti 
appointed  public  relations  man- 
ager,  home  furnishings,  and 
Mrs.  Doris  M.  Farrant  has  been 
named  public  relations  managtr 
textile  and  consumer  product!. 

Miss  Herald  joined  U.  S. 
Rubber  in  1962  to  direct  public 
relations  for  consumer  and  » 
dustrial  products.  Previously 
she  was  at  Interpublic  Inc.,  haj. 
dling  fashion  and  home  fumisk. 
ings.  She  majored  in  joumalia 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Farrant  was  product 
news  publicity  manager 
newspapers  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  at  Celanese  Fibers  Market¬ 
ing  Co.  She  holds  a  B.  S.  degne 
in  textiles  and  business  admij- 
istration  from  Skidmore  College, 
• 

^Little  Orphan  Annie’ 
Appears  in  Du  Pont  Ad 

In  the  first  ad  in  a  new  adver 
tising  campaign,  Du  Pont  fea¬ 
tures  Harold  Gray’s  “Little 
Orphan  Annie.”  Annie  is  wear¬ 
ing  her  famed  red  dress,  which 
has  come  through  shipwrecks, 
kidnapings  and  earthquakes 
without  a  wrinkle.  Annie’s  drea, 
rejmrts  the  ad,  is  similar  to  the 
“Little  Girl  Look”  dresses  d 
today.  And  these  dresses  pro 
vide  excellent  performance,  says 
Du  Pont,  because  so  many  are 
made  with  “  ‘Dacron’  ...  The 
Daddy  Warbucks  of  polyester." 

The  ad,  a  full  color  page 
facing  a  black  and  white  copy 
page,  appeared  in  the  New  yod 
Times  Magazine  of  June  12.  It 
is  the  first  of  several  Du  Pat 
ads  which  will  utilize  oaiit 
strip  personalities. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  ami 
Osborn  prepared  the  series  for 
Du  Pont. 


. ■■■!  NEW  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE  | 

For  example:  Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 

Boston  and  marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 
Worcester  Boston -Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results. 

Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-stth 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  955 

Wilmington/NewCaslIe  County  hoosoholfc 

I  sales  results.  •tio,s2i  oei.  ebi  hshia., 

&C-u_:*4.  31.6%  above  national  average 

Schmitt,  ^  jjg  cj  £b, 

52%  above  national  average 
For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/WiM«tai.*A 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 
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Why  are  so 
many  more  publishers 
insisting  on 
MGD  Unit  Drives? 


Balanced  design,  that^  why! 


Balanced  design  is  just  one  very  good  reason. 
After  all,  it  figures  that  the  one  and  only 
press  drive  manufacturer  affiliated  with  a 
press  manufacturer  knows  the  specific  needs 
of  each  press  and  each  installation.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  integral  design,  a  major  factor  in 
matched  high-speed  performance  with  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  and  service.  And  you 
enjoy  the  full  protection  of  one  single  war¬ 
ranty  which  covers  both  the  Goss  Press  and 
MGD  Unit  Drive. 

More  and  more  publishers  are  insisting  on 
MGD  Unit  Drives.  At  last  count  there  were 
nearly  200  units  going  into  papers  all  over 


the  U.S.,  and  as  far  away  as  Mexico,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East.  What  does  this 
mean  to  you?  Well,  doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason 
that  if  you  were  publishing  in  Mexico  City, 
Buenos  Aires  or  Manila,  you’d  select  the 
most  reliable  drive.  Particularly  when  you 
also  consider  the  plus  performance  and 
unique  features  made  possible  by  MGD’s 
strong  research  and  development  program. 

So,  no  matter  where  you  publish,  why  not 
get  more  information  on  how  MGD  Unit 
Drives  can  benefit  you.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  write;  Fincor,  Inc.,  3100  S.  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


FINCOR.  INCORPORATED 


MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 


Baker  to  Assume 
Obligations  of 
Collyer  Agency 

Toronto 

Advertising  circles  in  Canada 
were  shocked  this  week  when  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed 
against  Collyer  Advertising 
Limited  by  one  of  its  creditors. 

Considered  as  an  up-and- 
coming  agency  with  annual  bill¬ 
ings  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,- 
000,000,  Collyer  was  taken  over 
in  January  of  this  year  by 
Baker  Advertising  Limited  of 
Toronto. 

Shortly  after  the  bankruptcy 
petition  was  filed  a  press  con¬ 
ference  was  called  by  David  E. 
Gillespie,  president  of  Baker. 

He  proposed  that  Baker 
would  gradually  reimburse  285 
unsecured  creditors  who  are 
owed  more  than  $300,000  by  tbe 
Montreal-based  Collyer  firm. 

“Baker  will  stand  behind  its 
agreement  to  pay  creditors  of 
Collyer  Advertising  Limited  a 
percentage  of  its  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  from  Collyer  advertising 
accounts,”  Gillespie  stated. 
“This  assurance  will  hold  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  happens  during 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings 
against  Collyer.  The  reason  is 
that  we  feel  a  strong  moral  ob¬ 


ligation  to  the  entire  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  to  do  this.” 

Baker  was  anxious  to  buy 
Collyer  to  strengthen  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  French-speaking 
market,  Gillespie  said.  An  audit 
of  Collyer’s  books,  however,  re¬ 
vealed  the  firm  was  operating 
in  the  red. 

Instead  of  absorbing  the 
Collyer  firm.  Baker  then  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  accounts,  now  re¬ 
puted  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000,000  a  year.  It  also 
hired  the  founder  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  firm  and  several  other  em¬ 
ployes.  Some  account  executives 
making  “exorbitant”  salaries 
were  given  a  choice  to  join 
Baker  or  to  go  elsewhere  in 
search  of  employment. 

The  creditors  include  several 
U.S.  newspapers. 

The  bankruptcy  petition  was 
filed  by  Gaston  Parent,  owner 
of  the  Commercial  Art  Centre 
of  Montreal. 

Later  in  the  week  creditors 
voted  to  accept  the  proposals 
for  reimbursement  advanced  by 
Baker. 

• 

Color  Copy  Slated 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sicks’  Rainier  Brewing  Co. 
will  use  ROP  color  pages  in  48 
dailies  in  its  multi-media  cam¬ 
paign  introducing  bottled  draft 
beer. 


New  Country  Oub 
Appoints  2  Agencies 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  new  $5  million  dol¬ 
lar  Savannah  Inn  and  Country 
Club  will  be  handled  by  two 
Boston  companies,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Charles  H. 
Currier,  general  manager  of  the 
proposed  luxury  resort. 

Reach,  McClinton  and  Co.,  has 
been  selected  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  programs,  and  Sperber 
Associates  have  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultants. 

The  luxury  inn  and  country 
club  will  be  on  picturesque  Wil¬ 
mington  Island  site  of  tbe  old 
General  Oglethorpe  Hotel.  It  is 
located  on  the  Inland  Water¬ 
way. 

• 

Newspaper  Campaign 
Directed  at  Elderly 

Chicago 

Continental  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  time¬ 
table  for  a  million  dollar  nation¬ 
al  advertising  campaign  to  en¬ 
roll  people  aged  65  and  older  in 
its  new  health  insurance  plans 
designed  to  supplement  Medi¬ 
care. 

Crux  of  the  campaign  is  a 
newspaper  schedule  running 
through  June  15.  Full-page  ads 
in  the  weekend  editions  of  55 


newspapers  in  23  key  market 
centers  describe  the  new  plans 
and  provide  an  enrollment  form. 

John  O.  Duncan,  director  of 
advertising,  said  the  newspaper 
advertising  is  being  supported 
with  network  and  local  radio  and 
tv  buys.  Spot  announcements 
point  out  that  Medicare  does  not 
provide  complete  health  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  and  urge  senior 
citizens  to  check  the  Golden  65 
ad  in  their  weekend  newspaper 
for  details  of  new  supplementary 
protection. 

• 

Linage  on  the  Grill 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  a  special 
tabloid  section,  “Food  and  the 
Good  Life  Outdoors,”  May  22. 
The  20-page  tabloid,  with  full 
color  cover,  contain^  features 
on  outdoor  recipes,  picnics,  patio 
designs,  grills,  and  related  ad¬ 
vertising. 

• 

Showers  of  Color 

Yakima,  Wash. 
The  Yakima  Herald  and  Re¬ 
public  staff  posted  53  color  ad 
sales  in  May,  for  second  best 
color  selling  month  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers’  history.  Fred 
Baker  was  top  salesman  with  16 
color  ads,  an  all-time  record. 


Remembei:  350,000  people  never 
even  see  these  two  papers: 


Joi^'-lWSiiijcncer 


ma  Mk  VM>BuUia>' 
eMlM  ***■•400.000 


All  of  them  read 
this  one  exclusively. 


THE  TRIMINE 


As  far  as  newspaper  coverage  is  concerned,  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  market  has  two  separate  parts.  Seattle 
on  one  side.  Tacoma  on  the  other. 

And  Tacoma’s  too  big  to  pass  over.  It  represents  350,- 
000  customers  and  prospects.  But  you  can’t  reach  them 
buying  Seattle  papers  alone.  In  fact,  both  Seattle  papers 
combined  reach  only  13%  of  Tacoma’s  readers. 

Everybody  else  reads  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.  Ex¬ 


clusively.  It  covers  90%  of  the  city  zone  and  80%  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  to  really  do  the  job  you  need  one 
Seattle  paper  and  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 

Think  Twice  About  Tacoma 

TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

Circulation  91 ,000  -Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker 
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low  cost,  hot  and  cold 
computer  typesetting 

The  PDP-8  Typesetting  System  is  the 
lowest  cost,  full-scale,  computer  type¬ 
setting  system  available  anywhere. 

But  it  has  a  lot  more  going  for  it  than 
just  low  cost. 

It  is  very  versatile.  You  can  start 
small,  make  it  a  lot  bigger  later 
by  plugging  in  standard  options. 

It  is  the  only  system  at  anywhere 
near  its  price,  now  available 


that  will  set  photo  composition  as  well  as  hot  metal. 

More  than  500  PDP-8’s  have  been  sold.  They  are 
working  now,  in  scientific  laboratories  around  the  world, 
and  in  composing  rooms  of  large  and  small  newspapers 
around  the  country.  Over  40  papers  have  PDP-8  Type¬ 
setting  Systems  on  order. 

After  one  week’s  training,  typists  can  produce  500  lines 
an  hour  —  and  they  get  better.  The  PDP-8  Computer 
Typesetting  System  converts  their  output  to  justified, 
hyphenated  tape  at  12,000  lines  per  hour  —  enough  to 
keep  over  14  high  speed  linecasters  busy. 

If  you’re  ready  for  proof  of  performance,  let  us  give 
you  full  details  on  installed  PDP-8  Typesetting  Systems. 
See  us  at  ’66  ANPA  in  Cleveland,  Booths  #127-128. 


COMPUTERS  •  MODULES 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Maynard,  Massachusetts  01754.  Telephone:  (617)  897-8821  •  Cambridge,  Mass.  •  Washington,  D.  C.  •  Parsippany,  N.  J.  • 
Rochester,  N.Y.  •  Philadelphia  •  Huntsville  •  Orlando  .  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver .  Ann  Arbor .  Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  (^rleton  Place  and  Toronto, 
Ont.  •  Reading,  England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  •  Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


■ 


Railroads  Run 
Movie  Page  Ads 


The  affiliated  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads  have  started  adver¬ 
tising  for  passengers  on  the  en¬ 
tertainment  pages  of  daily 
newspapers,  the  first  time  this 
approach  has  been  used  to  at¬ 
tract  travelers  back  on  trains. 

“As  far  as  we  know  this  is 
the  first  time  a  railroad  has 
ever  advertised  for  passengers 
in  the  theater  section  of  a  news¬ 
paper,”  Paul  H.  Reistrup,  C&O/ 
B&O  director  of  passenger  serv¬ 
ices,  said.  “If  it  works,  we’ll 
continue  to  do  it.” 

Among  recent  C&O/B&O  in¬ 
novations  to  get  back  passen¬ 
gers  was  the  scheduling  of  first- 
run  movies  on  some  of  their 
trains — the  only  railroads  in  the 
country  to  do  so.  C&O/B&O  an¬ 
nounce  they  are  going  to  ad¬ 
vertise  what’s  playing  in  their 
“theaters  on  wheels”  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Chicago  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  a  starter. 

The  newspaper  ads  show  a 
movie  house  marquee  displaying 
the  name  and  the  stars  of  what¬ 
ever  film  is  being  shown  on  the 
train. 


OFFICIAL  PRESENTATION  of  tKo  1966  Ayor  Cup  honors  the 
Washington  Post  on  its  selection  as  No.  I  among  the  nation's  daily 
newspapers  for  excellence  of  printing,  makeup  and  typography. 
At  ceremonies  in  the  Post's  executive  offices  Warner  S.  Shelly  (left), 
chairman  of  the  board  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  presents  the  Ayer  Cup 
to  John  W.  Sweeterman  (center),  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham,  president  of  the  Washington  Post  Company. 


2-Year-Old  Daily 
Crowing  in  Offset 


Hallmark  Ad  Director  This  Week  Adds  3 


Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Frederick  J.  Edwards  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  firm’s  domestic 
company  and  liaison  with  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  the  Hallmark 
agency. 


Three  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  This  Week  Magazine, 
They  are:  Peter  Brandon,  for¬ 
merly  with  Venture  magazine; 
Robert  Christian,  formerly  with 
Parade  Publications,  and  James 
Turck,  formerly  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 


Oklahoma  City 
W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson,  realty 
developer  who  established  the 
Oklahoma  Journal  two  years 
ago,  is  considering  plans  to  en¬ 
large  the  publishing  facilities. 
A  downtown  location  for  a  build¬ 
ing  will  be  sought,  he  said  re¬ 
cently,  and  a  new  Goss  Metro 
offset  press  and  other  equipment 
will  be  purchased. 


. . .  A  mAN  WHO 
WILL  RID  OUR  TOWN 
OF  CORRUPTION 
AND  VICE! 


VOTE  FOR  OECENCy 
...FOR  D.A. 

VOTE  FOR  ..  . 


Ad  and  Promotion 
Appointments  Made 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Agnes  Vance  Weld,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Britain 
Herald,  has  announced  three  ad¬ 
vertising  department  promo¬ 
tions. 

Richard  S.  Zesk,  on  the  ad-  ’ 
vertising  staff  since  1948,  be¬ 
comes  advertising  director,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  William  Mill. 

John  E.  Bergeron,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  since  1952,  is 
promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

John  T.  Heath,  who  became 
national  advertising  manager  in 
1952,  assumes  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


AT  Times, 
WE  FEEL 
LIKE  POOR 
HED-ER- 
SmEDLEY 
HUTT .  .  . 
THE  WAY 
OUR  NAmE 
GETS 
BANDIED 
ABOUT. 


PEOPLE  SOmETimES 
SAY  “CATERPILLAR"  OR 
"CAT"  WHEN 
REFERRING  TO  OTHER 
mANUFACTURERS' 
TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS. 

this  presents 

A  PROBLEim. 


YOU  SEE,  CATERPILLAR®  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  COmmON  NOUNS 
DESCRIBING  A  TYPE  OF 
LOCOmOTlON.  THEY  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  PRODUCTS^ 
WE  mAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS  WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHINES. 


IF  ANYONE  HAS  EVER 
FUmBLED  YOUR  NAmE, 
WE  THINK  YOU’LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEMARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  .  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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We  continue  to 
sell  high  quality 
news  ink, both 
black  and  color 


INTERCHEM  PRINTING  INKS,  DIVISION  OF  INTERCHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
67  WEST  44TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10036 


Machine  Composes 
Words  and  Pictnres 

Wilmington,  Mass. 
The  first  typesetting  machine 
with  ability  to  compose  draw¬ 
ings  and  photos  along  with  text 
matter  is  being  built  by  Photon 
Inc.  for  delivery  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense. 

The  computer-driven  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetter  will  save 
critical  publication  production 
time.  The  advanced  version  of 
the  Photon  “ZIP”  produces  com¬ 
pletely  composed  pages  includ¬ 
ing  all  needed  word  matter, 
drawings  and  screened  photos, 
eliminating  manual  insertion 
steps.  All  page  elements  are  per¬ 
fectly  positioned  on  photosensi¬ 
tive  film,  immediately  ready  for 
printing  plate  making. 

Driven  by  magnetic  tape 
from  computers  the  ZIP  will 
produce  up  to  600  characters  a 
second  or  more  than  two  com¬ 
plete  pages  a  minute. 

• 

■  Newspaper  Monitor 
Totals  Production 

Cleveland 
The  latest  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  control  equipment  is  a 
mobile  control  consolette  by 
Milgo  Electronic  Corporation. 
The  Series  740  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Monitor  eliminates 
newspaper  overruns,  underruns. 


and  reduces  unaccounted-for 
newspapers  up  to  90  percent.  It 
was  displayed  at  the  ANPA/RI 
production  conference  here  this 
week. 

The  Monitor,  operating  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Milgo’s  patented 
Newspaper  Sensor,  totals  the 
output  of  up  to  12  presses.  On 
multipress  edition  runs,  the  de¬ 
livery  from  all  presses  produc¬ 
ing  the  edition  can  be  assigned 
to  a  single  totalizing  section  on 
the  control  panel  to  display  in¬ 
stantaneous  total  edition  counts 
as  the  newspapers  are  being 
produced.  The  production  of  an 
edition  can  be  halted  when  the 
exact  total  requirement  is  pro¬ 
duced. 


New  Letterpress  Offset 
Engraving  Material 

A  dual-purpose  electronic  en¬ 
graving  material  called  Actin-A- 
Plate  has  been  introduced  by 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  a 
division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 

“Actin-A-Plate  engraving  ma¬ 
terial  means  that  now  Scan-A- 
Graver  and  Scan-A-Sizer  users 
can  produce  halftone  negatives 
or  positives  for  offset  printing 
without  seeking  time-consuming 
outside  sources  to  do  the  job,” 
said  Howard  Carstensen,  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  and  sales. 


T  ■JKi. 
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GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 

MARCH  &  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Madia  Records 


MARCH 
1966  vs  1965 


FIRST 

THREE  MONTHS 
1966  vs  1965 


GENERAL 

»/o 

%of 

% 

%e( 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

+  2.2 

8.5 

+  3.5 

6.4 

Foods  . 

+  4.7 

9.6 

—  3.3 

90 

Baby  Foods  . 

.  +  24.6 

0.1 

+  14.6 

OJ 

Baking  Products  . 

—  1.5 

1.2 

—  15.7 

U 

Beverages  . 

.  +  19.8 

1.3 

—  16.1 

IJ 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . . . 

.  —  77.0 

0.2 

+  41.4 

(U 

Condiments  . 

.  +  56.2 

0.9 

+  84.2 

OJ 

Dairy  Products  . 

.  +  51.9 

1.8 

+  30.5 

1.4 

Frozen  Foods  . 

.  +  10.9 

1.0 

—  27.7 

0.1 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

.  —  13.5 

0.9 

—  35.6 

Oj 

Industrial  . 

.  —  8.5 

1.3 

+  16.8 

20 

Insurance  . 

—  2.0 

1.8 

—  22.9 

U 

Medical  . 

.  —  19.2 

1.2 

—  15.4 

1.4 

Public  Utilities . 

—  8.1 

3.4 

—  0.9 

13 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

.  —  3.1 

9.9 

+  5.6 

11.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

.  +  40.6 

2.1 

+  15.7 

23 

SuppI . 

+  148.6 

0.6 

+  47.4 

03 

Tobacco  . 

.  —  l.l 

1.4 

—  3.0 

0.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

.  +  25.9 

1.3 

+  6.3 

13 

Dentifrices  . 

.  +  24.3 

0.4 

+  39.9 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

.  +283.5 

0.2 

—  17.2 

ai 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

.  +  23.1 

0.6 

+  24.9 

03 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

.  —  53.7 

0.0 

—  84.4 

OJ 

Transportation  . 

.  +  6.9 

11.5 

+  4.4 

I2i 

Airways  . 

.  +  7.7 

7.9 

+  5.8 

13 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  —  15.7 

0.3 

+  6.4 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

.  +  32.1 

0.9 

+  23.6 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

.  +  2.1 

1.2 

+  5.0 

li 

Tours  . 

.  +  2.8 

l.l 

—  2.2 

13 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

.  —  7.9 

2.3 

—  3.6 

1.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Clauifications) 

Gasolines  A  Oils .  -f  128.0 

Passenger  Cars — New .  +  28.1 

Tires  4  Tubes  .  —  l.l 

Trucks  &  Tractors  .  —  1.5 


+  128.0  IJ 

+  27.6  11.0 

—  9.6  li 

+  36.9  Oi 


LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— MARCH 


TOTAL  GENERAL . 

...  + 

4.6 

61.6 

+ 

4.6 

61.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

.  .  + 

13.3 

38.4 

+ 

14.2 

383 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

...  + 

7.8 

100.0 

+ 

8.1 

100.0 

CWO&O  Manager 

Howard  P.  Boyington  has  Inc.  A  member  of  the  Los  An- 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  geles  sales  staff  since  1958,  he 
Los  Angreles  office  of  Cresmer,  replaces  Harold  M.  Tucker,  who 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  has  resigned. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 
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W  i-  si  TVL'  custotncrs  throughout  the 
w.^rlcl  v.h:;  need  mats 
for  a  wide  rans’c  i>f  uses,  d'o  do  this, 
our  (.4  ^alc’-  Representatives  and  Sales 
Agents  travel  some 


service  miles  to  make  certain  our  customers’ 

needs  are  properly  satisfied. 

lfnecessar\, 

we*d  travel  twice  as  far 

because 

\\  »)od  Mpni;  men  and  Wood  Moni;  mats 
are  dedicated  to  customer  ser\  ice.  and 
our  customers’  needs. 
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Presto 


changeover! 


On  the  Hoe  Colormotic  you  con  change 
any  page  position  to  any  color  in  less  than 
five  minutes! 

Simply  disconnect  the  block  ink  hose  from 
the  page  pump  and  connect  the  color  ink 
hose  that  runs  from  the  color  ink  container 
located  in  the  leg  of  the  press  unit. 

Quick!  Cleon!  Convenient!  And  most  of  all, 
dependable. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  Hoe  Colormotic 
story.  Whether  you're  printing  ROP  color. 


spot  color,  or  black,  the  Hoe  patented  ink 
pump  system  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
laying  ink  down  on  newsprint  at  speeds  up 
to  70,000  pph. 

Electrical  controls  permit  precise, 
high-speed  adjustment  of  ink  from  maximum 
coverage  down  to  o  mere  film.  And 
mechanical  gear  synchronization 
with  press  drive  assures  that  ink  coverage 
per  column  will  remain  constant 
through  the  full  range  of  press  speed. 


So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  newspaper 
press  with  advanced  technology,  that  gives 
superior  quality  reproduction  with  minimum 
maintenance  and  maximum  durability,  and 
especially  a  press  that  makes  color 
changeovers  easy  — 

Presto ! 

Look  to  Hoe,  the  name  that  stands 
for  Progress  in  Printing. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East 
138th  St.,  NewYork,N.Y.  10054 


Tomorrow's  problem? 


It  may  be  many  years  before  we  establish  a 
permanent  base  on  the  moon.  And  even 
longer  before  we  have  moonmobiles  that 
can  explore  remote  areas  of  the  lunar  sur¬ 
face.  But  it’s  not  too  soon  to  start  solving 
the  problems  they  will  encounter.  □  We 
know  that  temperatures  can  swing  from 
250° F  above  to  250°F  below  zero  when 
a  moonmobile  moves  from  sunlight  into 
shadow.  And  that  no  existing  oil  could 


keep  it  running  under  such  extremes.  But 
Humble  research  has  already  developed 
wide-range  oils  that  meet  our  needs  on 
earth — and  our  present  needs  in  space — 
so  now  we’re  working  on  one  for  the  moon. 
□  It’s  our  job  to  help  America  get  where 
she  wants  to  go.  And  if  we  can  help  her 
get  there  a  little  easier  or  a  little  sooner, 
it’s  a  job  that  can’t  wait  for  tomorrow. 


HUMBLE 


OIL  i  REFINING  COMPANY  ...  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  'PUT  A  TIGER  IN  YOUR  TANK! 


'$10  Million 
Project  for 
Urban  Area 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  $10  million  building  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers  has  been  proposed  as 
part  of  the  city’s  Clinton  Square 
Renewal  Project. 

The  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Herald  Company,  publisher 
of  the  afternoon  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  morning  Post-Standard  and 
combined  Sunday  Herald-Amer- 
ican  and  Post-Standard.  All  are 
Newhouse  newspapers. 

Stephen  Rogers,  Herald  Com¬ 
pany  president,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  prepared  to  begin  con¬ 
struction  as  soon  as  the  site,  in 
the  heart  of  downtown,  is  made 
available. 

Redevelopment  of  the  site 
hinges  on  city,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  approvals  and  federal  al¬ 
location  of  $30  million  for 
downtown  renewal  plans  which 
would  involve  substantial  high¬ 
way  changes. 

1968  Target  Date 

The  proposed  building  will 
house  editorial  and  business 
offices  for  all  of  the  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  complete  printing 
operations. 

“We  have  already  developed 
design  and  engineering  plans 
for  a  new  building,”  Mr.  Rogers 
said,  “and  have  set  the  fall  of 
1968  as  the  target  date  for 
completion. 

“Our  plans  have  been  made 
with  another  site  in  mind  but 
these  can  be  altered  to  fit  the 
Clinton  Square  area  if  the  city 
wants  us  and  the  necessary  ap¬ 
provals  are  forthcoming  so  that 
we  can  make  our  target  date.” 

Mr.  Rogers  estimated  that  the 
actual  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  take  18  months. 

The  site  for  the  proposed 
building  is  just  south  and  east 
of  the  present  Herald-Joumal 
building  which  has  housed  all 
the  Syracuse  newspapers  since 
late  last  year  when  The  Post- 
Standard  plant  was  abandoned. 

However,  the  present  building 
has  been  severely  taxed  as  the 
newspapers  have  continued  to 
expand  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Post-Standard 
and  Herald-Joumal  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  233,180 
while  the  Sunday  Herald-Amer- 
ican  and  Post- Standard  has  a 
circulation  of  245,935. 

Joint  Production 

The  Herald  Company’s  plans 
provide  for  separate  offices  for 
the  Herald-Joumal  and  the 
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Post-Standard  and  a  joint  com-  j 
posing  room  and  pressroom.  ! 
The  company  plans  to  double  its  | 
press  capacity  and  to  incorpor-  | 
ate  its  trucking  and  delivery  op-  I 
erations  within  the  new  build-  | 
ing.  The  present  pressroom  has 
two  7-unit  presses. 

“If  the  city  accepts  us  as  a 
partner  in  this  redevelopment,” 
Mr.  Rogers  said,  “we  will  put 
up  an  architecturally  significant 
structure  that  will  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  square  and  con-  | 
tribute  materially  to  the  renais-  i 
sance  of  this  very  vital  area  of  I 
the  city.”  j 

The  proposed  site  for  the  Her-  I 
aid  building  covers  four  acres  ! 
from  Clinton  Square  to  Herald 
place,  between  Salina  and  Clin¬ 
ton  streets. 

The  new  building  would  form 
the  northern  anchor  of  the  am- 
bitious  Clinton  Square  redevel¬ 
opment.  It  would  face  on  Clin¬ 
ton  Square  directly  across  from 
a  new  $8  million  Edwards-on- 
the-Square  department  store  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  this  year.  The  i 
Herald’s  proposal  has  been  filed  j 
with  the  Syracuse  Urban  Re¬ 
newal  Agency  and  been  hailed  ! 
by  city  officials.  j 

Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  said  j 
he  was  delighted  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  because  it  will  “enable  the  | 
city  to  develop  the  Square  as  ; 
one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  ! 
urban  complexes.”  i 

• 

Mailroom  Automation 
Program  Exhibited 

Cleveland  i 

The  newest  concept  in  com¬ 
plete  mailroom  automation  by 
the  Sta-Hi  Corporation,  at  the 
ANPA-RI  production  conference  i 
here  this  week.  On  exhibit  was 
a  Sta  Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/ 
Master,  equipped  with  the  new 
Sta-Hi  Program  Control  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Program  Control  System 
automatically  programs  the 
Metro  Stack/Master  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  exact  bundle  counts, 
both  bulk  and  odd,  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  drop.  Prepunched  infor¬ 
mation  cards,  us^  to  program 
bundle  count,  perform  a  dual 
role  by  being  used  as  grummed 
label  affixed  to  the  top  wrapper 
for  identification  of  bundles  as 
to  paper  count,  route  number, 
drop  point,  etc.  Counting,  stack¬ 
ing  and  labeling  of  all  bundles, 
both  bulk  and  odd,  is  accom¬ 
plished  automatically  at  full 
operating  press  speeds. 

• 

Director  of  Planning 

John  W.  Hill  Jr.,  has  been  j 
promoted  to  the  new  position  of  j 
director  of  planning  by  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  product  planning  and  | 
market  research  activities  with 
M-G-D  since  1958.  I 
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Talk  about 
AUTOMATION! 


by  Donald  V.  Weber 
Manager,  Newspaper  Division 


Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


mailroom  problems . . . 

In  response  to  the  problems  arising  in  newspaper  mail- 
rooms  all  over  the  country,  Sta-Hi  Corporation  intro¬ 
duced  their  line  of  Metro  Stack/Masters.  Since  this 
development,  mailroom  problems  have  been  consistently 
beaten  back.  Certainly  the  Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/ 
Master  goes  a  long  way  toward  automating  your  mail- 
room.  It  counts  and  stacks  papers  in  bundles  accurately, 
neatly,  and  at  high  press  speeds ...  for  many  years  of 
dependable  service.  Everyone  who  has  Metro  Stack/ 
Master  feels  that  it  is  a  really  great  improvement  and 
breakthrough  in  automating  the  mailroom  . . .  and  it  is 
. . .  but! 


*  ♦  ♦ 

what’s  new . . . 

Now  Sta-Hi  offers  you  a  Program  Control  System  that 
will  connect  with  any  Stack/ Master,  and  even  more 
completely  automate  your  mailroom  operations.  With  a 
simple  plug-in  connection,  you  automatically  program 
exact  counting,  stacking  and  labeling  of  both  bulk  and 
odd  bundles  for  each  individual  drop  . . .  and  at  operat¬ 
ing  press  speeds! 


*  ♦  ♦ 


that’s  right. . . 

All  you  do  is  enter  the  draw  data  either  manually  by 
keyboard,  or  automatically  with  punched  cards,  regular 
computer  drives  or  by  magnetic  tape.  No  more  counting 
for  odd  lots  ...  no  more  mix-ups  on  bulk  drops  ...  no 
more  bottlenecks  in  the  mailroom.  Talk  about  automa¬ 
tion  . . .  it’s  here  . . .  with  the  Program  Control  System  for 
the  Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Stack/Master!  We  invite  you  to  get 
the  complete  details  today  from  your  nearest  Sta-Hi  man. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters;  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.  J.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 
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Automated 

Production 

Integrated 

Cleveland 

An  exhibit  of  automated 
newspaper  production  equip¬ 
ment — including  a  new  web  off¬ 
set  press  for  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers — was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation  during  the  ANPA/ 
RI  production  management  con¬ 
ference  here  this  week. 

In  daily  operation  at  the 
Cleveland  Convention  Center 
were  a  Cottrell  Model  V-15A 
web  offset  newspaper  press, 
with  a  rated  speed  of  15,000  pa¬ 
pers  an  hour,  a  new  Sheridan 


“Insertomatic”  newspaper  stuff¬ 
ing  machine  and  the  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  system  called 
“Tape-to-Type,”  demonstrated 
by  the  Intertype  division  of 
Harris-Intertype. 

Cottrell’s  V-15A  web  offset 
press  produced  an  eight-page 
newspaper  made  up  of  actual 
front  pages  from  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  produced  on 
Cottrell  presses,  demonstrating 
offset’s  print  quality  and  facility 
in  handling  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  news  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  Sheridan  “Insertomatic” 
machine  was  publicly  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  first  time,  stuff¬ 
ing  a  four-page  insert  into  the 
eight-page  newspaper  being 
produced  on  the  Cottrell  V-15A 
press. 

The  compact  “Insertomatic” 
automatically  inserts  newspaper 


supplements,  advertising  inserts 
and  other  similar  items  into  the 
folded  main  section  at  a  rated 
speed  of  up  to  16,000  insertions 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  size, 
stock  and  number  of  pages  in¬ 
volved.  It  handles  any  thickness 
of  newspaper  from  4  to  120 
pages,  and  inserts  folded  sup¬ 
plements  of  as  few  as  two 
pages. 

The  compact  stuffing  machine 
has  a  mechanical  star  wheel 
opening  device  to  open  any  kind 
of  folded  newspaper,  with  or 
without  lap.  Newspapers  are  de¬ 
livered  uniformly  stacked,  and 
a  pre-selection  counter  with 
pick-out  device,  makes  counting 
and  zone  sorting  easier. 

The  Insertomatic,  according 
to  Sheridan,  complements  web 
offset  color  printing  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  economical  means  for 
rapidly  combining  color  supple- 


IcJ  rather  sw[tch...than  fight! 


•ii't 


no  FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  qualify,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  qualify  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 


\log£tronics  //na 


500  EAST  MONROE  AVENUE.  ALEXANDRIA.  VIRGINIA  22301  (AREA  CODE  703)  836-5180i 
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ments  with  the  main  news  sec¬ 
tion,  eliminating  the  need  for 
hand  stuffing. 

Intertype’s  “Tape  -  to  -  Type" 
computerized  typesetting  dem¬ 
onstration  produced  hot  metal 
type  at  high  speeds,  through  the 
use  of  Intertype  keyboard  per¬ 
forators,  an  Intertypesetter  op¬ 
erating  unit,  an  Intertypo  com¬ 
puter  and  a  tape-operated 
“Monarch”  linecasting  machine. 

Newest  equipment  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  was  an  operating  unit  for 
the  Intertype  Monarch  termed 
the  Intertypesetter.  Employing 
solid  state  circuitry,  the  Inter¬ 
typesetter  reads  either  six-  or 
seven-level  tape  and  operates 
the  Monarch  linecaster  by  direct 
actuation  of  the  keyrods,  elim¬ 
inating  cams  and  rollers  as  well 
as  the  keyboard,  thus  speeding 
operation  and  reducing  main¬ 
tenance. 

• 

Appointments  Made 
In  IP  Sales  Staff 

I  Montreal 

I  Following  a  meeting  of  the 
i  board  of  directors  held  here  re- 
,  cently,  R.  C.  Neely,  president  of 
International  Paper  Sales  Cwn- 
I  pany  Inc.,  announced  several 
1  appointments  and  the  election  of 
C.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Chicago,  as 
senior  vicepresident. 

Appointments  were:  W.  W. 

,  Morrow,  Montreal,  vicepresi- 
jdent;  L.  E.  Mansfield  Jr.,  New 
York,  vicepresident  Eastern 
I  Division;  G.  B.  DeLashmet,  At- 
I  lanta,  vicepresident  Southern 
Division;  W.  P.  Woodworth, 

I  Chicago,  vicepresident  Western 
j  Division ;  C,  A.  Thompson,  Mon¬ 
treal,  manager,  technical  serv¬ 
ices. 

• 

Court  Clerk  Wins 
Jury  Libel  Verdict 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

A  Wyoming  County  Circuit 
Court  jury  deliberated  for  about 
25  minutes  before  returning  a 
$5,000  libel  judgment  against 
Beckley  Newspaper  Corp. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Circuit 
Court  Clerk  C.  Harold  Hanks, 
who  was  seeking  $100,000  dam¬ 
ages. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Beckley  Post  Herald  termed 
Hanks  an  “unsavory  character," 
the  clerk  claimed. 


;  Buys  2  Weeklies 

Atlanta 

William  C.  Watts,  formerly 
with  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  purchased  the  Tof- 
bottaa  New  Era  and  the  Mario* 
County  Patriot,  of  Buena  Vista 
Watts  will  be  publisher  and  his 
*  wife,  Elizabeth,  will  be  editor 
of  the  two  weeklies.  They 
change  to  Tuesday  publication 
J  and  offset  printing. 
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Trucks 

deliver 

everything 

almost! 


Tha  Wheals  that  go  g verywhere 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS.  INC  .  WASHINGTON.  O.C.  2003B 


CIRCULATION 

Carriers  Net 
$30  A  Month 
In  California 

Glendale,  Calif. 

The  average  California  news- 
paperboy  makes  a  $30  monthly 
profit  from  his  75-subscriber 
route,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation. 

There  are  now  75,000  news- 
paperboys  in  the  state,  adds 
Winston  S.  Carter,  managing 
director,  CNF.  This  is  5,000 
more  than  live  years  ago,  when 
the  association  made  a  similar 
study  based  on  reports  from 
California  papers. 

Carter’s  study  indicates  a 
$2,250,000  monthly  take-home 
profit  for  the  75,000  boys,  with  a 
40-cent  monthly  net  from  each 
home  delivery. 

That  rolls  up  to  a  $27  million 
profit  for  the  year. 

And  as  a  further  index  of 
grrowth,  one  thousand  more 
newspaperboys  have  been  added 
each  year  to  boost  the  carrier 
force  by  more  than  seven  percent 
since  1961. 

Simultaneously  CNF  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  18  win¬ 
ners  of  $150  scholarships.  Wil- 


SMART  PROMOTION — Campbell,  Emery  and  Lutlclns  agency  came 
up  with  a  theme  for  Boston  Herald  circulation  promotion:  "Get 
Smart— get  the  Herald."  Then  they  starred  Don  Adams  of  "Get 
Smart"  fame  on  tv  in  20-second  commercials.  In  the  picture  Don  is 
flanked  by  Bill  Orenburg,  account  exec,  and  George  Campbell,  art 
director,  from  the  Boston  agency. 


liam  Ortman,  Oakland  Tribune, 
was  chairman  of  the  judging 
committee.  The  selection  of  three 
scholarship  award  winners  is 
now  under  way. 

• 

Circulators  Named 

Chicago 

Four  appointments  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  have  been  announced. 
Harold  C.  Peterson,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Chicago’s 
American,  was  named  country 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Teletypesetter^ 
...cap  “T”  and  TTS!..all  caps 


That’s  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world’s  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  r^uction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape— perforators, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces- 
•ories.  Teletypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 

RAIRCHIUD 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
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Indianapolis  Papers 
Open  News  Bureaus 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  are  opening  news  bureaus 
in  Bloomington  and  at  Indiana 
and  Purdue  Universities,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  with  personnel  as¬ 
signed  full-time. 

Stephen  A.  Haynes  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Star’s  city 
side  to  manage  the  Bloomington 
bureau,  with  John  S.  Mason 
assigned  to  direct  the  Lafayette 
bureau.  Mason  is  a  1965  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

William  Pittman,  now  area 
t  agency  came  copy  editor  of  the  News,  will  run 
amotion:  "Get  the  bureau  at  Purdue,  which  is 

dams  of  "Got  at  Bloomington,  and  Ralph 

picture  Don  is  Kramer,  a  News  reporter  will  be 
Campbell,  art  in  charge  of  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  bureau,  which  is  at  Lafay- 
,  •  ®tte. 

circulation  manager  of  the  , 

Tribune;  James  E.  Cahill,  be-  „ 

came  his  assistant;  James  D.  1  OW’U  W llnout  "aper 
Hennis  moved  up  to  suburban  15  Years  Gets  One 
circulation  manager,  and  Ben- 
jamin  E.  Sahr  was  named  his  ^ 

assistant.  ^  1^,000  persons 

,  has  a  weekly  newspaper  again 

after  nearly  16  years.  The  Dart- 
ship  mouth  Chronicle’s  publisher  is 

_  George  Gray,  manager  of  radio 

,  COLUMBIA,  Mo.  station  WBSM  in  New  Bedford, 
!,.  Jacobs  Gradu-  jyjass.  Bradie  C.  Metheny,  a 
New  Bedford  newspaperman,  is 

of  Missouri  has 

5  Jon  B.  Freiden  newspaper  is  being  set  in 

•eceivrf  a  bache-  ^ypg  made  up  in  Somerset, 
business  Mass.,  and  printed  in  Pawtuc- 
from  the  Umver-  ^et,  R.I. 
in  in  1965.  He  ^ 

i  master  of  arts  , 

le,  then  enter  the  1  homson  Faper  Gets 
sing  research.  Weekly  Competition 

Guelph,  Ont. 

ihews  Named  the  Royal  Leader,  a 

,  _.  new  weekly  newspaper  has  com- 
(Mass.)  Times  publication  here.  Greg- 

1  A  ^  u  lus  McLean,  editor  and  pub- 
i  gency  as  na-  jjgjjgj.  jg  ^  former  reporter  for 
.mg  represen  -  Guelph  Guardian  which 

TfJSsTndNTw-  publication  earlier  this 

nW^NeSaSre  "®wspaper  in 

niy  JNewspapers  the  Daily  Mercury  is 

own^  by  Thomson  Newspapers. 
Its  circulation  is  in  excess  of 
15,000. 

U  The  Royal  Leader  has  a  free 

■  w  l\  distribution  of  5,000. 

)W  ^ 

^  Supplement  Added 

W  3  To  Daily  Zone  Edition 

W I  ^  C  A  Everett,  Wash. 

•  ■  ^  June  1  marked  the  inaugural 

run  of  the  Sun  Highlighter,  a 
weekly  supplement  of  the 
'  Everett  Herald.  The  weddy, 

iCStUrCS  combined  with  the  Everett  He^ 

I  your  I  aid’s  daily  zone  edition,  provides 

I  ancrlA  100%  penetration  in  the  south 

Snohomish  County  area.  The 
first  edition  of  the  new  weekly 
IW  YmIi,  ILY.10038  consisted  of  24  pages  and  had  a 
press  run  of  17,000. 
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Wins  Fellowship 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Morris  E.  Jacobs  Gradu¬ 
ate  Fellowship  in  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  has 
been  awarded  to  Jon  B.  Freiden 
of  Omaha.  He  received  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  degree  in  business 
administration  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  in  1965.  He 
plans  to  earn  a  master  of  arts 
degree  next  June,  then  enter  the 
field  of  advertising  research. 


Trio  for  Mathews 

The  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times 
has  appointed  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives.  Mathews  also  represents 
the  Gloucester  Times  and  New- 
buryport  News,  other  members 
of  Essex  County  Newspapers 
Inc. 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


^^news  featur^^V 
B  vfith  your  I 

150  BraaOway,  Naw  Yarfc,  ILY.10038 
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American  children-and  their  parents-often  lose 
out  in  the  search  for  vitality  because  of 
their  lack  of  physical  fitness 


Advertisers  of  many  different  kinds  of  products  have 
k.  found  that  promising  “vitality”  as  a  benefit  has  strong 
appeal  to  people,  especially  to  the  younger  generation.  But 
even  the  parents  of  the  younger  generation  often  appear  to  be 
interested  in  how  they,  too,  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  vitality. 

Unfortunately,  vitality  and  all  that  it  means  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  do  all  those  things  that  people  want  to  do  is  not 
something  that  can  be  absorbed  in  a  pill  or  potion.  Vitality 
results  from  the  interaction  of  many  different  factors.  What 
we  eat,  how  much  exercise  we  get,  whether  we  have  adequate 
rest  and  relaxation,  and  the  general  state  of  health  are  all 
involved. 

The  human  body  is  really  a  rugged  machine.  It  can  and  does 
take  a  great  deal  of  abuse  during  the  average  life  span.  Now 
scientists  studying  the  functioning  of  the  human  body  are 
becoming  increasingly  convinced  that  lack  of  physical  activity 
may  be  one  of  the  more  serious  abuses  of  the  human  body  in 
our  sedentary  society. 

Physical  fitness  is  not  merely  a  game 

Most  health  educators  have  for  years  advocated  the  need  for 
regular  physical  exercise,  but  the  importance  of  physical  fitness 
to  the  American  people  is  being  emphasized  by  the  statistics 
that  indicate  the  lack  of  fitness  may  be  among  the  primary 
causes  of  those  diseases  that  lead  people  to  an  early  death. 
In  addition,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  millions  of  people  in 
this  country  do  not  enjoy  the  vitality,  the  pep  and  energy  they 
would  like  to  have  because  they  are  not  physically  fit. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  overweight  because  food  and 
beverage  intake  exceeds  the  body’s  energy  expenditure.  In¬ 
creasing  physical  activity  may  be  a  much  healthier— and  per¬ 
haps  easier — way  to  lose  weight  or  to  keep  weight  under  con¬ 
trol  than  cutting  the  intake  of  food.  Overweight  is  a  health 
hazard,  and  the  mortality  statistics  prove  this,  but  overweight 
also  has  its  high  psychological  costs  for  those  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  their  weight  under  control  even  though  they 
believe  excess  weight  is  unattractive  and  undesirable. 

Heart  and  artery  diseases  kill  more  Americans  than  any 
other  diseases,  and  many  of  those  affected  are  young  men  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Most  of  the  leading  researchers  trying  to  find 
ways  to  prevent  cardiovascular  diseases  believe  that  being 
physically  fit,  including  regular  exercise,  may  be  an  excellent 
preventive  measure.  Physical  fitness,  then,  takes  on  the 
aspects  of  being  a  very  important  health  measure  for  all 
Americans. 

Achieving  fitness  can  also  be  enjoyable 

Too  many  people  seem  to  think  that  physical  fitness  means 
spending  most  of  the  day  in  a  gymnasium  lifting  weights  and 
doing  calisthenics.  There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  such 
activity  if  you  enjoy  it,  but  physical  fitness  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  muscle-building  and  really  can  be  an  enjoyable  approach 
to  life. 


Regular  daily  exercise  can  be  walking  to  and  from  the  com¬ 
muter  train  station.  It  can  be  riding  a  bicycle,  playing  hand¬ 
ball  or  tennis,  taking  a  hike  in  the  forest  preserve— anything 
that  can  be  done  on  a  regular  basis.  It  can  be  any  kind  of 
physical  activity  you  enjoy,  but  it  should  be  done  daily.  Exer¬ 
cise  performs  a  number  of  important  functions  to  keep  the 
body  healthy. 

Fitness  also  involves  the  services  of  the  family  physician  and 
dentist  who  can  advise  health  programs  suitable  for  each 
individual.  The  physician  can  also  be  a  sound  adviser  on  the 
type  and  amount  of  physical  activity  any  individual  should 
undertake.  No  adult  should  enter  into  a  strenuous  physical 
activity  program  without  first  getting  advice  from  his  or  her 
physician. 

Families  can  eat  for  fitness  and  fun 

Since  food  intake — in  terms  of  both  quality  and  quantity — is 
very  important  in  any  sound  physical  fitness  program,  people 
should  understand  what  a  well  balanced  diet  is  and  how  easy, 
in  fact,  it  really  is  to  eat  such  a  diet.  Nutritionists  group  foods 
according  to  the  nutrients  they  provide  and  suggest  selecting 
each  day  foods  from  four  major  groups.  These  are:  (1)  Milk 
and  other  dairy  foods;  (2)  Meats,  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs;  (3) 
Cereals  and  breads;  (4)  Vegetables  and  fruits. 

As  an  example  of  why  these  food  groupings  are  recom¬ 
mended,  the  milk  group  provides  the  major  source  of  calcium 
— essential  for  adult  health  as  well  as  for  growing  children. 
Milk  is  also  the  major  source  of  riboflavin,  a  B-vitamin,  in  our 
diet  and  provides  a  high  percentage  of  top  quality,  complete 
protein.  Two  glasses  of  milk  per  day  provide  for  a  moderately 
active  young  man  24%  of  his  protein,  11%  of  his  calcium,  14% 
of  his  vitamin  A,  48%  of  his  riboflavin,  12%  of  his  thiamine, 
and  10%  of  his  calories— based  on  the  Daily  Dietary  Recom¬ 
mendations  as  established  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research  Council. 
Two  glasses  of  milk  each  day  provide  slightly  higher  percent¬ 
ages  of  these  nutrients  for  moderately  active  women  because 
of  lower  requirements. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  discusses  food  for  fitness 
in  a  booklet  which  is  available  at  no  cost  to  you.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  “Family  Feeding  For  Fitness  And  Fun.”  The  associa¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  its  dairy  farmer  members,  also  distributes 
several  motion  pictures  and  other  booklets  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
For  details  on  how  this  material  might  be  helpful  in  building 
more  interest  in  physical  fitness  in  your  community,  write  to 
the  American  Dairy  Association. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
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Hudson’s  Bay.  In  fact,  there’s 
nothing  that  can  be  done  with 
the  page,  contents  as  is,  to  im- 
prove  it. 

But  the  area  at  the  foot  of 
column  5  (marked  with  an  as¬ 
terisk)  is  not  used  effectively. 
An  ad  down  there  could  do  a 
good  job;  news  matter  at  the 
basement  floor  is  not  very  ef¬ 
fective. 

If  the  4-column  ad  had  been 
placed  at  the  right  of  the  page, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  one  in  col¬ 
umns  3-4  and  a  shallower  2-col- 
umner  in  1-2,  the  page  would  be 
best  for  reader  and  advertiser 
alike. 

The  3-column  France  ad 
would  have  to  go  elsewhere,  of 
course.  But  even  a  casual  inspe^ 
tion  of  other  pages  show  that 
this  could  be  done  with  no 
sweat. 

Each  inside  page  should  have 
a  picture.  But  it  should  be  kept 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  ad 
pyramid.  Here  it  blends  into  the 
ad  below  it.  With  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  would  not  have  to 
fight  advertising  art  for  reader 
attention. 

One  head  should  dominate  an 
inside  page.  It  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  column  wider  and  one 
step  in  size  larger  than  the  next 
biggest.  Thus  a  3-column  36 
point  would  be  over  a  2-column 
24  point,  etc. 

The  spread  in  width  and  site 
between  ENTHUSIASTIC  and 
FIRE  is  adequate.  But  the  ban¬ 
ner  has  too  many  characters. 
The  maximum  ought  to  be 
around  32  characters  per  line 
and  42  for  the  whole  head,  no 
matter  how  many  lines.  Give  or 
take  two  or  three.  But  77  chan 
acters,  as  here  gets  too  long  for 
the  staccato  rhythm  a  good  head 
requires. 

For  my  money,  that  FIRE 
head  is  too  little  for  almost  a 
full  column  of  body  type. 

We  must  dispel  any  idea  that 
advertising  and  news  are  mutu¬ 
ally  inimical.  Each  needs  the 
other.  Both  deserve  the  best 
treatment  we  can  give  ’em. 


^Basement 
Floor  ^  News 
ts  Wasted 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


As  is  obvious  from  my  pear- 
shaped  torso,  I  like  to  eat.  And 
I  know  that  most  newspaper¬ 
men’s  groceries  come  from  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues.  So  I  am  not 
anti-advertising.  Perish  forbid! 

We  all  must  recogfnize  that 
the  layout  of  inside  pages  has 
a  dual  relationship  with  adver¬ 
tising.  The  ad  pyramid  deter¬ 
mines  the  available  area  for 
news  display.  And  the  news  dis¬ 
play  contributes  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  by  creat¬ 
ing  the  reader  traffic  and  reader 
exposure  that  ads  require  to  do 
their  selling  job. 

It  is  much  more  important  to 
get  an  attention-compellor  that 
w'ill  stop  a  reader  on  a  page 
than  to  put  the  ad  next  to  read¬ 
ing  matter.  “Buried  ads’’  can, 
and  do,  sell.  Witness  the  Sun¬ 
day  New  York  Times] 

The  Page  of  this  Week  is 
from  the  Mail-Star  in  Halifax, 
Canada.  It’s  a  fairly  typical 
one,  a  little  better  than  the  av¬ 
erage  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
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ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  Advertisers,  like  report¬ 
ers,  need  readers. 


1  Runge  New  President 

1  Of  Religion  Writers 

I  David  A.  Runge,  religion  news 

writer  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
f  the  Religious  Newswriters  Asso¬ 

ciation.  'The  association  has  more 
than  100  members  in  the  United 
PA-  States  and  Canada.  Runge,  the 

association’s  ninth  president, 
joined  The  Journal  staff  in  1949 
after  working  as  reporter  and 
city  editor  on  the  Oshkosh  DoUtl 

■  Northwestern.  He  was  form»lf 

on  the  state  news  desk  of  the 
Journal. 
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When  to  cover? 


This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . . .  but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


The  World’s  Leading  Linecaster . . .  Leader  in  Sales— Leader  in  Productivity- 


Elektron 


The  Elektron  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  successful  Linotype 
ever  built.  Designed  for  tape 
operation,  the  Elektron  delivers 
slugs  to  the  galley  at  the  rate 
of  15  standard  newspaper 
lines  a  minute.  Straight-line 
delivery  eliminates  the 
assembling  elevator  and 
results  in  continuous, 
uninterrupted  flow  of  matrices. 
A  feather-touch  keyboard  has 
been  retained  for  manual 
operation,  if  desired. 
Hydraulic  justification  is 
employed  to  insure  positive, 
quiet  and  smooth  operation  at 
high  speeds.  Tape  operation 
of  the  Elektron  means 
substantially  higher 
composing  room  productivity. 


Leader  in  Speed— Leader  in  Automatic  Operation  and  Leader  in  Typographic  Quality. 


Elektron  II 

The  Elektron  II  is  a  single-dis¬ 
tributor  machine  human-engi¬ 
neered  for  manual  operation.  It 
employs  continuous,  uninter¬ 
rupted  assembly  of  matrices, 
straight-line  delivery  that  elim¬ 
inates  the  assembling  elevator 
and  push-button  control  of  ba¬ 
sic  machine  functions.  It  can 
accommodate  up  to  four  stan¬ 
dard  90-channel  magazines.  A 
selected  magazine  is  moved  by 
hydraulic  action  to  its  proper 
position.  Elektron  II  is  the  first 
machine  which  in  no  way  limits 
the  operator’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce — providing  more  produc¬ 
tion  when  it  is  needed. 


Elektron  Mixer 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  features 
of  the  Elektron  II,  the  Elektron 
Mixer  may  be  operated  either 
manually  or  by  6-level  tape, 
can  accommodate  up  to  four 
90-channel  magazines  and  will 
mix  from  any  adjacent  pair. 
With  tape  control  the  Elektron 
Mixer  makes  possible  a  true 
breakthrough  of  tape  mixing  in 
both  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  composing  rooms.  For 
mixed  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  straight  matter, 
tape  control  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  deadlines. 


Auto-Controlled  Elektron 

Now  all  machine  functions  of 
the  Elektron  or  Elektron  Mixer 
can  be  operated  automatically, 
by  either  manually  keyboarded 
or  computer-generated  tape. 
Tape  command  automatically 
changes  the  line  measure  and 
places  the  magazine,  mold  and 
knife  block  into  synchroniza¬ 
tion,  thereby  dressing  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  operation.  A  major 
advantage  of  the  Auto-Control¬ 
led  Elektron  is  automatic  colla¬ 
tion  at  the  machine,  especially 
important  in  classified  work. 
These  features  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  meet  individual  needs. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Brothers  Head  Papers 
Owned  by  Grandinotlier 

Washington,  Pa. 

Two  brothers — John  L.  S. 
Northrop  and  William  North¬ 
rop — have  been  elected  as  the 
presidents  of  two  newspaper 
publishing  companies.  They  suc¬ 
ceed  their  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Margaretta  D.  Stewart,  who 
died  May  2. 


John  William 


John  heads  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  here  and  William 
heads  the  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  of  Beaver  Falls.  They  are 
co-publishers  of  the  Observer 
and  the  Reporter  here  and  of 
the  Beaver  Falls  News  Tribune 
and  the  Waynesburg  Republi¬ 
can,  a  weekly. 


City  Editor  Named 

Philadelphia 

Harry  Bellinger  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  to  succeed 
the  late  William  J.  Blitman. 
Bellinger  was  night  city  editor 
of  the  Daily  News  and  before 
joining  that  newspaper  in  1961 
worked  for  the  UPI  for  four 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of 

Temple  University  here, 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  J.  Hyman — from 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  stair  to  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  information  services  at 
Bennington  College,  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

David  W.  Howe,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Burlington 

(Vt.)  Free  Press — the  1966 
Distinguished  Citizen  award  of 
Champlain  College. 

»  *  * 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (N,  H.)  Union 
Leader  —  named  outstanding 
publisher  in  U.S.  by  the  Alliance 
for  Abandoned  American  Fight¬ 
ing  Men. 

«  *  * 


Managers  Remain 

Management  of  both  publish¬ 
ing  firms  will  be  retained  with 
James  S.  Lyon  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Obser\-er  Publishing 
Company  and  James  H.  March 
as  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  News 
Tribune. 

Both  Northrops  are  graduates 
of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  both  started  their  ini¬ 
tial  newspaper  training  with 
the  Observer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  on  graduation.  Bill  moved 
to  the  Beaver  Falls  newspaper 
in  1959. 

The  Northrops’  mother,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stewart  Lewis,  is  a  vice- 
president  of  both  publishing 
firms. 


Barrie  Hartman — advanced 
to  news  editor  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  to  suc¬ 
ceed  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  who 
resigned  to  enter  a  religious 
order, 

«  *  * 

Dick  LeGrand — from  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  sub¬ 
urban  staff  to  editor  of  the 
weekly  Dalton-Hinsdale  (Mass.) 
News. 

«  ♦  * 

Ed  Conrad — from  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times  sports  staff  to 
sportswriter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Concannon,  sports 
information  director.  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester,  since  July, 
1965 — resigned  to  cover  college 


STARTING  JULY  10 

SPECIAL  SPACE  SERIES 

By  The  World's  OoHiamdimg  Space  ScleatitU,  laeludlng — 

DR.  WERNHER  von  BRAUN:  Dir.,  Geo.  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
DR.  S.  FRED  SINGER:  Dean,  School  of  Environmental  &  Planetary 
Sciences,  University  of  Miami 

HON.  JOS.  E.  KARTH:  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences  & 
Applications 

JAMES  E.  WEBB:  Administrator,  Nat'l  Aeronautics  &  Space  Administration 
PROF,  H.  H.  KOELLE:  Dir.,  Institute  of  Space  Technology,  Technical 
University  of  Berlin 

DR.  HILLIARD  W.  PAIGE:  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Missile  &  Space  Div., 
General  Electric  Co. 

AND  OTHERS 

Under  the  special  direction  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Levitt,  Director,  Fels  Planetarium 
of  The  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  author,  “Wonders  of  the 
Universe." 

Wire  or  write  for  details. 

Tile  WoHd't  Leodieg  ladepeadeat  Syedieate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Pork  Aveeiie,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  *-7625 
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BERT  GASKILL,  43,  has  been  moved  up  from  city  editor  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Montana  Standard  and  Butte  Daily  Post,  He  first  went  to 
work  for  the  paper  as  a  copy  boy  during  vacations  from  the  University 
of  Montana.  His  father,  Al  Gaskill,  was  managing  editor  of  the  Helene 
Independent  Record. 

GEORGE  W.  GARRETT,  manager  of  the  print  production  department 
of  Compton  Advertising  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  He  moved  to  Compton  from  Young  &  Rubicam  in  194b.  More 
than  $25  million  of  Compton's  domestic  billings  goes  to  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

WILLIAM  F.  SYKES,  formerly  with  Family  Weekly,  the  New  York  Times, 
Atlanta  Newspapers  and  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  becomes 
general  manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  on  June  IS. 
He  succeeds  Bert  D.  Lane,  who  died  May  I.  Sykes  served  as  a  pilot 
in  the  British  Navy  in  World  War  II.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
U.S.  and  took  a  job  as  ad  salesman  at  the  Baltimore  News-Post. 


sports  and  golf,  Boston  Evening 
Globe. 

*  «  * 

Robert  T.  Seymour,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen — now  managing 
editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 

a  e  * 

Stewart  Shaheen  —  from 
sports  editor  of  the  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Independent  to  sports 
editor,  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News- 
Journal. 

«  *  « 

John  McCullough,  former 
political  reporter  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Viet  Nam  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin — 
assigned  to  the  editorial  page 
staff. 

a  a  a 

Beverly  Harris,  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle — named  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  in  an  expansion  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  women’s  section. 
Maxine  Bartlett,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  society  and 
club  editor;  Lorraine  Walli- 
han,  home  economist,  resigned. 

a  a  a 

Harold  Lc^augh — appointed 
display  advertising  manager  of 
the  South  Gate  (Calif.)  Press, 
replacing  George  Muluns,  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Bell-Maywood  (Calif)  In¬ 
dustrial  Post,  another  W.  J.  Mc- 
Giffin  Newspaper. 

a  a  a 

James  M.  Leavy — from  city 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review- Journal,  replac¬ 
ing  Joe  Digles,  who  resigned  to 
devote  time  to  creative  writing. 


Dave  Owen,  managing  editor 
of  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Doily 
Plain-sman — chairman  of  the 
South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors’  Association. 

a  a  a 

Milton  H.  Haitema— from 
Elyria  bureau  chief  to  city  editor 
of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  JoumaL 

a  a  a 

Folke  Olson,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  —  elected 
treasurer  of  Puget  Sound  chap¬ 
ter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity. 

a  a  a 

John  Oravec — from  the  fi¬ 
nancial  news  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  to  is- 
sistant  photo  editor,  Washingtm 
(D.C.)  Star. 

a  a  a 

Glenn  McCasland  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  Columbia 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Telegram. 

a  a  a 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president 
and  chairman  of  Perry  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc. — elected  a  director  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc. 

a  a  a 

Harry  McCleary,  a  former 
news  editor  and  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle — retired. 

a  a  a 

Don  Shipman,  advertising 
director  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Daily  News — elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company. 

a  a  a 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Sprmil- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  since 
1918  and  managing  editor  since 
1946 — retired  June  1. 
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Casselman 


e  news 


Bar9er 


O'Neill 


WILLIAM  A.  CASSELMAN,  a  midwesterner  who  came  from  Michigan 
to  New  York  in  1925  by  way  of  Baltimore,  is  now  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  Managing  editor  since  1963,  his  promotion 
comes  with  fhe  retirement  of  Robert  G.  Shand,  an  MIT  graduate  who 
sfarted  with  the  News  as  a  copyreader  in  1923. 

FLOYD  BARGER,  on  the  nightside  for  fwo  years,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News.  He  started  on  the 
telegraph  news  desk  in  1942  and  has  handled  special  assignments  in 
Albany,  Washington  and  abroad.  Before  he  joined  the  News  he  worked 
for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Flushing  Journal. 

MICHAEL  J.  O'NEILL  has  been  advanced  to  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Prior  to  his  appointment  Feb.  I  as  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor  he  was  a  special  reporter  in  the  paper's  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  for  10  years.  Prior  to  1956  he  covered  the  police  beat  in 
Brooklyn.  He  also  worked  for  United  Press  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Washington,  D.C. 


Haiman  Replaces 
Anderson  As  M.E. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Robert  J.  Haiman  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  replacing 
Cortland  Anderson  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  New  York. 

Executive  editor  Donald  K. 
Baldwin  also  named  Robert  J. 
Stiff  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
Telegraph  editor. 

Anderson  joined  the  Times  in 
1959. 

Haiman,  formerly  telegraph 
editor,  joined  the  Times  in  1958. 

Stiff,  34,  joined  the  Times  in 
1961  after  serving  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  PainesvUle  (Ohio) 
Telegraph,  Lawrence  joined  the 
paper  in  1963  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Florida. 
*  *  * 

Martin  S.  Bander — from  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Cull  staff  to 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  as 
medical  news  writer. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  Caraher,  son  of  Joe 
Caraher,  publisher  of  the  Kla- 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  and  Mrs.  Caraher — 
named  outstanding  graduate  in 
communications  at  Washington 
State  University. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Brown — promoted  to 
display  advertising  director  of 
the  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal 
to  succeed  Roland  S.  Heller, 
who  retires  July  1  after  a  40- 
year  career  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Walling  E.  Gray — 
now  display  manager. 

editor  publisher 


Richard  Trout — promoted  to 
classified  advertising  director  of 
the  Middletotvn  (Ohio)  Journal. 

«  *  « 

Boris  Petroff — retiring  from 
the  library  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  * 

Dave  Kent — from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  staff 
to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Flaherty,  former 
publisher  of  the  Compton 
(Calif.)  Journal — now  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Monterey 
Park  (Calif.)  Progress  News¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Cole — promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  to  re¬ 
place  Jay  Berman — now  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
Northrop  Corp. 

«  *  * 

Andy  Morris  resigned  from 
the  sports  publicity  office  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  to  be 
sports  editor  of  the  Jonesboro 
(Ark.)  Sun. 

«  *  « 

Alfred  Alcorn — from  Ala¬ 
bama,  Journal  staff  to  editorial 

page  staff  of  the  Montgomery 

(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  * 

Tom  Muse  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
news  staff. 

«  4>  * 

Mike  Kruglak — from  copy 
desk.  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Enterprise,  to  wire  editor,  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal. 

for  June  11,  1966 


Cited  for  Leadership 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  has  been 
named  recipient  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  Leadership  Medal. 

*  *  « 

Bill  HoLDURtiOK — promoted  to 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Whittier 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Patrick  Ross  who  is  going  into 
public  relations  work. 

*  *  « 

Alston  Morgan — from  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  to  the  Whit¬ 
tier  (Calif.)  Daily  News  as  city 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Mitchell  Bliss,  a  former 
New  York  State  newsman  who 
joined  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  staff  in  1957 — now  city 
editor  of  the  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Al  Denholm — to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Lewi — from  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff  to  promotion  super¬ 
visor  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Crane,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press — the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

*  *  * 

Vivian  Eriksen,  formerly  on 
the  Vermont  Sunday  News  staff 
— now  editor  of  a  company 
newspaper  for  Haveg  Industries, 
Burlin^on,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

L.  W.  Bewick,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.) 
Telegraph-Journal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe  and  an  employe  of 
the  company  since  1923 — retired. 
He  continues  as  a  director  and 
vicepresident. 


RUTHE  V.  DESKIN,  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Las  Vegas  Sun,  is 
the  newly-elected  president  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association. 
Her  former  posts  include  women's 
editor,  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening 
Gazette,  and  Sunday  editor.  Sun. 
Mrs.  Deskin  was  president  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Press  Club  in  1952-53. 
She's  the  second  woman  to  head 
NSPA.  Her  husband,  James  Des¬ 
kin,  is  president  of  the  World 
Boxing  Association. 

*  *  * 

W.  David  Webb — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Traffic  World,  to  the 
news  service  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


VOUR 

NCIU  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN.  INC. 
Engineers 

441  STtfAtT  STtICT.  MSTON.  MASS  02111.  TCL.  (tU)  202-J20I 
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PROMOTION 

4,508  Ad  Folk  Try 
For  Money  and  Clip 


First  place  winner  in  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News  “Clip 
O’  Bills”  contest  is  Robert  J. 
Ganley,  Hancock,  N.  H.,  aprency 
owner.  Hancock  wins  $5,000  and 
a  personally  engraved  silver 
money  clip. 

In  second  place  was  Robert  L. 
Sturgis,  account  supervisor-vice- 
president,  Minneapolis  office  of 
BBDO.  He  collects  a  silver 
money  clip  and  $1500. 

A  record  entry  list  of  4,508 
advertising  folk  submitted  esti¬ 
mates  on  what  they  believed 
retail  sales  for  Metropolitan  San 
Jose  would  be  in  1965  and  on  the 
total  number  of  incomes  over 
$10,000  reported  in  1964. 

Correct  figures  were  $1,406,- 
682.80  for  retail  sales  with  75,- 
958  incomes  over  $10,000.  Both 
are  records,  according  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  J.  B.  Ridder  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News. 

“The  4,508  estimates  were  fed 
into  a  computer,”  explained 
Robert  C.  Williamson,  general 
advertising  manager,  “and  the 
awards  were  based  on  the  lowest 


combined  error  as  shown  by  the 
computer.” 

Hancock  had  a  combined  error 
of  .456  percent  with  Sturgis 
coming  in  at  .497. 

James  T.  Embrescia,  Midland 
Electric  Co.,  Warrensville 
Heights,  Ohio,  won  $300  and  an 
engraved  silver  clip.  His  margin 
of  error  was  .616. 

Other  winners,  all  of  whom 
got  engraved  silver  money  clips 
containing  $60  each,  were:  Ed 
Rudolph,  art  director,  Gerald 
Rafshoon,  Adv.,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Phillip  G.  Adams,  mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
E.  W.  Jackson,  marketing  execu¬ 
tive,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
New  York;  Dorothy  Chun, 
Media  department,  Homer 
Groening  Advertising,  Portland, 
Oregon;  John  M.  Galbraith,  ac¬ 
count  representative,  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  San  Francisco;  Mar¬ 
tin  P.  Duffy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Martin  F.  Duffy  &  Sons, 
Nutley,  New  Jersey;  Bill  Land- 
graf,  media  director.  Batten, 


in  tench*  the  t  is  small,  but... 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap... 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
machine."  Never  just,  “Teletype  it." 
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Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

“These  gains — more  than  five 
percent  in  Metro  San  Jose  retail 
sales  and  more  than  13  percent 
in  incomes  over  $10,000 — indi¬ 
cate  not  only  the  continued 
growth  of  the  market,  but  its 
solid  quality,”  said  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  advertising  director. 

This  was  the  fifth  year  in 
which  the  Mercury  and  News 
have  conducted  a  contest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity. 

For  his  effort,  each  contestant 
will  be  sent  a  money  clip,  al¬ 
though  not  a  sterling  silver  en¬ 
graved  clip. 

*  *  * 

DATES  TO  REMEMBER— A 
brochure  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Times  reminds  advertising 
prospects  of  the  date  of  the 
Times’  Summer  Vacation  Sup¬ 
plement.  According  to  the  un¬ 
usual  booklet,  January  15  is 
Basque  Sheepherder’s  Day  in 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho;  March 
13  is  Confederate  Air  Force  Day 
in  Mercedes,  Texas;  June  11  is 
Outlaw  Day  in  Richfield,  Idaho; 
July  1  is  Catfish  Derby  Day  in 
Savannah,  Tenn. ;  September  18 
is  Expectant  Fathers  Day  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.;  October  21  is 
Whale  Watching  Day  in  Hono¬ 
lulu;  December  10  is  Whirling 
Dervishes  Day  in  Konya,  Tur¬ 
key.  Incidentally,  June  12  is 
Summer  Vacation  Day  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

«  *  * 

NEW  CAR  SALES— A  “Re¬ 
port  of  1965  New  Car  Sales  in 
New  Jersey  by  Counties”  has 
been  released  by  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  and  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call. 

The  booklet  also  shows  unit 
sales  and  share  of  market  for 
each  make  of  car  and  corpora¬ 
tion,  plus  manufacturer  and 
dealer  advertising  published  in 
the  Record  and  Call  during  1965. 
Maps  on  each  spread  in  the  book¬ 
let  show  the  location  of  dealers 
in  the  Record-Call  circulation 
area. 

*  *  * 

THE  SHOE  FITS— A  big, 
brown  shoe,  surrounded  by  a 
bright,  blue  headline:  “We’re 
fit  to  be  tried,”  dominates  a  pro¬ 
motion  piece  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  It  tells  the  story 
of  the  Inquirer’s  Men’s  Shoe 
Store  Advertising  success,  with 
a  chart  showing  linage  growth. 
*  *  * 

COLOR — The  Detroit  Free 
Press  liked  its  ad  in  E&P’s  big 
Color  Issue  in  March  so  well  that 
they  used  the  same  separations 
to  produce  a  handsome  four-page 
folder  promoting  color. 

*  *  * 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDITORS— 
43  journalists  and  their  advisers 
from  Central  Ohio  high  schools 
in  the  Colunibus  Dispatch  trade 


area  were  guests  of  the  news- 
paper  at  a  special  awards  cere- 
mony. 

«  «  ♦ 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL— “Get 
them  before  they  go  back,”  says 
a  Washington  Star  promotion 
brochure,  announcing  a  “School 
Issue”  of  the  Star’s  Sunday 
magazine  to  be  published  .August 
14.  A  cartoon  of  a  school  cross¬ 
ing  guard  and  a  tyke  we  aring  a 
Batman  mask  is  feature*!  on  the 
cover. 

• 

Furniture  Industry- 
Honors  A.  W.  Stanley 

High  Point,  N.C. 

A.  W.  “Cooney”  Stamey,  who 
retired  in  April  as  head  of  the 
High  Point  Bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  was  awarded  the 
first  James  T.  Ryan  Distin- 
quished  Service  Award  by  the 
Southei-n  Furniture  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association. 

Stamey,  a  student  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  was  also  given  a  12-volume 
set  of  “The  Interpreter’s  Bible” 
and  a  scrapbook  containing  let¬ 
ters  from  leaders  of  the  South- 
era  furniture  industry. 

He  began  his  newspaper  work 
in  1924  as  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record. 
In  1928,  he  was  named  the  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Durham 
(N.C.  Morning  Herald,  later  be¬ 
coming  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  both  the  Herald 
and  the  newly  acquired  after¬ 
noon  Durham  Sun.  He  joined 
Fairchild  in  1946. 

• 

Magazine  Article 
About  Writers  Cited 

Toronto 

William  French,  literary  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
won  the  President’s  Medal  of 
the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  for  the  best  general  mag¬ 
azine  article  published  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  1965.  The  article,  a 
study  of  young  writers  in 
French  Canada,  appeared  in  the 
Globe  Magazine  last  December 
under  the  title,  “The  Cultural 
Guerillas  of  Quebec.” 

French  joined  the  Globe  and 
Mail  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
in  1948.  He  won  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  to  Harvard  University 
in  1954  and  on  his  return  joined 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  board. 
• 

Patterson  Scholars 

The  18th  annual  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  scholarships  for  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  at  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  have  been  awarded  to 
Thomas  J.  Baskind,  Long 
Island  City,  and  Stephen  R 
Vallance,  the  Bronx.  Each  will 
receive  $1,000. 
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Obituary 

Donald  J.  Schuck,  44,  New 
York  Daily  News  copy  reader; 
previously  with  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Europe  and  Japan; 
June  2. 

«  *  ♦ 

Jorge  A.  Mitre,  82,  former 
editor  of  La  Nacion  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  20  years;  June  3. 

«  ♦  « 

Walter  Reck,  71,  a  former 

general  manager  of  the  Ohio 

State  Journal  (1928-1947)  and 
onetime  chief  of  AP  bureau  at 

Columbus;  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Don  Hardy,  54,  publisher  of 
the  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record;  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Editorial  Association  (1956) ; 
June  4. 

«  *  « 

James  P.  Clark  Jr.,  53,  city 
editor  of  the  Glorucester  (Mass.) 

Daily  Times;  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Albert  R.  Bower,  66,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  service  veter¬ 
an,  onetime  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News;  May  27. 

*  «  * 

William  J.  McMurray,  97, 
retired  executive  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  June  1. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Curtyne  Driscoll,  46, 
reporter  for  the  Long  Beaah 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  May 
21. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  Grinkbmeyer,  86,  a 
retired  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star;  May  28. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  L.  Hamm,  62,  AP 
photographer  who  retired  in 
1962;  June  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Don  Herold,  76,  noted  humor¬ 
ist  who  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  wrote  for  many 
years  for  the  New  York  World; 
June  1. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Keating,  83,  former 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Moncton  (N.B.)  Transcript  who 
retired  in  1951;  May  24. 

«  *  * 

Harry  L.  G.  Bonnell,  42, 
former  editor  of  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald  Journal  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une;  May  17. 

«  *  * 

Jonathan  M.  Dow,  72,  obitu¬ 
ary  writer  and  television  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal;  May  23. 

«  •  • 

Arthur  R.  Todd,  72,  former 
political  and  education  writer 
for  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une;  May  17. 


William  Mill,  64,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald;  May  28. 

*  *  « 

Charl£S  j.  Haynes,  77,  au¬ 
tomobile  dealer  who  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  during 
World  War  I;  May  27. 

«  «  * 

Tom  Covington,  41,  editor  of 
the  Kentucky  New  Era  at  Hop¬ 
kinsville;  May  29.  , 

*  *  « 

Eric  G.  Ivany,  53,  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News;  May  25. 

*  *  « 

Johnnie  Evans,  52,  chief 
photographer  for  the  St.  Peters'- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent;  May  26. 

*  *  * 

Frankun  Rogers,  55,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press; 
May  26. 

*  •  # 

George  T.  Screiber,  66,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  and  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  May  25. 

«  «  * 

Paul  M.  Palanzo,  46,  report¬ 
er  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News;  May  26. 

Winston  with  Martin 

Sanford  H.  Winston  has  been 
named  director  of  editorial  serv¬ 
ices  for  Martin  Company,  Mary¬ 
land.  He  recently  returned  from 
Viet  Nam  where  he  was  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  a  Department  of  the 
Army  team  evaluating  gfround 
comtet  operations.  His  last  mil¬ 
itary  assignment  was  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  Ar¬ 
thur  Sylvester.  He  served  as 
Chief,  Army  News  Branch,  and 
later  as  public  affairs  plans  of¬ 
ficer  for  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  Prior  to  entering  the 
Army  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

*  *  « 

W.  K.  Fowler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald— elected  president  of  the 
Editorial  Section,  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington. 

*  *  * 

John  Howard  Sullivan — 
from  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  public  relations.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  to  sports  editor,  Benning¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Banner. 

*  «  * 

Robert  C.  Shumway,  former 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News — now  circulation  manager 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American,  re¬ 
placing  Edwin  C.  Gluntz  who 
retired  for  health  reasons. 
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2"-  BEST  WAY 

TO  REACH  CUSTOMERS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

Whata  way  to  reach  customers! 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERALii^  ELECTRIC 


For  prieos  and  minimum  quantilini,  writa: 

G.  Naill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Spaeial  Accounts 
Ganaral  Eloctric  Pramium  Salat  Section,  Dopt.  U 
1215  Boston  Avonua,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

NAME _ 


FIRM  NAME. 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


.ZIP  CODE. 


.STATE. 


(Products  ordarad  cannot  bo  used  lor  rotalo  or  salf-llquldatlon.) 
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REELS,  TENSIONS, 
AUTOPASTERS 


MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL 
_  PLATE  ROUTER  A 


SCOTT  SUPER  70 


WOOD  CUSTOM  75 


NEW  HEAVY-DUTY 
PONY  AUTOPLATE 


HIGH  SPEED 
FOLDERS 


the  hUmre 

todayi 


The  Craftsman’s  Touch... cannot  be  mass  produced! 


Over  50  years  of  serving  the  Graphic  Arts  industry  has  proven  to  us  that 
printing  craftsmen  prefer  equipment  made  with  the  “craftsman’s  touch."  In 
the  plant  it  means  less  make-ready,  fewer  downtime  problems,  cleaner  print¬ 
ing,  and  less  maintenance.  In  the  office,  a  better  profit  margin,  a  longer-lasting 
capital  investment.  To  both,  it  means  WOOD  equipment. 

We  can’t  be  first  where  mass  produced  equipment  is  acceptable— it  takes  time 
to  manufacture  machinery  that  receives  personal  care.  Because  it  must  be  the 
best,  fewer  units  are  available.  But  the  high  quality  equipment  helps  printing 
craftsmen  maintain  their  art.  Wherever  our  equipment  is  found,  the  touch  of 
our  craftsmen  continues  to  prove  “if  it’s  WOOD  . . .  it’s  good.” 


1 A 

"  1*  "  A’W 

29  Will  Attend  Costs  Seminar 


Twenty-nine  executives  from 
19  states  will  attend  a  news¬ 
paper  seminar  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  bejrinning  June  13.  Man- 
aji’ement  and  Costs  is  the  subject 
of  the  two-week  session. 

Members  are: 

R.  William  Bailes  Jr.,  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner-Herald. 

John  W.  Beach,  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover. 

Frederick  P.  Blake,  Pocono 
Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  Suffolk 
(Va.)  News-Herald,  Inc. 

David  L.  Bowen,  Associated 
Press. 

Richard  E.  Buzbee,  Olathe 
(Kans.)  Daily  News. 

Robert  B.  Donaldson  Jr., 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

Allen  P.  Dudley,  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Republican-Courier. 

John  F.  Famulary,  Red  Bank 
(N.  J.)  Register. 

Gordon  K.  Giboney,  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  News-Post. 

Carey  D.  Guichard,  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight. 

Charles  R.  Guilieri,  Statesman 
Newspapers,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Frank  Helderman  Jr.,  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times. 

Harvey  to  Become 
Supplement  Editor 

Toronto 

Denis  Harvey,  36,  executive 
editor  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
will  j'oin  The  Canadian  magazine 
as  editor  on  July  4,  Publisher 
Ross  Munro  announced. 

Harry  Bruce,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  since  last  June, 
had  earlier  requested  a  move  to 
the  writing  staff  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  He  will  become  Associate 
Editor. 

The  Canadian  was  launched 
last  year  as  a  national  weekly 
rotogrravure  magazine.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  in  10  daily  newspapers  and 
the  Star  Weekly  and  has  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  more  than  2,000,000. 
• 

Sues  for  $7  Million 

Cincinnati 

A  libel  damage  suit  for  $7,- 
776,000  has  been  filed  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Guaranty  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Ohio  against  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  Inc.  and  its 
Columbus  bureau  chief,  Jesse 
Shaffer.  The  complaint  alleges 
that  a  story  May  10  made  mali¬ 
cious  statements  about  the  com¬ 
pany,  “derogatory  to  its  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  solvency  and 
financial  standing.”  This  story, 
third  of  a  series  by  Shaffer,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Insurance,  dealt  in  part  with 
salaries  paid  executives  of  the 
company. 
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Maurice  L.  Hickey,  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today. 

Cove  C.  Hoover,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

James  F.  Hurley  III,  Salis- 
b^iry  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post. 

Harold  E.  Judy,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

Dean  A.  Krenz,  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Edward  F.  Metzler,  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Robert  A.  Morse,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle. 

Robert  W.  Murphy,  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Wayne  T.  Patrick,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Homer  M.  Rankin,  Tifton 
(Ga.)  Gazette. 

John  W.  Reiniger,  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Herman  Schaafsma,  Norwalk 
( Ohio)  Reflector. 

Howard  C.  Thornton,  United 
Press  International. 

George  H.  Utter,  Westerly 
(R.  1.)  Sun. 

R.  John  Van  Kleeck,  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record. 

George  W.  Wilson,  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor.  \ 

Johnston  Family 
Sells  Missouri  Paper 

Fulton,  Mo. 

After  being  held  in  the  Johns¬ 
ton  family  for  57  years,  the  Sun 
Gazette  was  sold  by  Mrs.  George 
P.  Johnston,  Virgil  A.  Johnston  , 
Sr.,  and  Virgil  Johnston  Jr.,  to  i 
Donald  R.  Stimble  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  his  home  state  of 
Missouri. 

Stimble  and  his  wife  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  j 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  ; 
and  are  experienced  in  news  and  i 
advertising.  ' 

Virgil  Johnston  Jr.,  who 
served  as  general  manager  of  the 
paper,  will  continue  as  editor.  i 

George  J.  Cooper,  New  York 
City  broker  associated  with 
Allen  Kander,  negotiated  the 
sale. 


Teachers’  Helper 

Atlanta 

G.  Rudy  Faircloth,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Atlanta  for  20  years, 
has  been  named  Southeastern 
representative  for  Skill  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  an  educational  subsidiary 
of  the  Kelly  Read  &  Co.  Fair- 
cloth  will  work  on  the  Educators 
Review  and  Digest,  a  monthly 
newsletter  to  teachers,  school 
administrators  and  boards  of 
education. 

for  June  11,  1966 


ADVANCED 

ESI 


HYDRAULIC  PROOF  PRESS 

.  .  .  aa  aasarpasMd  pra-aiake-ready  press  with 
saisoth  bad  novaaieiit  Designed  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  make-ready  time,  this  highiy  reliable 
machine  has  the  design  features  of  a  production 
press,  and  the  shock-free  hydraulic  bed  movement 
that  helps  to  produce  sharp,  high-quality  press 
proofs.  Push-button  operated,  with  adjust^le  im¬ 
pression  and  hydraulic  cylinder  lift,  individual 
roller  adjustments  and  Automatic  Washup.  Major 
moving  parts  and  hydraulic  systems  are  main¬ 
tenance  free. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate'-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers;  ^ 
and  pre-dryers.  Also,  ' 

new  Poiy-Autoplate  HiPmm 

Process  for  the  produc-  Otm  tmtmrm 

tion  of  plastic  printing  ^ _ w _ » 

plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting  (YlfVnYnMTl 

Equipment  —  Reels,  uAUaUAII 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past- 

ers.  Slitters,  Unwinds 

and  Rewinds.  Web 

Guides,  Doctoring  ma- 

chines.  I  VGnSn  | 

Special  Products -Proof  I  iwAwi  ! 

presses  •  Direct  pres-  I  A”  A ’A  I 

sure  molding  machines  ,  ■!  M  Ok; 

•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary  . . . 

Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro-  W 

tective  coatings 


j  PHOTOGRAPHY 

!  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Photo  Department 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

I 

In  November,  1965,  I  spent  the  better  part  of  two  weeks  with  the 

I  faculty  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association’s  Flying 
Seminar.  One  of  the  faculty  members  was  Don  Moore,  picture 
i  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Listening  to  his  semina/r 
j  discourses,  I  was  impressed  with  his  approach  to  picture  editing. 

'  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  New  York,  /  htid  a  conversation  with  I. 

I  j  William  Hill,  managing  editor  of  the  Sta/r.  We  talked  about  news 
■  I  photography :  about  the  importance  of  local  pictures;  recruitment 
'  of  photographers;  the  new  breed  of  young  photographers;  HilVs 
own  beliefs  in  good  newspaper  photography;  the  Washington 
j  Star’s  move  to  upgrade  its  news  photography.  /  decided  then  it 
j  was  time  that  I  visit  the  Washington  Star  photo  department  and 
1 1  report  what  teas  happening  in  this  field. 


6:45  A.M.,  MAY  19— It  was 
I  raining  heavily  when  I  arrived 
at  the  Star  building  and  found 
I  my  way  via  directions  from  a 
copy  boy  to  the  Photo  Depart¬ 
ment.  Don  Moore  already  had 
been  there  45  minutes.  So  had 
one  of  his  two  assistant  picture 
editors,  John  Oravec.  John 
Mueller,  a  photographer  on  the 
Star  for  49  years,  now  one  of 
their  two  darkroom  men,  had 
checked  in  at  5:30  a.m.  Moore 
said  that  if  I  had  come  in  at  6 
a.m.  (as  I  had  promised),  I 
could  have  watched  him  edit 
down  the  photos  that  had  piled 
up  during  the  early  morning 
hours:  the  AP  and  UPI  pic¬ 
tures  which  had  been  serviced 
and  the  staff  assignments  that 
had  been  developed  in  the  last 
12  hours.  Moore  had  picked  out 
some,  discarded  others  and  now 
he  was  heading  out  to  the  news¬ 
room  for  conferences  with  edi¬ 
tors — ^telegraph,  foreign,  na- 
I  tional,  news,  city,  state,  sports, 
j  Photo  deadlines  for  the  wom- 
'  en’s  pages  and  the  sports  sec- 
j  tion  were  only  15  minutes  away, 
i  But  he  had  until  8  a.m.  for  B-1 
(the  Metro  front  page)  and 
Obits  and  until  8:30  for  A-1 
(the  front  page) . 

I  trailed  Moore  out  to  the 
newsroom.  “The  first  three  days 
of  the  week,  we’re  short  one  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor,”  he  said. 
“I’m  in  during  the  morning  all 
by  myself.  Do  you  have  any 
ideas  where  we  can  find  an  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  who 
knows  news  pictures?” 

I  said  I  didn’t. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  news 
room,  Moore  put  the  pictures  he 
was  carrying  down  on  his  other 
desk  there.  Phil  Shandler,  one 
of  the  assistant  city  editors, 
came  up  with  some  highly  ani¬ 
mated  shots  he  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  of  an  elderly  woman  specta¬ 
tor  at  a  professional  wrestling 
match.  They  ag^’e^d  three  of  the 
pictures  would  make  a  good 
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eight-column  panel  at  the  top 
of  the  Metro  front  page.  Moore 
took  the  pictures  from  Shand¬ 
ler  and  explained  to  me  that 
there  was  always  an  eight-col¬ 
umn  panel  available  at  the  top 
of  B-1. 

As  he  went  from  desk  to  desk 
distributing  pictures,  Moore 
pointed  out  the  various  editors. 
“That’s  the  Sports  desk  there 
behind  me,”  he  said.  “We  got 
some  good  shots  for  them  yes¬ 
terday.  The  American  Univer¬ 
sity-Western  Maryland  Mason- 
Dixon  baseball  conference 
championship.” 

Moore  then  pulled  up  a  chair 
beside  Phil  Price,  an  assistant 
news  editor.  Alex  Finklestein, 
the  make-up  man,  sat  at  a  desk 
facing  them.  Moore  and  Price 
went  through  what  was  left  of 
the  pictures  Moore  had  brought 
out,  frequently  conferring  with 
Finklestein  on  space  possibili¬ 
ties. 

The  eight-column  banner  in 
the  first  edition  that  particular 
day  was  to  be  “Ky’s  Troops 
Surrounding  Rebels”  and  the 
two  editors  were  looking  for  a 
picture  to  go  with  it.  Don  later 
explained  there  was  no  set  rule 
at  the  Star  that  the  lead  story 
had  to  be  illustrated.  But  as  the 
first  run  deadline  approached, 
they  had  no  strong  local  picture 
available  for  the  front  page. 
A  discussion  ensued  between 
Moore  and  Price  on  whether  or 
not  to  use  a  wire  picture  of  a 
dead  paratrooper  being  lifted 
from  the  jungle  by  a  helicopter 
line.  The  paratrooper  was  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky  as  he 
hung  head  down. 

Moore  wanted  to  run  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Price  didn’t.  The  final  de¬ 
cision,  as  when  all  such  differen¬ 
ces  cropped  up  between  the 
photo  department  and  one  of  the 
news  editors,  was  made  by 
Charles  Ceib,  the  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  vetoed  the 
dead  paratrooper  picture. 

Moore  and  Price  then  settled 


on  an  AP  picture  of  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rines  digging  in  to  face  anti- 
government  Vietnamese  troops 
for  control  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Da  Nang  River.  The  pic¬ 
ture  would  run  four  columns 
under  the  banner  and  next  to 
the  lead  story. 

“Win  a  few,  lose  a  few,” 
Moore  said  as  we  headed  back 
to  the  photo  department. 

*  *  * 

7:.30  A.M. — I  had  comman¬ 
deered  a  chair  near  Moore’s 
photo  department  desk  and  was 
watching  him  and  Oravec  pre¬ 
pare  the  photos  that  would  go 
into  the  day’s  first  edition.  Be¬ 
hind  my  chair,  a  picture  popped 
into  the  bin  of  the  newly-ac¬ 
quired  AP  Automatic  Wire- 
photo  machine.  It  was  the  first 
of  many  that  day  of  a  woman 
in  Indiana  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  the  torture-slaying  of 
a  16-year-old  girl  boarder. 

“All  of  the  news  photo  art  is 
channelled  in  here,”  Don  ex¬ 
plained.  “So  we  can  do  all  the 
editing.” 

He  checked  the  UPI  Unifax 
near  his  desk.  “When  we  really 
get  pressed  for  time,”  Moore 
said,  “we  don’t  wait  for  finished 
UPI  prints.  We  just  pull  the 
pictures  right  off  this  machine 
and  have  engravings  made  right 
from  them.” 

I  picked  up  a  batch  of  fash¬ 
ion  shots  that  photo  staffer  Ray 
Lustig  had  taken  the  afternoon 
before.  Using  backlighting  and 
offbeat  positions  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  some  excellent  effects. 

Oravec  was  now  working  on 
another  panel  of  fashion  shots 
taken  by  photo  staffer  Joseph 
Silverman  the  night  before. 
Moore  was  busy  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  and  Phil  Price  had  de¬ 
cided  on  for  the  first  run:  an 
Associated  Press  picture  of  a 
small  plane  caught  in  the  trees 
near  a  Cincinnati  airport;  Harry 
Gold,  the  convicted  atomic  spy, 
after  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  federal  prison  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.;  Theodore  F.  Green, 
the  former  senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  died  a  few 
hours  earlier;  a  Mynah  bird 
who  shook  the  Washington  Zoo 
up  when  they  learned  he  was  an 
expert  on  profanity  and  was  us¬ 
ing  it  on  the  visitors. 

They  were  all  for  the  A 
(front)  and  B  (Metro)  sec¬ 
tions.  “The  pictures  we  use  in 
the  A  section  set  the  tone  for 
the  whole  paper,”  Don  said,  as 
he  cropped  the  picture  of  the 


Mynah  bird.  “This  one  could 
have  been  taken  a  little  titter. 
Somebody  gave  the  bird  to  the 
zoo.  Then  crowds  begran  appea^ 
ing  around  its  cage.  That’i 
when  the  Zoo  found  out  it  was 
using  profanity  and  stuck  it  out 
of  public  view.” 

Oravec  was  now  typing  up 
captions.  “We  write  all  the  cap¬ 
tions  with  the  exception  of  some 
special  layouts  that  one  desk 
may  be  working  on,”  Don  said. 
“Then  it  goes  back  to  the  desk 
of  origin.” 

Oravec  took  the  wrestling  fan 
pictures  from  Moore’s  desk. 
“You  want  a  30-deep  panel?"  he 
asked.  Moore  said  he  did. 

A  messenger  arrived  with  a 
color  portrait  of  a  United 
States  Marine  in  full  dress  uni¬ 
form.  “Probably  an  obit,”  Moore 
said  to  me.  “We  do  an  interest¬ 
ing  thing  here  with  obit  pi^ 
tures.  We  copy  all  of  them  on 
Polaroids  so  we  don’t  destroy 
the  original  prints.  Engravings 
are  made  from  the  Polaroids 
and  a  return  slip  is  taped  on  the 
back  of  the  original.” 

Two  carpenters,  one  of  then 
nicknamed  “Sawdust,”  came  in 
and  moved  us  out  of  the  way 
while  they  put  up  panel  boards 
on  the  walls.  “We  like  to  do 
picture  spreads  ahead  of  time 
when  we  can,”  Moore  told  me. 
“Then  when  a  full  page  ad  is 
dropped  at  the  last  minute,  we 
can  pop  the  picture  layout  right 
in.  “We  hope  to  plan  out  the 
picture  spreads  right  on  the 
panel  boards  when  the  boards 
are  all  up.” 

We  watched  the  carpenten 
work.  “You’re  catching  us  on  a 
slow  day,”  Moore  said.  “Some 
days  we  wouldn’t  even  have 
much  time  to  talk  to  you.  We 
moved  a  lot  of  stuff  yesterday 
.  . .”  The  phone  interrupted  him. 

It  was  Price  in  the  newsroom 
and  the  two  editors  had  a  quick 
conference.  When  Moore  hung 
up,  he  explained  that  the  phone 
was  a  private  line  to  the  news¬ 
room.  And  that  there  also  was 
an  intercom  to  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  so  that  the  photo  people 
could  communicate  back  and 
forth  with  them. 

Don  Moore  looked  up  at  the 
clock.  8:25  a.m.  He  had  already 
checked  the  AP  budget  and  the 
UPI  Unifax,  looking  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  Viet  Nam  picture  than  the 
one  already  going  into  the 
per.  “Looks  like  we’ll  go  with 
the  one  we  have,”  he  said. 
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Where  time  and 
eest  factors 
are  as  important 
as  quality 


Designed  expressly  for  making  separations  from  35mm 
to 8x10"  transparencies,  the  Durst  G-184  is  appreciably 
faster  and  easier  to  use  than  flat-bed  cameras  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  It  requires  less  exposure  time,  and 
turns  out  perceptively  sharper  negatives.  Moreover,  de¬ 
pending  on  lens  focal  length  and  transparency  area,  the 
G-184  permits  l-to-33  enlargements  and  6-to-l  reduc¬ 
tions,  directly,  without  going  through  intermediate  steps. 
Every  facility  is  provided  for  fast,  accurate  operation: 
pin-registration  transparency  holder,  pin-registration 
vacuum  board  with  punch,  rotating  lens  turret,  slip-out 
drawer-type  condensers  and  optional  re-registry  and 
scaling  system.  You  can  go  from  one  transparency  size 
to  another,  switch  lenses  and  condensers,  reset  magni¬ 
fication  and  focus,  and  be  ready  for  the  next  job  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Except  for  vertical  operation,  there  is  no  other  change  in 
accustomed  procedure.  And,  because  it  is  vertical,  the 
G-184  occupies  only  36x42"  of  floor  space.  Furthermore, 
you  leave  your  flat-bed  cameras  available  for 
full-time  reflected  copy  requirements. 

The  Durst  G-184  has  a  companion  model, 
designated  the  G-139,  designed  for 
transparencies  to  5x7.  Both  are  also 
suited  for  the  direct  screening 
techniques  now  attracting  so  ^ 

much  attention.  Both  can  be  ob- 
tained  with  built-in  high  intensity 
pulse-Xenon  light  sources. 

Why  not  investigate  how  a  Durst  '  , 

process  enlarger  can  help  you  ^ 

improve  the  quality,  productivity 
and  profit  of  your  operation.  Write  .  4C 

for  the  8-page  illustrated  brochure  \  ^ 

“Better  Separations— Easier  ‘ 

And  Faster”.  Durst  (usa)  Inc., 

GardenCity,N.Y.  11533 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 


DURST  e  184 

for  continuous-tone,  ^ 
and  direct-screen^HH 
transparency 
separations 
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rhoto  Dept. 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


^  8:31  A.M. — Don  Moore  was 

leading  me  through  the  Photo 
Department  and  up  a  flight  of 
'  stairs  to  the  engraving  room. 
As  we  took  the  steps,  he  ex- 

I  plained  the  Woman’s  Section 
used  quite  a  bit  of  color  and  it 
had  to  be  piwessed  early. 

“I  had  Lustig  shoot  a  spread 
on  leather  for  the  Sunday  Wom¬ 
an’s  Section,”  Moore  said  as  we 
!  entered  the  Engraving  Depart- 
'  iment.  Two  men  were  in  it  mak¬ 
ing  color  plates  from  Lustig’s 
I  original  pictures  of  shoes  and 
i  handbags. 

j  “We  average  15  color  shots 
each  week,”  Moore  said. 
“There’s  editorial  food  color  ev¬ 
ery  Thursday  regardless  of 
what  ads  are  running  in  color 
that  particular  day.  Sundays, 
we  alw'ays  have  a  big  color  shot 
on  the  front  page.  And  three  or 
four  each  day  in  Society.” 

He  pointed  to  some  proofs  on 
a  wall  hook.  “We  had  three 
color  shots  as  an  advance  on  the 
Gemini  flight.  Moved  them  close 
together,  magazine-style,  with 
two  heads  one  above  the  other 
and  with  the  Rocket  running 
real  deep  alongside  the  heads.” 

As  he  led  the  way  back  to  the 
Photo  Department,  Moore  added 
that  UPI  had  sent  the  Star 
some  color  pictures  of  Cabinet 
wives  in  flower  settings.  These 
were  running  that  day  on  the 
front  page  of  the  D  Section 
(Home,  Society). 

“We  have  a  good  relationship 
with  the  Society  Department,” 
Moore  said  after  we  arriv^ 
back  in  the  Photo  Department. 
“We  can  rearrange  any  layout 
I  to  make  the  picture  more  ef¬ 
fective.  We  can  drop  the  rou¬ 
tine  stuff  and  put  in  better 
I  shots  if  we  have  them. 

“We  try  to  work  this  way 
Iwith  all  departments.  What  it 
comes  down  to  is  planning.  And 
the  trouble  with  too  many  new's- 
paper  picture  desks  today  is 
they  don’t  plan — there’s  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  planning  and  no 
communication  with  the  other 
departments. 

“A  key  to  this  is  knowing 
production — not  only  how  to 
crop  a  picture  or  make  a  layout 
but  how  long  it  takes  to  en¬ 
grave  that  picture,  how  that 
picture  can  be  retouched,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  what  is 
needed  to  get  the  complete  job 
done. 

“People  who  don’t  know’  any¬ 
thing  about  production  use  lack 
of  time  as  an  excuse  for  not 
getting  the  job  done.  And  it’s 
really  nothing  more  than  lack 
of  simple  planning.  And  having 
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people  who  don’t  know’  their 
jobs,  who  take  the  view’  that 
Photo  is  nothing  more  than  a 
ser\’ice  department,  instead  of 
trying  to  work  writh  all  the  other 
departments  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  new’spaper  operation, 

“I  started  out  16  years  ago 
as  a  photographer  and  then 
learned  all  the  other  editorial 
operations  of  a  newspaper,  such 
as  feature  writing,  copyreading, 
editing.  I  also  learned  how  to  be 
an  engraver  and  that  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  The  three  years  I  was  an 
engraver  made  me  a  better  pic¬ 
ture  editor  later  on.” 

A  girl  came  around  with  the 
coffee  wagon  and  Moore  sprung 
for  the  coffee  and  donuts. 

In  light  of  what  he  had  just 
said,  I  asked  what  changes  he 
had  made  in  his  years  as  picture 
editor  of  the  Star. 

“On  the  technical  side,” 
Moore  answ’ered,  “I  initiated 
quality  controls.  I  went  on  a 
cleanliness  campaign.  I  had  ev¬ 
erything  painted  white. 

“I  standardized  on  film,  de¬ 
veloper,  the  replenishment  sys¬ 
tem.  I  had  distilled  water  put  in 
for  black  and  white  developing 
because  such  water  is  clearer. 

“I  had  the  processing  central¬ 
ized  between  two  men  only.  I 
don’t  like  my  photographers — 
we  have  14  of  them  working  the 
street — doing  their  own  process¬ 
ing  unless  it’s  some  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances.  A  photogra¬ 
pher  can  get  too  worked  up  over 
one  shot  he  thinks  is  great  when 
it  isn’t — ^he  can’t  be  objective 
about  his  ow’n  stuff. 

“Also,  if  you  have  only  two 
men  doing  the  processing,  it, 
too,  becomes  uniform  no  matter 
what  photographer  is  shooting 
the  pictures. 

“I’m  also  attempting  to  stand¬ 
ardize  the  photo  equipment. 
We’re  now’  in  the  process  of 
switching  over  completely  to 
Nikons.  I’m  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Leicas  get  too  heavy  when 
you  put  the  long  lens  on  them 
— the  things  weigh  a  ton. 

“I  want  my  photographers  to 
take  the  minimum  equipment 
they  need  to  do  a  proper  job.  A 
Nikon  with  three  or  four  lenses 
usually  can  do  that  job.” 

What  about  the  changes  on 
the  picture-taking  side? 

“Nothing  radical,”  Moore 
said,  “I  just  left  the  photogra¬ 
phers  shoot  jobs  they  way  they 
thought  jobs  should  be  shot. 
It’s  worth  the  trouble  to  teach 
the  photographer  to  think  for 
himself. 

“Our  men  initiate  a  lot  of 
their  own  assignments.  They 
get  an  idea,  they  go  out  and 
shoot  it.  Most  of  the  time,  these 
ideas  are  timeless  features  we 
can  run  when  we  have  the  room 
for  them. 


“When  I  became  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  I  looked  for  the  strengths 
in  each  of  our  photographers 
and  tried  to  make  use  of  that 
strength.  Each  photogrrapher  is 
a  little  better  in  some  area. 

“If  I  have  a  photographer 
who  is  good  at  shooting  fash¬ 
ions,  I  don’t  send  somebody  who 
likes  to  shoot  wrecks  to  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  if  I  can  help  it.  This 
doesn’t  mean  we  have  all  spe¬ 
cialists  here.  We  could  never  af¬ 
ford  that.  Our  photographers 
shoot  all  kinds  of  assignments. 
But  when  I  can,  I  do  try  to  as¬ 
sign  the  right  photographer  to 
the  right  job.  I  try  to  direct  the 
talent  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

“I  expect  my  photographers 
to  be  pros.  If  I  hire  a  beginner, 
I  expect  him  to  have  a  college 
education.  I’d  like  him  to  have 
it  in  Photojournalism,  of  course, 
but  he  can  have  it  in  anything 
at  all.  An  Arts  background  also 
helps. 

“This  isn’t  to  say  that  if  a 
great  news  photographer  comes 
through  that  door  without  a  col¬ 
lege  degree,  I  would  turn  him 
away. 

“But  a  college  degree  proves 
a  few  things  to  me.  It  proves 
that  the  man  is  willing  to  invest 
his  time  to  better  himself.  And 
that  he’s  a  cut  above  the  guy 
who  isn’t  willing  to  do  just  that. 
I  don’t  approve  of  copyboys  be¬ 
ing  made  news  photographers. 

“A  college  degree  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  make  a  man  a  better 
photographer.  But  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  a  better  chance 
of  being  an  informed,  curious 
citizen  in  today’s  world.  And 
he  brings  this  to  news  work, 
which  has  become  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing,  highly  critical  profession 
demanding  constant  study  and 
continual  improvement. 

“A  man  who  has  been  to  col¬ 
lege  usually  has  a  better  aw’are- 
ness  of  the  world  around  him, 
of  what’s  important  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  job.” 

College  Men 

Moore  named  the  college 
graduates  on  his  staff :  Lustig 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  Byron  Schumaker  from 
Ohio  University;  Ken  Heinen 
from  both  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  (he  has  a  Master’s 
from  the  latter) ;  Paul  Schmick 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan;  Oravec 
from  Ohio  State;  John  Rosson, 
the  other  assistant  picture  ed¬ 
itor,  from  Maryland. 

“I  also  insist  that  our  pho¬ 
tographers  have  a  good  techni¬ 
cal  background  in  picture  tak¬ 
ing,”  Moore  said,  “that  they 
have  photo  craftsmanship. 
News  photography  isn’t  a  joL— 
it’s  a  way  of  life — a  profession. 
It’s  not  9  to  5,  either.  At  the 


Star,  we  feel  that  if  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  on  a  job  and  needs 
more  time,  he  should  take  it.  We 
pay  him  overtime  for  it  because 
we  think  the  photographs  he 
takes  are  a  lot  more  important 
than  the  nickles  and  dimes.” 

Don  Moore  is  pretty  much  a 
product  of  what  he  preaches. 
From  1950  through  1959,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Ohio, 
Athens,  while  working  for  the 
Athens  Daily  Messenger.  Moore 
was  the  newspaper’s  photogra¬ 
pher  but  when  the  engraver  was 
drafted,  Don  became  the  en¬ 
graver  for  three  years.  Before 
he  left  the  Messenger,  he  had 
also  had  his  hand  in  writing  and 
editing,  “all  the  things  a  per¬ 
son  does  on  a  small  paper,”  as 
he  puts  it. 

In  1960,  Moore  graduated 
Ohio  U.  with  a  Bachelor’s  in 
Fine  Arts  (major  in  Photog¬ 
raphy,  minor  in  Fine  Arts)  and 
a  Master’s  in  Fine  Arts  (major 
in  Photography,  minor  in  Jour¬ 
nalism).  He  became  the  picture 
editor  of  the  daily  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  for 
the  next  two  and-one-half-years 
then  became  a  public  relations 
photographer  for  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  shooting 
mostly  picture  stories  around 
the  country. 

A  year-and-a-half  later,  he 
was  off  freelancing  in  Europe 
on  industrial  assignments  he 
had  lined  up  beforehand.  Four 
months  after  that,  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  photography  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  American  University, 
Washington. 

Moore  taught  at  American 
for  two  years  and  picked  up  an¬ 
other  Master’s  degree  in  Public 
Relations.  Then  he  came  to  Star 
as  picture  editor. 

Did  he  still  go  out  on  the 
street,  shooting  assignments  for 
the  Star? 

“Not  too  frequently,”  Moore 
answered.  “But  if  I  can  get  an¬ 
other  desk  man.  I’d  like  to  do 
more  of  it.  Right  now.  I’m  work¬ 
ing  a  12-hour  day. 

“But  if  you  want  to  get  the 
job  done,  you  have  t*o  demand 
as  much  of  yourself  as  you  ex¬ 
pect  of  your  staff.  You  have  to 
set  the  standards.” 

I  looked  up  at  the  clock.  9:30 
a.m.  The  photogr<4phers  were 
reporting  in  now,  one-by-one, 
and  the  Star  Photo  Department 
was  beginning  to  hum  with  ac¬ 
tivity. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

On  Lockheed  Staff 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Philip  Juergens,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed 
to  Lockheed’s  corporate  public¬ 
ity  staff  as  assistant  to  Grover 
D.  Nobles  Jr.,  corporate  public¬ 
ity  manager. 
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new  instant  chemicals 


New  Kodak  Ektaflo  Chemicals  save  you  time  and  trouble, 
because  you  never  have  to  mix  them.  They’re  liquid  concen¬ 
trates,  in  the  handiest  shape  ever — the  Cubitainer.® 

Warm-  or  cold-tone  paper  developer,  indicator  stop,  and 
fixer — they  come  in  1-gallon  sizes  that  sit  neatly  on  a  shelf 
over  your  sink.  Collapsing  plastic  bags  of  the  Cubitainers 
keep  concentrates  fresh  many  times  longer  than  old-style 
stock  solutions. 

Kodak  Ektaflo  Developer,  Type  1,  diluted  1:9,  is  for  neutral- 
or  cold-tone  papers — wherever  you  used  to  use  Kodak 
Dektol  Developer. 

Kodak  Ektaflo  Developer,  Type  2,  also  1:9,  is  for  warm-tone 
papers,  has  the  non-carbonate  advantages  of  Kodak  Ektonol 
Developer,  plus  25%  more  capacity. 

Kodak  Ektaflo  Stop  Bath,  1:31,  is  yellow  when  it's  good, 
purple  when  it’s  exhausted,  so  you  never  waste  any,  never 
ruin  prints  or  hypo. 

Kodak  Ektaflo  Fixer,  1:7,  is  a  5-10  minute  hardening-type 
fixer  primarily  intended  for  papers. 

When  you  need  fresh  working  solutions,  just  squeeze  the 
handy  dispenser  (available  separately),  stir  in  water  of  the 


correct  temperature,  and  you’re  ready  to  print,  in  less  time 
than  it  used  to  take  to  find  the  can  opener.  Your  Kodak 
dealer  has  these  new  Kodak  Ektaflo  Chemicals — why  not 
order  a  set  today? 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


Kodak 


Only  a  few  short  weeks  untn  the  professional  Photoiraphers  of  America  Convention-August  7-12,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Plan  now-and  be  sure  to  see  the  Kodak  Exhibit. 


INTERTYPE 
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the  ^EWSROOM  NEVER  SLEEPS 

24-Hoiir  Staff  Keeps 
Copy  Flowing  Evenly 

By  William  B.  Dirkinson 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

V.XVW'  V.  . .  > 

Special  reports  and  technical  papers  from  the  38th 
Production  Management  Conference  of  the  ANPA/ 
Research  Institute  in  Cleveland,  June  5*9. 


(Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  spoke  about  “Coopera¬ 
tion  between  Editorial  and  Pro¬ 
duction”  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Conference  in  Cleveland 
this  week.) 

•  *  * 

First,  and  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant,  we  try  to  keep  our  flow 
of  news  matter  to  the  composing 
room  as  even  as  possible.  To  do 
so,  we  work  our  staff  around  the 
clock.  We  cover  our  area  24 
hours  a  day;  we  write  and  edit 
news  24  hours  a  day,  although 
our  publishing  day,  for  our 
afternoon  paper,  is  only  about 
eight  hours. 

Only  about  15  years  ago,  we 
had  no  night  staff  worthy  of  the 
name.  We  were  content  to  cover 
police  headquarters,  to  have  one 
man  in  the  office  to  answ'er  the 
phones,  and  to  rally  a  few  re¬ 
porters  by  phone  if  a  really  big 
story  broke  during  the  night.  No 
copy  was  read  during  the  night, 
no  heads  written.  The  early 
morning  staff  coming  to  work  a 
few  at  a  time  from  around  4 
a.m.  on,  wrote,  edited,  headed 
and  sent  the  copy  in  a  flood  to 
the  composing  room,  where  it 
w'as  supposed  to  be  set,  corrected 
and  locked  up  by  9:35  a.m.  for  a 
9:50  press  start. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  that 
the  first  edition  often  looked  as 
if  a  playful  boy  had  stood  back 
and  thrown  handfuls  of  type  at 
the  form. 

Edited  on  Night  Side 

Now  we  have  a  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  with  a  staff  of  12  to  14.  They 
cover  and  write  their  stories 
during  the  hours  from  4  p.m.  to 
around  2  a.m.  The  stories  are 
edited  by  the  night  city  editor 
and  his  assistant  who  comes  in 
around  8  p.m.  and  stays  until 
4  a.m. ;  headlines  are  written  for 
them,  and  they  go  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

We  also  have  a  man  on  the 
telegraph  desk  at  night.  Not  only 
does  he  sort  and  collate  the  wire 
copy  so  that  the  early  men  on 
that  desk  will  be  able  to  start 
their  work  without  confusion, 
but  he  also  edits  and  heads  a 
number  of  stories  which  are  not 
likely  to  change  through  the 
night — such  material  as  we  get 
from  the  New  York  Times  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  like. 
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To  put  the  frosting  on  the 
cake,  we  have  a  news  editor  who 
works  through  the  evening.  He 
has  dummies  of  every  page  in 
the  following  day’s  paper  which 
has  news  space  on  it.  He  has 
proofs  of  all  material  that  has 
been  set  in  advance  for  the 
following  day’s  paper,  and  he 
sees  all  the  copy  that  is  edited 
by  the  city  and  telegraph  desks 
during  the  evening. 

He  dummies  most  of  the  in¬ 
side  pages,  and  sends  the  dum¬ 
mies  down  as  he  makes  them, 
accompanied  either  by  the  proofs 
of  the  stories  that  will  go  into 
them,  or  by  the  stories  them¬ 
selves  if  they  have  not  already 
been  set. 

Avoids  Big  Overset 

He  is  able  to  gauge  the  flow 
of  news  from  both  sides,  and  he 
knows  from  his  dummies  what 
the  news  hole  will  be.  The  result 
is  that  he  can  and  does  avoid 
building  up  a  big  overset.  The 
composing  room,  always  busy, 
is  freed  from  the  chore  of  set¬ 
ting  type  which  will  not  be  used. 
And  the  makeup  men,  when  they 
come  in  the  morning,  can  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  work  on  inside 
pages  that  already  have  been 
dummied,  and  for  which  type  is 
ready. 

This  news  editor  does  not,  of 
course,  dummy  pages  1,  2,  3,  or 
the  last  page,  all  of  which — on 
our  paper — are  exclusively  for 
news,  with  no  advertising.  He 
also  leaves  a  couple  of  good  holes 
on  inside  pages  for  jumps  from 
page  1. 

No  system  is  foolproof,  and 
this  one  can  break  down  on  oc¬ 
casion:  for  instance,  when  there 
is  a  really  big  story  which 
breaks  unexpectedly  in  the  hours 
from,  let  us  say,  3  a.m.  to  7  a.m. 
— but  you  don’t  get  many  of  that 
kind  any  more. 

At  least  nine  days  out  of  ten, 
this  system  gives  us  a  control  of 
the  flow  of  copy  which  I  have 
not  seen  equall^  on  other  papers 
I  have  visited. 

The  night  news  editor  also  is 
able  to  give  special  attention  to 
pages  carrying  less  than  full 
page  color  advertisements.  He 
attempts — usually  successfully — 
to  pick  for  these  pages  news 
material  which  will  not  need  re¬ 
working  during  the  day,  and  to 
see  that  this  material  is  care¬ 
fully  edited  and  proofread  so 
that  corrections  involving  lifting 
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the  color  page  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Of  course,  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  also  benefits  from  this  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  inside  pages  are  better 
designed  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  night  news  editor  can  choose 
better  headline  sizes  and  types. 
He  can  illustrate  the  material 
better.  He  has  time  to  think,  as 
a  news  editor  coming  cold  on  to 
the  job  at  6  or  7  a.m.  would  not 
have. 

Jams  Do  Occur 

During  the  day,  we  seek  to 
maintain  as  even  a  flow  of  copy 
as  possible.  We  do  not  let  edited 
material  pile  up  in  the  news 
room.  We’d  like,  of  course,  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  copy  cutter 
with  a  hook  that’s  never  jammed 
and  never  empty.  Unfortunately, 
news  doesn’t  always  break  that 
way.  We  can’t  send  stories  until 
we  have  them.  When  the  big 
flow  of  important  copy  comes 
from  Washington  and  other 
points — usually  from  around 
11:30  to  1 — we  may  have  to  jam 
the  composing  room.  We  can 
only  try  not  to. 

Another  thing  we  do  is  to 
move  copy  for  future  dates  just 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  For  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  we’re  working  on,  we 
may  start  moving  copy  to  the 
composing  room  as  much  as  six 
to  eight  weeks  in  advance.  It’s 
the  same  with  a  book  we’re 
serializing.  Even  the  busiest 
composing  room — and  I  think 
ours  is  one  of  the  busiest — may 
run  into  slack  periods  when  this 
sort  of  thing  can  be  set,  proof¬ 
read,  and  corrected. 

We  use  full  color  regularly  on 
the  covers  of  the  inside  sections 
of  the  Sunday  Bulletin,  and  here 
again  we  try  to  move  the  copy 
for  these  pages  just  as  far  in 
advance  as  we  can.  This  is  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  to  be  handled 
with  great  care.  A  lift  on  a  full 
color  page  can  throw  the  color 
out  of  register,  cost  us  many 
spoils,  and  take  a  lot  of  time. 

Trick  Makeup  Controlled 

Another  way  in  which  we  try 
to  help  the  production  depart 
ment  is  by  being  very  careful  in 
our  demands  for  bastard  meas¬ 
ures,  ruled  boxes  and  fancy 
makeup  that  takes  extra  time 
for  rule-cutting,  sawing  and  the 
like.  During  the  publishing  day 
we  try  to  avoid  using  any  of  this 
sort  of  thing  on  late-closing 


pages,  even  when  we  know  that 
something  a  bit  special  might 
be  more  likely  to  catch  the 
reader’s  eye.  But  we  do  use  spe¬ 
cial  set,  Iwxes,  and  other  typo¬ 
graphical  eye-catchers  on  copy 
that  we  can  move  well  in  advance 
of  the  edition  in  which  it  will  be 
used. 

The  Bulletin,  and  I  suppose 
most  other  papers,  is  operated  on 
the  basis  of  an  established  news 
hole,  which  starts  at  around  140 
columns — it  varies  some  for 
various  days  of  the  week — and 
rises  as  the  size  of  the  paper 
increases.  If  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  needs  it  for  a  speciflc  rea¬ 
son,  this  news  hole  can  be  in¬ 
creased — and  it  often  is.  For 
example,  if  President  Johnson 
makes  any  major  speech,  we 
carry  his  text.  If  there’s  a 
heavyweight  championship  fight, 
we  add  extra  space.  And  so  on. 
Whenever  we  are  going  to  do 
this,  and  indeed  whenever  we 
know  that  the  next  day’s  paper 
will  be  loose  because  of  makeup 
problems,  we  let  the  composing 
room  know  just  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  we  can,  so  that  the 
foreman  can  arrange  overtime  if 
necessary  and  be  prepared  for 
the  increased  flow  of  copy. 

It  sometimes  happens  on  our 
paper — and  I  hope  not  very  fre¬ 
quently  on  yours — that  the  size 
of  the  paper,  plus  color  prob¬ 
lems  forces  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  presses  that  can  be 
used  on  a  given  day.  At  that 
point,  of  course,  deadlines  are 
moved  up.  There’s  nothing  an 
editor  likes  less  than  having  this 
happen.  We  squawk  for  all  we’re 
worth  . . .  and  then  we  cooperate. 
We  gear  up  our  staff,  move  up 
some  of  their  working  hours,  try 
a  little  harder  even  than  usual, 
and  produce  the  best  news  report 
we  can  under  the  circumstances. 
But  we  wish  it  didn’t  have  to 
happen. 

Typographical  Errors 

I  can’t  quit  without  exacting 
a  quid  pro  quo  from  you  produc¬ 
tion  men.  I’ve  been  talking  ex¬ 
clusively  about  what  the  news 
department  can  do  to  cooperate 
with  you.  Now  I  want  to  talk 
just  a  minute  or  two  about  how 
the  production  department  can 
cooperate  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

One  thing  I  think  you  could 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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do  immediately,  .  .  .  somehow, 
some  way,  and  that  is  eliminate 
almost  completely  the  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  that  have  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  frequent, 
more  and  more  glaring,  in 
almost  every  newspaper  I  see . . . 
including  my  own.  I  doubt  that 
many  of  you  here  are  proud  of 
your  records  on  this  count. 

All  of  us  know  that  typos  are 
not  unimportant.  A  misplaced 
period  can  change  a  figure  by  a 
million — or  a  billion — and  make 
a  story  totally  meaningless.  A 
typo  can  create  an  obscenity  that 
makes  a  newspaper  a  laughing¬ 
stock.  A  misplaced  figure  in  an 
address  can  mean  a  costly  libel 
suit.  Worst  of  all,  a  continuing 
spate  of  typographical  errors 
does  not  go  unnoticed  by  readers. 
They  think  we’re  just  plain 
careless,  .  .  .  not  trying. 

By  the  way,  it  isn’t  you  fellows 
to  whom  the  readers  write  when 
they  complain  about  typos.  It’s 
the  editor  who  gets  the  heat. 
And  it’s  the  same  way  when  a 
color  picture  is  printed  far  out 
of  register,  and  the  copy  gets 
delivered  anyhow.  Or  when  a 
float  sticks  and  there’s  no  ink  on 
several  pages  of  a  paper. 

There  must  be  a  way  you 


production  men  can  eliminate 
typos.  I  know  a  machine  can’t  be 
trained  to  spell,  but  maybe  you 
could  train  a  computer  to  refuse 
to  misspell  words.  And  maybe 
you  could  train  correctors  not  to 
pull  wrong  lines. 

Somehow,  I  say  again,  it’s  up 
to  you  to  provide  the  readers 
error-free,  well-printed  news¬ 
papers.  Somehow,  you  and 
others  in  allied  industries  must 
find  the  way  to  get  out  news¬ 
papers  that  are  later  and  cleaner 
than  those  most  of  our  readers 
now  are  getting. 

• 

New  Color  Scanner 

RCA  Graphic  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  announced  this  week  it  will 
market  an  electronic  color  sepa¬ 
ration  device,  Colorscan  II, 
which  was  developed  by  the 
Rudolf  Hell  organization  in  West 
Germany.  It  scans  color  trans¬ 
parencies  and  breaks  them  down 
into  four  separations  for  color 
reproduction. 

Offset  in  College 

Arkansas  State  College  at 
Jonesboro  has  installed  a  one- 
unit  Fairchild  News  King.  This 
is  the  first  college  in  Arkansas 
to  install  its  own  web  offset 
press.  Arkansas  State  offers  a 
four-year  printing  program 
leading  to  a  B.S.  or  B.S.E.  in 
printing. 


New  Photons  Operate 
From  Keys  Or  Tape 

Cleveland 

A  new  series  of  four  Pho¬ 
ton  Tapemaster  phototypesetter 
models,  achieving  selective  use 
of  both  tape-driven  and  direct- 
keyboard  operation  in  the  same 
machine,  were  introduced  at  the 
ANPA/Rl  production  confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week. 

The  Tapemasters’  Dual-Drive 
concept,  by  which  they  switch 
almost  instantly  from  one  oper¬ 
ating  mode  to  another,  adapts 
them  to  printing  and  publishing 
operations  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  computers. 

When  driven  by  tape,  from 
computers  or  remote  keyboards. 
Photon’s  new  models  produce 
text  matter  at  net  speeds  much 
faster  than  tapedriven  metallic 
linecasting  machines,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  ex¬ 
plained.  Yet  the  Tapemasters 
also  retain  great  versatility  in 
tape  operation,  enabling  them 
to  perform  the  most  complex 
composing  jobs,  such  as  news¬ 
paper  ad-setting. 

The  Tapemaster’s  alteniate 
operating  mode  is  a  completely 
tape-less  procedure  conducted 
entirely  at  the  typew’riter  key¬ 
board  unit,  which  remains  di¬ 
rectly  connected  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  unit  at  all  times.  Since 
production  is  immediate,  the  di¬ 


rect  method  is  highly  advaa- 
tageous  in  handling  correctioiij 
and  changes,  as  well  as  special 
assigpiments,  even  in  a  com¬ 
puterized  installation. 

Speedy  Bundle  Tyer 
Displayed  by  Bunn  Co, 

ClEVELaxd 

B.  H.  Bunn  Company  dij. 
played  the  Sheridan  Model  H 
heavy  duty  package  tying  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  Bunn  Model  ig 
newspaper  tyer  at  the  ANPA,' 
RI  production  exhibition  here 
this  week. 

The  Sheridan  Model  II,  witi 
its  widest  application  in  the 
newspaper-tying  field,  has  i 
bundle  capacity  22"  wide  by  18' 
high  and  a  bundle  tying  sp^  of 
2  seconds.  The  Bunn  Model  18 
club  rolls  as  few  as  2  or  3  papers 
and  wraps  stacks  as  high  as  18’ 
to  20"  at  a  similar  speed. 

• 

Heads  Wood  Sales 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Charles  L.  Wyman  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  sales 
manager  of  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation, 
a  manufacturer  of  web-fed 
printing  presses  and  rdated 
equipment  used  in  the  newspape 
and  commercial  printing  fields. 
Wyman  has  been  associated  with 
the  Scott  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  and  Wood  for  20  years. 
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Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  Iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  buHt 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — ■ 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Can  you  identify  these  Burgess  cities? 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  smali,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Seattle -Tacoma,  Des  Moines,  Greensboro,  Rochester  (N.Y.). 
Draw  your  own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61033. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
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CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 


HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE.,  SOUTH.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 


Supplements  Require 
High-Speed  Inserters 


By  Harry  I.  Prugh 


Care  in  Maintenance 

Extreme  care  in  maintenance  ***** 

is  necessary  to  maintain  these  M.  Gillespie,  telegraph  editor  of 

production  figures.  Cleaning  of  <'7*^  Nor,pare.l  works  under  plast.c  to  aroid 

r,  r-  j  i  i  remodeling  dust  in  the  newsroom, 

the  vacuum  lines  and  constant  — _ _ 

inspection  and  lubrication  are  of  the  24-pocket  size,  which  These  machines  functioned 
handled  by  mailers  trained  in  proved  inadequate  of  our  oper-  well  but  w’ere  limited  to  use  for 
the  machine  maintenance.  Mr.  ating  needs;  so,  in  1958,  a  third  assembling  the  regular  Sunday 
Menard  arranged  to  have  two  of  48-pocket,  7-head  machine  w’as  Register  sections.  In  1964,  the 
these  mailers  to  go  to  the  fac-  installed.  This  machine  was  also  idea  of  attaching  a  photo^filn 
tory  while  the  machines  were  regeared  for  greater  speed.  mailer  envelope  to  a  comic  ad 

being  assembled  so  that  they  Because  85  per  cent  of  the  seemed  to  appeal  to  photo  finish- 
would  understand  how  the  ma-  copies  of  our  Sunday  Register  ers.  By  adapting  a  Paasche  Am 
chines  were  assembled  and  w’hat  circulation  are  delivered  outside  brush  glue  spray  to  one  of  the 
each  part  was  supposed  to  do.  our  county  of  publication,  it  is  heads  on  each  machine,  a  num- 
We  feel  that  this  cooperative  necessary  for  us  to  completely  ber  of  full-page  comic  ads  have 
program  has  helped  make  these  assemble  400,000  of  the  540,000  been  sold,  and  envelopes  inserted 
machines  as  trouble-free  as  they  copies  every  Sunday.  With  and  fixed  to  the  ad.  Seven  such 
have  been,  and  have  minimized  everything  operating  perfectly  ads  were  sold  in  1965,  and  14 
the  wear  of  the  operation  at  with  our  inserting  machines,  it  have  been  scheduled  for  this 
above-normal  speeds.  is  still  necessary  to  use  the  serv-  year. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  ices  of  85  hand-inserters  on  Sat-  Because  the  540,000  circuls- 
1956  with  an  additional  machine  urday  night.  tion  of  the  Des  Moines  Sundty 

Register  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  circulation  of  the  aftemoM 
Des  Moines  Tribune — ^which  u 
only  130,000 — we  are  able  to 

^utilize  the  three  Sheridan  insert¬ 
ing  machines  to  assemble  in  the 
evening  Tribune  preprinted  ad¬ 
vertising  supplements  provided 
by  advertisers,  or  specially  cre¬ 
ated  sections  printed  by  our  own 
personnel  in  order  to  give  color 
positions  not  feasible  in  the  nor 
mal  press  run  of  the  paper. 
Since  this  is  a  normal  one-pre« 
operation  on  a  straight  run,  the 
three  inserting  machines  are 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  42,006- 
per-hour  production  of  the  pre* 
normal  delivery 


PROTECT 
AGAINST 
WEB  BREAKS 


Protect  your  press 
investment  against 
costly  repairs  and  down 
time  when  deadline 
minutes  are  important 
with  a  detector  system 
that  finds  the  break, 
prevents  a  wrap-up, 
severs  the  paper  and 
stops  the  press. 

Regardless  of  press 
equipment,  the  Cooksey 
System  will  be  value- 
engineered  for  your 
operation.  Write  for 
information. 

Korihe 

Engineerinb  Co 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVE. 

SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL 
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For  over  50  years  Imperial  has  serviced  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Today,  with  two  strategically  located 
plants,  Imperial  has  an  unmatched  reputation  for 
prompt,  efficient  service.  Both  plants  are  modern 
manufacturing  facilities  equipped  to  supply  the 
finest  quality  metals,  chemicals  and  equipment  to 
typographers,  printers,  photoengravers  and  news¬ 
papers.  Rely  on  Imperial  for  prompt  attention  to  your 
next  Graphic  Arts  equipment  and  supplies  order. 


ininfS?|?H  IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Cliloago  60660  Plilladelplila  19134  New  York  10007 
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3  Ink  Mist  Systems 
Eradicate  Problem 

By  Fred  Paul 


(This  is  part  of  a  report  which 
Mr.  Paul  made  to  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Confer* 
ence  in  Cleveland  this  week.  He 
is  assistant  production  manager/ 
engineering  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune.) 

t  *  *  * 

Due  to  increased  production 
demands  and  the  high  speeds 
that  are  demanded  from  most  of 
our  printing  presses,  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem  has  come  to  light. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  at  one  time 
or  another  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  walk  through  our 
pressrooms  while  they  were  in 
'  production  and  observe  the  blue 
haze  suspended  in  the  air. 

Ink  mist  is  nothing  new.  We 
have  been  faced  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  almost  since  the  invention 
of  the  printing  press,  but  today 
with  more  and  more  press  equip¬ 
ment  being  crammed  into  a 
given  amount  of  space,  and  the 
high  speeds  at  which  we  are 
running  this  equipment,  ink  mist 
is  fast  becoming  a  very  serious 
problem.  Not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  cleanliness  of  the 
walls  in  the  pressroom,  but  also 
because  ink  mist  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  desig^n 
of  a  modem  air-conditioning 
system,  and  improving  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  pressroom. 

Many  types  of  ink  mist  re¬ 
moval  systems  are  in  use  today, 
j  Some  of  them  are  customized 
for  specific  applications,  and  it 
I  would  be  rather  difficult  to  cover 
I  all  of  them  in  detail.  I  would 
!  like  to  familiarize  all  of  you 
I  with  the  three  systems  which 
I  have  been  specifically  designed 
j  for  our  modem  high  speed 
j  presses,  and  are  being  offered 
on  the  market  today  to  the 


graphic  arts  industry.  These 
systems  include  the  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  system,  the  Vlier  system, 
which  is  being  marketed  by  the 
Hoe  Company,  and  the  General 
Dynamics  Dynapure  system. 

The  Cutler  Hammer  system, 
appropriately  named  D-Mist  is 
an  Ink  Mist  Suppression  Meth¬ 
od  which  utilizes  a  corona  dis¬ 
charge  to  ionize  mist  particles 
and  an  electro  static  field  to  re¬ 
pel  particles  back  to  the  ink 
rollers.  High  voltage,  low  cur¬ 
rent  electricity  is  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  corona  discharge  and 
the  electro  static  field. 

Electric  Shock  Factor 

Cutler  Hammer  uses  voltages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  14,000  to 
15,000  volts  DC.  The  power  sup¬ 
ply  contains  a  circuit  breaker 
and  other  protective  components, 
together  with  interlocking  con- 
tacters,  relays  and  arc  suppres¬ 
sion  circuits.  For  what  it  might 
be  worth,  the  desig^ners  and 
manufacturers  of  this  equipment 
point  out  that  this  power  supply 
is  designed  so  its  current  output 
is  self-limiting  to  a  value  below 
that  considered  lethal.  The  volt¬ 
age  used  is  substantially  below 
that  found  in  most  television 
sets,  and  some  of  you.  I’m  sure, 
who  have  tinkered  around  with 
your  television  set  and  inad¬ 
vertently  forgotten  to  ground 
out  the  picture  tube  to  discharge 
the  residual  voltage,  have  found 
that  even  though  the  shock  re¬ 
sulting  is  not  lethal,  it  can  cer¬ 
tainly  make  you  jump. 

There  are  numerous  safety 
features  in  the  D-Mist  system 
which  should  overcome  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  painful  and  unex¬ 
pected  electrical  shock.  Indicat¬ 


ing  lights  at  each  unit  show 
when  the  system  is  energized. 
The  sliding  mist  guards  on  the 
outside  of  the  press  unit  are 
interlocked  wdth  limit  switches 
that  will  shut  down  the  system 
should  the  cover  be  opened  while 
the  press  unit  is  running.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  the  D-Mist  power 
supplies  are  interlocked  with  the 
press  drive  so  that  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  not  energized  until  the 
press  is  running  above  threading 
speed.  A  positive  back  up  for 
this  is  a  speed  sensitive  switch 
which  is  connected  to  the  press 
drive  shaft  which  will  not  close 
to  energize  the  power  supplies 
until  the  drive  shaft  is  actually 
running  at  some  pre-set  press 
speed  that  is  above  threading 
speed. 

The  installation  of  an  ink  mist 
suppression  system  will  not  in 
itself  automatically  eliminate  all 
of  your  ink  mist  problems.  To  be 
fully  effective  and  relatively 
trouble  free  this  system  must  be 
maintained  at  regular  definite 
inter\’als.  Recently  I  visited  the 
plants  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
and  even  though  these  were  two 
of  the  earlier  Cutler  Hammer  in¬ 
stallations,  I  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  performance  of 
the  ink  mist  suppression  sys¬ 
tems.  Both  of  these  plants  in 
initial  stages  had  experienced 
minor  fires  which  did  not  cause 
any  substantial  amount  of  dam¬ 
age.  In  both  cases,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  regular  maintenance  pe¬ 
ri^,  this  problem  has  been  over¬ 
come,  and  they  have  not  had  any 
fires  whatsoever  since  starting 
it. 

Tests  are  Encouraging 

In  the  case  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  the  press  men  remove 
the  holders  once  a  week  and  do 
a  complete  clean  up  job  on  the 
holders,  wires  and  brackets.  Two 
men  accomplish  this  work  on  a 
single  unit  in  approximately  45 
minutes.  At  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  a  press  crew  consisting  of 
four  men  works  on  a  unit,  and  it 
takes  them  approximately  a  half 
hour  to  do  a  complete  clean  up 
job  on  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  unit.  Both  of  these  plants  are 
very  satisfied  with  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  have  experienced  al¬ 
most  no  trouble  with  it  at  all 
since  the  initiation  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  maintenance  program. 

One  further  word  of  caution 
is  that  after  a  web  break  on  a 
unit,  a  quick  inspection  should 
be  made  to  see  if  any  wires  may 
have  been  broken  by  paper  back 
feeding  into  the  unit  inking 
train.  If  these  broken  wires  are 
not  removed,  there  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  arcing  from  the  broken 
wires  or  of  roller  damage. 

The  Hoe  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  all  rights  to  an  ink  mist 
suppression  system  developed  by 


the  Vlier  Research  Corporation. 
This  is  an  electro  static  system. 

To  date,  besides  being  tested 
extensively  at  the  Hoe  Company 
development  lab,  this  equipment 
was  field  tested  on  at  least  three 
Hoe  installations  and  one  Goss 
Headliner  press.  Its  efficiency  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Cutler  Hammer  and  General 
Dynamics  system,  and  the  test 
results  were  very  encouraging. 
Instead  of  using  a  wire  at  the 
roller  nip,  the  Vlier  system  has 
individual  bar  shaped  electrodes, 
resembling  a  pentagon  in  cross 
section,  and  made  of  wood.  At 
approximately  one  inch  inter¬ 
vals,  one  and  a  half  inch  long 
finishing  nails  are  driven 
through  the  base  of  the  elec¬ 
trode  and  protrude  from  the 
apex.  A  thin  Tungsten  wire  is 
wrapped  around  each  of  the 
nails  and  is  connected  to  the 
piwer  supply  by  means  of  a 
quick  disconnect  male  and  fe¬ 
male  plug  fitting.  The  110  volt 
power  supply  is  encased  in  a 
10"  X  7"  X  8"  box  which  is 
mounted  on  each  unit  of  the 
press.  This  power  supply  de¬ 
livers  a  variable  DC  voltage  and 
I’m  quite  sure  that  the  best  op¬ 
erating  voltage  for  this  system 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  11,000 
volts  direct  current.  All  of  the 
power  units  are  wired  to  a  mas¬ 
ter  press  panel  for  combined 
operation. 

Mechanical  Filler 

The  General  Dynamics  Com¬ 
pany  has  introduced  the  Dyna¬ 
pure  Filter  which  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  means  of  removing  ink  mist 
from  the  air  after  the  mist  has 
formed.  The  Dynapure  is  a 
motor  driven  centrifugal  type 
filter  that  has  two  basic  func¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  functions  is 
that  it  is  a  vacuum  pump  cap¬ 
able  of  removing  300  CFM  of 
mist  laden  air.  The  second  func¬ 
tion  is  a  filter.  Incorporated  in 
this  device  is  a  rotating  filter 
element  which  causes  turbulence 
and  promotes  coalescence  of  the 
small  aeresol  products  that  are 
accelerated  in  the  rotating  filter 
and  by  colliding  with  each  other 
cause  larger  particles  to  form. 
The  particles  are  then  separated 
from  the  air  by  the  centrifuging 
action  of  the  filter.  The  clean  air 
is  passed  through  the  exhaust 
housing  and  the  large  particles 
of  ink  are  passed  out  the  drain 
and  collect^  in  a  small  plastic 
bottle  that  is  attached  to  the 
filter. 

The  Tribune  Company  started 
a  testing  program  using  the 
Dynapure  Filter  system  on  a 
complete  7  unit  press.  This  press 
was  isolated  in  one  area  of  our 
pressroom.  17  filters  were  u^ 
on  this  press  and  the  test  period 
extended  from  October  28,  1965 
through  March  31  of  1966.  Many 
problems  were  encountered  hut 
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throughout  this  entire  test 
period  we  worked  very  closely 
with  the  General  Dynamics 
people  and  solved  most  of  them. 
Many  improvements  were  made 
to  the  initial  filters  which  we 
feel  will  correct  all  of  these 
problems.  Essentially  we  ran 
into  problems  of  dynamic  bal¬ 
ance,  motor  overloads  and  filter 
material  problems.  At  the  end 
of  this  test  period  all  of  the 
filter  units  were  removed  and 
sent  back  to  the  General  Dynam¬ 
ics  Company  for  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  and  modification.  A  total 
of  10  major  changes  were  made 
to  these  units,  and  they  were  put 
back  into  service  on  May  24  of 
this  year.  While  we  have  only 
run  a  couple  of  weeks  with  them, 
the  results  are  most  encour¬ 
aging. 

Costly  Maintenance 

Due  to  the  size  of  our  opera¬ 
tion,  and  assuming  that  our  com¬ 
plete  pressroom  was  equipped 
with  some  type  of  ink  mist  re¬ 
moval  system,  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  problems  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  the  maintenance 
interval  on  any  type  of  system. 
Maintenance  can  be  quite  costly, 
and  obviously  we  would  like  to 
extend  the  intervals  as  much  as 
possible.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  we  have  become  so 
enthused  about  the  Dynapure 
system,  although  admittedly  can 


find  nothing  wrong  with  either 
of  the  electro  static  systems.  In 
our  particular  case,  considering 
the  amount  of  running  that  we 
do  on  our  equipment,  it  appears 
like  we  will  not  have  to  clean 
the  Dynapures  more  than  once 
every  3  or  4  weeks,  or  perhaps 
even  longer  than  that. 

Cleaning  Filters 

With  either  electro  static  sys¬ 
tem,  we  would  have  to  maintain 
our  equipment  at  least  twice  a 
week.  We  have  only  been  run¬ 
ning  our  modified  units  two 
weeks  to  date  and  have  very 
little  evidence  of  ink  contamina¬ 
tion  in  the  filter  unit,  so  I  can¬ 
not  give  an  actual  figure  for  how 
long  we  can  run  without  a  clean 
up.  We  are  going  to  attempt  to 
clean  the  filters  in  place  without 
removing  them  from  their 
housing,  by  pouring  a  solvent 
into  them  and  letting  the  result¬ 
ing  residue  drain  off.  This  of 
course  is  another  item  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  evaluation, 
but  so  far  every  indication  is 
that  this  will  be  a  reality.  The 
new  modified  filters  have  an  indi¬ 
cator  incorporated  in  them  which 
tells  us  when  a  specific  filter  is 
contaminated,  requires  cleaning. 
This  is  a  rather  simple  device 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
back  pressure  indicator  and 
should  greatly  simplify  our 
problem  of  maintenance. 


SCHOOL  FOR  PUBLISHERS  and  other  newspaper  executives  who 
are  anxious  to  learn  about  "Tactics  of  Tapasettinq”  is  conducted 
by  George  A.  Boucher,  manager  of  production  planning  for  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company.  With  professor's  pointer  he  directs 
attention  to  a  system  of  typesetting  which  involves  the  1000- 
character-a-second  Linotron  to  be  installed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  "Physical  and  economic  problems  must  be  overcome 
before  practical  application  of  this  system  can  be  realiied  for  news¬ 
papers,"  Boucher  tells  a  group  which  attended  an  ANPA  Week 
presentation. 
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Even  if  you  were  in  Timbuktu,  you  couldn’t  see 
Beveridge  Dry  Mats  at  work— there  are  none. 

But  you  can  see  these  new,  economical,  controlled 
high  quality,  1966  Beveridge  Mats  in  action  in  your 
own  plant.  Test  their  ease  in  handling  and  better 
printing.  Determine  if  there  are  big  advantages  for 
your  operation.  Drop  us  a  note  now  and  make  a  date 
for  a  visible  in-plant  demonstration. 
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FROM  ORDER  TO  TYPE  TO  BILL 

Classified  Computer 
Flags  Credit  Risks 

By  Kenneth  R.  Schurr  Jr. 


(This  report  on  a  unique  sys¬ 
tem  of  processinR  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  made  by  the  Miami 
Herald’s  data  processing  man¬ 
ager  to  the  ANPA/RI  produc¬ 
tion  conference  this  week  at 
Cleveland.) 

«  *  * 

We  call  our  system  of  process¬ 
ing  classified  advertising  “In¬ 
tegrated  Classified’’  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  combined  the 
mechanical  and  the  accounting 
functions. 

This  is  how  the  system  works: 
Classified  ads  are  taken  in  our 
classified  phoneroom,  over  the 
counter,  by  mail,  and  from  out¬ 
side  salesmen.  The  ads  are  then 
typed  on  ad  insertion  orders  by 
the  ad  solicitors  who  fill  in  the 
accounting  information,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  customer’s  telephone 
number  (which,  incidentally,  be¬ 
comes  his  account  number),  the 
date  tlie  ad  is  to  run,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  insertions,  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  any  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  text  of  the  ad  follows. 
We  use  IBM  Selective  Type¬ 
writers  in  preparing  these  orders 
because  the  type  is  more  legible, 
and  because  the  order  is  designed 
for  typewriter  spacing  to  help 
the  ad  taker  count  the  number 
of  lines  in  the  ad. 

After  the  ad  order  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  sent  to  a  copy  reader 
who  insures  that  it  is  complete, 
accurate  and  passes  text  censor¬ 
ship. 

The  ads  are  then  sent  via 
pneumatic  tube  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Department  where  our  inte¬ 
gration  begins. 

In  our  TTS  Department,  the 
orders  are  manually  block-sorted 
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into  major  classifications.  Gal¬ 
leys  of  approximately  ten  ads 
are  made  up  and  sent  via  con¬ 
veyor  to  the  TTS  operators  who 
punch  into  six-level  paper  tape 
both  the  accounting  information 
and  the  ad  text,  using  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Fairchild  TTS  perforator. 

The  computer  instructions  con¬ 
sist  of  dollar-sign  codes  pre¬ 
printed  on  the  ad  order  form. 
The  operator  starts  at  the  top  of 
the  order,  punching  first  a  code, 
then  the  accounting  information, 
another  code,  then  the  ad  text. 
He  repeats  this  procedure 
through  the  take  of  ten  ads. 

The  punching  done,  the  tapes 
representing  the  ads  are  proc¬ 
essed  through  our  computer,  an 
IBM  1460  equipped  with  six- 
level  paper  tape  readers  and 
punches.  The  IBM  1460  is 
equipped  with  disk  files  capable 
of  holding  two  million  characters 
of  data. 

The  computer  performs  two 
valuable  functions.  First,  it 
“picks  off”  and  stores  in  its  disk 
file  all  the  accounting  informa¬ 
tion;  and  second,  it  justifies  and 
hyphenates  the  text.  The  text  is 
then  punched  out  from  the  com¬ 
puter  in  six-level  paper  tape 
ready  to  be  cast  in  type.  While 
the  computer  is  performing  the 
typesetting  function,  it  also 
counts  the  actual  linage  for  each 
ad  and  includes  this  count  with 
the  accounting  information. 

During  the  typesetting  func¬ 
tion  the  computer  detects  any 
jumbo  type  size  used  in  the  text. 
Jumbo  here  is  defined  as  14,  18, 
24,  or  36  point  type  size.  The 
operator  has  only  to  punch  the 
jumbo  line  once  with  a  code  to 
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identify  the  size.  The  computer 
then  sorts  out  these  lines  and 
sets  them  in  bold  face  agate 
type.  It  also  punches  a  separ¬ 
ate  tape  for  these  lines  in  the 
actual  size  used.  This  tape  is 
run  on  an  automatic  mixing 
linecaster  where  the  jumbo  type 
is  set.  The  agate  guide  lines  are 
then  manually  replaced  by  the 
jumbo  type  at  a  collection  bank. 
The  type  is  galley-proofed,  and 
the  proof  and  the  orders  are  sent 
via  conveyor  to  the  proofreading 
room.  Here  proofreaders  scan 
the  ad  text  once  more.  Correc¬ 
tions  are  made,  and  the  type  is 
then  sent  to  the  classified  make¬ 
up  area  where  it  is  placed  in 
page  forms. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
our  classified  ads  are  not  alpha¬ 
betized  within  classification.  The 
new  ads  are  simply  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  each  section. 

Now  you  may  be  wondering 
at  this  point  what  have  we  ac¬ 
complished  by  punching  the 
accounting  information  along 
with  the  text.  The  reason  is  we 
had  a  rather  high  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  credit  loss  in  Miami 
because  of  the  transient  nature 
of  the  community.  It  became  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  to  perform  a 
credit  check  on  each  ad  before 
the  paper  was  printed. 

This  is  how  it  works:  We  have 
in  the  computer  a  disk  file  con¬ 
taining  over  50,000  records  we 
call  credit  risks.  These  repre¬ 
sent  any  advertisers  who  owe  us 
money — ranging  from  recent  de¬ 
linquent  customers  to  bad-debt 
accounts.  Each  of  these  accounts 
is  represented  in  detail,  showing 
the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  telephone  number,  dollar 
amount  and  description  of  each 
unpaid  ad. 

All  Pay  Phones  on  List 

We  also  have  as  part  of  this 
file  every  pay-telephone  number 
in  Miami.  We  also  have  the 
phone  numbers  of  all  hotels  and 
motels  in  Miami  because,  again, 
our  transient  visitors  were  in 
the  habit  of  placing  ads  and 
sticking  the  hotel  with  the  bill. 
We  also  have  included  in  this  file 
the  name  and  phone  number  of 
cranks  and  other  undesirables. 

Periodically  during  the  day, 
the  computer  credit-checks  each 
batch  of  new  ads  by  matching 
the  advertiser’s  name  and  phone 
number  with  the  accounting  in¬ 
formation  listed  in  the  credit 
file.  If  the  computer  detects  a 
match  either  by  name  or  phone 
number,  it  prints  out  a  report 
on  the  customer,  stating  why  his 
name  is  in  the  credit  file,  and 
given  information  about  the  ad 
he  is  placing.  These  reports  are 
then  sent  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  where  a  clerk  makes  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  kill 
the  ad,  usually  after  contacting 
the  advertiser. 


If  the  ad  is  to  be  killed,  the 
proper  notation  is  made  on  the 
report  and  it  is  sent  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  where  the  type  is 
pulled. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  our  particular  credit 
problem  and  how  effective  this 
system  has  been,  the  computer 
is  at  present  detecting  an  aver¬ 
age  of  10  percent  of  the  ads  as 
potential  risks;  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  is  actually  killing  four 
to  five  percent.  With  the  previ¬ 
ous  manual  credit  verification 
procedure,  only  about  five  per¬ 
cent  of  all  ads  could  be  isolated 
as  credit  risks. 

Volume  Forecast 

After  typesetting  and  credit 
checking  is  completed  each  day, 
the  computer  merges  the  ac¬ 
counting  information  for  the 
new  ads  into  a  file  containing 
all  the  ads  running  from  the 
previous  day.  Thus  we  have  in 
the  computer  a  file  of  ads  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  ads  running  in  the 
newspaper.  From  this  file  we 
are  able  to  run  a  classified  page 
estimate  report  immediately 
after  the  last  classified  ad  for 
the  day  is  processed  through 
the  computer.  This  report  shows 
the  size  of  each  classification 
in  inches,  and  is  used  by 
the  classified  make-up  section 
to  aid  in  laying  out  the  page 
form.  In  addition  to  this  service, 
the  computer  also  prints  lists  of 
the  ads  to  be  cancelled  because 
of  expiration  and  to  be  used  for 
sales  department  follow  up.  This 
procedure  has  enabled  us  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  ad  order  in  the  clas- 
sifi^  department.  Reports  pro¬ 
vided  directly  by  the  computer 
are  sufficient. 

To  satisfy  the  accounting  por¬ 
tion  of  this  system,  the  com¬ 
puter  prints  the  customer  a  bill 
when  the  ad  expires,  applies  the 
cash  when  ads  are  paid,  and 
provides  all  the  required  ac¬ 
counting  reports. 

We  also  produce  a  complete 
array  of  sales  statistics  reports 
for  the  Classified  Advertising 
Department. 

TV  Screen  in  the  Future 

This  is  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  system  as  it  is  operating 
today.  For  the  future  we  are 
considering  the  possibility  of 
using  display  typewriters  in  the 
classified  phoneroom.  These  type¬ 
writers,  connected  directly  to  the 
computer,  ■will  be  equipped  with 
a  tv  screen.  As  information  is 
typed,  it  will  appear  on  the 
screen,  enabling  the  ad  taker  to 
see  the  ad  text  justified  and 
hyphenated  as  it  is  typed.  This 
will  allow  her  to  quote  actual 
linage  and  ad  cost.  The  com¬ 
puter  will  be  able  to  credit-check 


{Continued  on  page  67) 
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The  new  symbol  of  quality  SCR  press  drives 


No  matter  what  your  applicatiou... 

Hurletron  can  provide  you  with  the  latest  press  drive  accessory  or  component  for  that 
SCR  press  drive— even  computer-operated—  matter,  we  can  fill  your  order, 

to  exactly  meet  your  specifications.  If  you  Our  new  logotype  is  a  symbol  of  quality; 
need  junction  boxes,  conduit,  M-G  sets  or  a  symbol  of  our  product  specialization.  Look 
any  other  type  of  similar  electrical  hard-  for  it  on  your  equipment.  It's  the  best  way 
ware,  don't  come  to  us.  HOWEVER,  if  you  of  insuring  that  you've  bought  the  best  in 

require  an  SCR  press  drive,  or  any  other  press  drives  and  accessories. 


HURLETRON  Incorporated 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville.  Illinois  61832 


I 


I 
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3  ON  A  COMPUTER 

Tape  on  WATS  Line 
In  Georgia  Operation 

By  W.  Stevens  Fox 


(The  computer  system  at  the 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp. 
plant  in  Auf^usta,  Georgia,  has 
recently  been  expanded  to  serve 
a  third  member  newspaper  in 
Athens.  Previously,  Savannah 
and  Augusta  newspapers  have 
shared  time  in  the  system.  Mr. 
Fox,  treasurer  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.,  described 
the  Athens  linkage  in  a  report 
to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers.) 

*  *  * 

Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.  was  one  of  the  early  news¬ 
paper  users  of  a  central  com¬ 
puter  for  typesetting. 

When  the  system  was  first 
installed  for  hot  metal  news, 
one  leased  line  between  Augusta 
and  Savannah  was  used  for 
data  transmission  and  also  for 
voice  communications.  With  the 
introduction  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  however,  the  leased  line 


was  not  able  to  handle  both  data 
and  voice  transmission.  Analysis 
indicated  that  a  WATS  (Wide 
Area  Telephone  Service)  line 
for  the  entire  state  of  Georgia 
could  be  justified  on  a  cost  basis. 
Therefore,  all  voice  transmission 
was  assigned  to  the  WATS  line, 
and  all  data  transmission  to  the 
leased  line. 

The  cost  of  the  WATS  line, 
which  is  available  24  hours  per 
day,  is  $500  per  month.  The  rent¬ 
al  for  the  leased  line  between 
Augusta  and  Savannah  is  $3 
per  month  per  mile,  or  approx- 
mately  $317  per  month.  The 
leased  line  is  a  one-half  duplex 
line,  which  means  that  trans¬ 
mission  is  possible  in  only  one 
direction  at  a  time. 

At  Athens,  we  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  installing  a  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite  offset  press  capable  of  four 
colors,  32  pages,  operating  at  a 
speed  of  40,000  papers  an  hour, 
and  are  converting  to  a  cold 
type  operation. 


The  process,  including  type¬ 
setting,  is  that  ad  copy  and 
news  copy  are  typed  into  equip¬ 
ment  which  creates  a  punched 
tape,  which  is  then  put  into  a 
reader  for  transmittal  over  the 
“WATS”  line  to  Augusta.  This 
information  is  sent  into  a  1620 
Buffered  Computer,  which  in 
turn  creates  a  punched  tape  so 
coded  that  it  will  operate  the 
Photon  machines.  The  output  of 
the  machine  is  received  in  Ath¬ 
ens  in  the  form  of  a  punched 
tape,  which  is  sent  into  a  Pho¬ 
ton  machine  (news  matter,  713; 
ad  copy,  513)  which  creates  on 
a  sensitive  paper  an  image 
which  is  processed  developed, 
cut  into  the  approximate  size 
and  used  to  “paste-up”  the  ad 
copy  and  news  columns.  From 
this  copy  a  plate  is  prepared 
for  the  offset  press,  and  from 
this  point  on  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  from  any  other  offset 
operation. 

Since  Athens  does  not  need 
full-time  telephone  line  service 
from  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  instead  of  using  a  Data 
Speed  line,  it  uses  a  “WATS” 
line,  which  comes  in  handy  for 
statewide  telephone  calls  as  well 
as  for  meeting  the  mechanical 
r^uirements.  This  “WATS” 
line  is  used  to  transmit  unjusti¬ 
fied  punch  tape  prepared  in 
Athens  to  Augusta,  where  the 
1620  computer  processes  this 
tape  and  puts  out  tape  which, 
for  news  copy,  is  hyphenated 
and  justified. 

32  to  33  Lines  a  Minute 

The  Photon  513’s  presently 
set  type  at  the  following  speeds: 
6  pt.  to  18  pt.,  ten  characters  a 
second;  24  pt-48  pt.,  five  char¬ 
acters  a  second;  60  pt-72  pt., 
3.3  characters  a  second.  The 
Photon  713’s  are  rated  at  30 
lines  a  minute  (30  characters  a 
line).  However,  we  consistently 
get  32  to  33  lines  a  minute. 

We  are  rapidly  converting  the 
entire  Athens  operation  to  cold 
type  and  do  not  plan  to  use 
any  hot  metal  at  all.  All  copy 
will  be  set  through  use  of  the 
computer  and  Photon  machines, 
even  to  the  extent  of  resetting 
the  daily  classified  type. 

Athens  has  only  one  513, 
which  means  that  in  event  of  a 
mechanical  failure,  they  have  to 
depend  on  Augusta  for  backup. 
This  is  possible  because  the  ad¬ 
vertising  deadlines  are  a  day  or 
more  in  advance  of  publications. 
But  due  to  news  deadlines,  Ath¬ 
ens  has  two  713’s,  as  it  cannot 
depend  on  Augusta.  Although 
one  713  will  do  the  job,  two 
713’s  are  on  hand. 

The  cost  of  a  513  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $55,000.  The  cost  of  two 
713’s  is  about  $80,000.  Some 
necessary  spare  parts  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  on  hand.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  trained  mechanics 


to  maintain  these  machines.  Ac¬ 
quiring  the  mechanics  seems  to 
be  the  hardest  part  of  the  job. 
Repair  parts,  repair  kits,  train¬ 
ing  costs,  etc.,  run  about  $10,- 
000.  So  for  about  $200,000  you 
can  have  a  composing  room  op¬ 
eration  covering  the  main  cost 
of  typesetting  equipment — and 
have  the  typesetting  capacity  of 
most  medium-size  metropolitan 
newspapers, 

• 

Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System  for  Newspapers 

Cleveland 

The  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System  4x5  Enlarger  designed 
for  use  by  newspapers  in  the 
production  of  direct  screened 
color  separations  by  “push  but¬ 
ton”  control,  was  introduced  at 
the  ANPA/RI  production  con¬ 
ference  here  this  week. 

The  enlarger,  featuring  the 
Xenomega  High  Intensity  Xenon 
Arc  Light  Source,  a  “Push-But¬ 
ton”  programmer  for  ease  of 
in-dark  screening  operations  and 
automatic  filter  selection,  with 
pre-setting  of  exposure  controls 
in  full  room  light,  essentially 
fixes  the  entire  separation  and 
screening  procedure  for  reliable 
programmed  repeatability.  A 
full  set  of  four  screened  color 
separations  are  thereafter  ex¬ 
posed  in  less  than  10  minutes. 

33-Len8  Turret 

Other  significant  features  of 
the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem  Enlarger  include  a  three- 
lens  turret  for  a  selection  of 
lenses  from  50  to  135mm,  a 
triple  Zoom  condenser  housing 
to  fit  the  condenser  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  being  used 
and  a  masking  attachment  that 
permits  the  smallest  portions  of 
a  35mm  negative  to  be  masked 
— even  into  the  comers. 

The  Enlarger  accommodates 
sizes  from  4x5  down  to  35mm, 
with  a  wide  selection  of  nega¬ 
tive  carriers  available. 

• 

Reporter-to-Type 
Computer  Is  Shown 

Cleveland 

The  first  public  showing  of 
International  Business  Machines 
Corporation’s  newest  typesetting 
computer  was  made  at  the 
ANPA/RI  production  confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week. 

The  IBM  1130  is  a  desk-siied 
unit  which  processes  words  from 
reporter  copy  to  type  on  a 
priority  basis.  A  typical  1130 
system  costs  about  half  that  of 
earlier  IBM  typesetting  systema 
The  monthly  rental  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500. 

In  addition  to  the  typesetting 
capability,  Mr.  Johnson  said  ^ 
1130  also  will  have  sets  of  in¬ 
structions  for  operating  seve^ 
types  of  photo-typesetting  unita 


Composition  Information  Services  is  an  industry  manage¬ 
ment  organization  concerned  with  composing  room  pro¬ 
duction  and  technology.  CIS  reports,  publications,  and 
personalized  services,  combined  with  the  biweekly  CIS 
Newsletter,  keep  a  growing  number  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  accurately  advised  of  all  typesetting  and  related 
developments  and  trends  ...  at  a  cost  of  only  $10  per 
month  for  the  total  package! 

S  COMPOSITION  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  INC.  i 

■  1605  North  Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California  90028  ■ 

□  Please  enroll  our  paper  as  a  CIS  Subscriber  and  I 

start  the  flow  of  useful  information,  including  I 

■  a  free  portfolio  of  previous  CIS  publications.  I 

□  Send  additional  details,  including  a  few  issues  I 

of  the  Newsletter  and  a  sample  fisting  of  news-  I 

■  papers  who  are  now  subscribing  to  CIS  Services.  I 

■  Name _ _ _ i 

■  Address _ _ _ _ _  J 


I  City - - State _  i 

fc........................ ................... j 
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Credit  Risks 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


the  customer  while  the  ad  is 
being  taken  and,  if  a  credit  prob¬ 
lem  exists,  the  customer  can  be 
notified  immediately.  The  dis¬ 
play  screen  will  also  enable  the 
ad  taker  to  call  forth  for  viewing 
any  ads  running,  killing  or  cor¬ 
recting  them  according  to  the 
specific  situation. 

We  now  have  a  file  in  the  com¬ 
puter  of  all  the  ads  running  in 
the  paper.  We  need  only  expand 
this  file  to  include  the  complete 
ad  text.  Thus  another  exciting 
new  feature  may  be  introduced: 
The  photocomposition  of  full 
pages  of  classified.  As  a  result 
of  this  innovation,  at  the  close 
of  the  classified  deadline,  the 
computer  could  sort  all  the  new 
and  running  ads  by  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  punch  out  tapes  to 
drive  high-speed  photo  units 
capable  of  setting  full  pages. 

• 

Converting  to  CMfset 

Clarbmore,  Okla. 

The  Claremore  Daily  Progress 
is  changing  to  offset  production 
before  Aug.  1.  A  model  15A 
Vanguard  press,  Justowriters 
and  other  equipment  are  being 
installed. 


Fully  Electronic 
Typesetter  Unveiled 

An  electronic  type  composition 
system,  said  to  be  capable  of 
setting  the  text  for  a  newspaper 
page  in  two  minutes  through  the 
use  of  video  and  computer  tech¬ 
niques,  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  It  costs  $170,000. 

Videocomp  utilizes  a  computer 
memory  to  store  up  to  four  type 
fonts  ranging  in  size  from  five 
to  24  points.  Under  program 
control,  it  generates  text  at  rates 
up  to  600  characters  a  second, 
and  writes  it  with  an  electron 
beam  on  the  face  of  a  high  reso¬ 
lution  cathode  ray  tube. 

Direct  Exposure 

The  characters  on  the  tube 
are  exposed  through  a  lens  di¬ 
rectly  onto  sensitized  film  or  pa¬ 
per  for  subsequent  printing  by 
offset,  letterpress  or  gravure 
processes. 

Original  copy  is  fed  into  a 
computer,  which  hyphenates  and 
justifies  the  text  and  produces 
an  output  tape.  This  is  read 
electronically  by  the  Videocomp, 
which  calls  from  its  memory  the 
proper  characters  in  desired 
type  font  and  size. 

No  metal  fonts,  matrices  or 
photomasters  are  used. 


DO  THE  WHEELS  OF  PROGRESS 
GRIND  AT  YOUR  PLANT? 

Or  do  they  run  smoothly,  quietly,  easily 
on  Non-nuld  Oils? 


Over  1000  grades  of  Non-Fluid  Oils, 
with  a  wide  range  of  operating  specifica¬ 
tions,  make  up  a  broadly-based  family 
of  lubricants  for  modern  industry. 

As  a  first  step  toward  "in-depth"  lubri¬ 
cation— at  greatly  reduced  over-all  lubrica¬ 
tion  costs— ask  us  about  a  no-obligation 
engineering  survey  of  your  operation. 


Non^Fluld  on  Corporation 

292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10017 

formwlf  N»w  York  t  N»w  Jersey  lubrlmnt  Co. 


^^We’re 
on]y 
70 years 
old 


^HIS  IS  OUR  NEW  CATALOG.  During  our 
70th  year  we  will  distribute  some  32  million 
copies.  That’s  enough  for  the  60  percent  of 
U.  S.  households  that  save  SdsH  Green 
Stamps.  So  perhaps  you’ll  be  seeing  a  copy. 

When  you  do,  take  a  look  inside.  You’ll 
find  2,000  quality  gift  ideas... all  available 
with  S&H  Green  Stamps. 

That  merchandise  represents  outstanding 
value  from  some  600  leading  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country. ..Distinguished 
Merchandise,  we  call  it. 

The  quality  of  that  merchandise  is  one 
big  reason  we’ve  enjoyed  success  these  70 
years.  It’s  why  we’re  as  vigorous  at  70  as  we 
were  at  7. 

And  we’ve  still  got  a  lot  more  growing 
to  do. 


c5^  c^merican^Wayof^Th]:^ 
Since  1896 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Indices  Indicate 
Linage  Downtrend 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

(y4M  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Two  separate  indices,  one  cov¬ 
ering  help  wanted  ad  count  in 
all  categories  and  the  other  mir¬ 
roring  trends  in  only  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  technical  fields, 
may  be  forecasting  some  future 
softness  in  employment  linage 
and  ad  count. 

The  Help  Wanted  Advertising 
Index  dropped  sharply  in  April, 
the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  reported  last  week. 

The  index  stands  at  189  (’57- 
’59  =  100),  down  12  points  from 
the  month  before,  but  is  still  46 
points  above  its  year-ago  level. 

The  number  of  newspapers 
scoring  index  gains  over  the 
previous  month  also  dropped 
sharply,  from  88%  in  March  to 
27%  in  April. 

The  Help  Wanted  Index 
measures  the  volume  of  classi¬ 
fied  job  advertisements  in  52 
major  newspapers  across  the 
country.  It  is  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changes  in  general  busi¬ 


ness  conditions.  Gains  in  the  in¬ 
dex  have  usually  been  followed 
by  dips  in  the  unemployment 
rate;  declines  in  the  index  have 
been  follow’ed  by  increases  in 
unemployment. 

Latest  seasonally-adjusted  re¬ 
sults  follow: 

April,  '66  March,  ’66  April,  ’65 
Total  help  wanted 

index  189  201  143 

%  of  papers 

risini;  27  88  26 

D&S  Index  Down 

In  a  seasonal  downtrend, 
Deutsch  &  Shea’s  Engineer/ 
Scientist  Demand  Index  drop¬ 
ped  11.0%  in  April  to  188.4. 
This  marks  the  first  time  in 
1966  the  Index  has  fallen  below 
the  200.0  mark.  Though  23.2 
points  below  the  March  level, 
this  is  the  highest  April  figure 
registered  by  the  Index  in  six 
years.  Despite  this  decline,  the 
Index  remains  75.4  points  above 
the  1965  figure  for  this  month. 


NOW  IN  SESSION 


The  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church 


The  quadrennial  business  meeting  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  brings  to¬ 
gether  people  from  189  countries.  Inter¬ 
spersing  business  sessions  are  colorful, 
dramatic  moments: 

•  Giant  Missions  Pageant,  hundreds  JUNE  16-25 

from  foreign  lands  participating — 

June  18. 

•  Choir  from  Japan — June  23  and  24.  COBO  HALL 

•  Forty  exhibits  on  church  action — 

June  16-24.  DETROIT 

•  Premier  showing  of  original  paintings 
on  life  of  Christ  by  contemporary 
American  artists — June  16-25. 

•  S|Mcial  personalities:  New  Guinea 
miuion  pilot;  son  of  Peruvian  witch 
doctor  (now  a  teacher);  the  famous 
China  doctor,  and  others. 

Our  Pruts  Room  (1748)  wi//  serve  you/  Watch  the  wires  too. 


COBO  HALL 


DETROIT 


A  continuing  downward  move¬ 
ment  by  the  Index  is  expected 
through  the  summer  months, 
traditionally  a  period  when  re¬ 
cruitment  activity  is  light. 

ENGINEER/SCIE24TIST  DEMAND 
INDEX 
(1961  =  100.00) 

1961  1965  1966 

February  94.3  102.6  207.0 

M.irch  100.8  119.0  211.6 

A.iril  86.8  113.0  188.4 

Both  newspaper  display  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  and  tech¬ 
nical  journal  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  declined  substantially  in 
April.  The  sub-index  for  news¬ 
paper  display  was  almost  43 
points  below  the  record  high  of 
244.5  established  in  March. 
Technical  journals,  which  had 
also  surged  up  to  a  new  high  in 
March,  fell  more  than  38  points. 
Classified  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing,  however,  was  down  only  5.9 
in  April. 

The  East  and  the  Midwest 
showed  the  greatest  downturns 
in  April,  w’hile  the  South  and 
the  West  were  relatively  stable. 
By  field,  the  area  of  general  sci¬ 
ence  dropped  to  half  its  March 
level,  electronics  was  down  30% 
from  the  last  month  and  aero¬ 
space,  chemical  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering  w’ere  also  down  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  April. 

Data  for  the  Deutsch  &  Shea 
Engineer/Scientist  Demand  In¬ 
dex  comes  from  42  participating 
publications,  including  newspa¬ 
pers  in  20  major  market  areas 
and  technical  journals  repre¬ 
senting  a  wide  variety  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  technical  fields. 


rent  market.  Justice  said,  is  the 
continuation  of  consumer  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality  and  willing, 
ness  to  pay  for  it. 

The  survey  revealed  another 
indication  of  vacancy  rate  sta¬ 
bility.  In  the  past,  as  new  con¬ 
struction  added  steadily  to  the 
rental  supply,  concessions  to  at¬ 
tract  new  tenants  became  more 
widespread. 

“There  has  been  a  decline 
since  last  year,  however,  in  the 
number  of  communities  report¬ 
ing  special  inducements,’’  Jus¬ 
tice  commented.  “Currently,  re¬ 
spondents  in  40  percent  of  the 
areas  say  one  or  another  type  of 
concession  is  being  offered.  This 
is  a  drop  from  51  percent  a  year 
ago.” 


RENTAL  BOOM  AHEAD 
The  expected  decline  in  house 
sales — attributable  in  part  to 
tight  money  policies  and  higher 
building  costs — will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  further 
strengthening  of  both  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  single-family  rental 
market  in  coming  months.  Jack 
Justice,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  predicts. 

As  an  indication  of  this 
strengthening,  the  rate  at  which 
new  rental  -units  are  being 
leased  has  risen  faster  than 
expected  and  has  eased  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  over-building  found  in 
some  areas,  he  added  on  the  basis 
of  the  spring  real  estate  market 
survey  of  NAREB. 

Among  the  five  types  of  rental 
property  studied  in  the  survey, 
which  was  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Research  among 
158  Realtors  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  all  have  somewhat 
higher  occupancy  levels  than  a 
year  ago.  Some  respondents  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  at  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  some  new  apart¬ 
ments  acquired  tenants  without 
the  level  of  occupancy  of  exist¬ 
ing  buildings  being  affected. 

A  major  feature  of  the  cur- 
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LUCIE’S  10-PAGE  SPECIAL 

It’s  still  true  that  you 
shouldn’t  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman — or  of  her 
women. 

Lucie  A.  Spicer,  CAM  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 
with  her  all-girl  staff  of  one 
outside  sales  representative 
(the  term  street  solicitor  was 
avoided,  and  we  couldn’t  say 
“salesman”,  regardless  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Conunis- 
sion)  and  6^/^  telephone  sales¬ 
girls,  put  together  ten  spar¬ 
kling  pages  of  ad  copy  plus 
news  in  her  fourth  annual  Real¬ 
tor  Week  Home  Section  that  ran 
Wednesday,  May  25. 

The  front  cover  was  a  house 
ad,  the  inside  page  was  sold  to 
the  Quincy  and  South  Shore 
Board  of  Realtors  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  58  classified  display 
ads. 

After  a  direct  mail  piece  went 
out.  Miss  Spicer’s  outside  gal 
started  selling  space  a  month 
ahead  of  deadline.  She  sold  all 
but  three  of  the  58  ads,  got  ad¬ 
vance  copy  on  some  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional-type  ads  as  they  were 
contracted  for,  and,  packing  a 
Polaroid  camera,  got  some  of 
the  pictures. 

Five  days  before  deadline, 
three  members  of  the  inside  tel¬ 
ephone  room  staff  began  calling 
for  and  writing  copy. 

The  ten-page  section  pro¬ 
duced  1,172  inches  of  space,  up 
15%  over  the  year  before.  New> 
department  material  support¬ 
ing  the  section  ran  about  30?(. 
• 

Station  Sale  OK’d 

WASHINinWN 

The  Federal  Communication* 
Commission  has  approved  the 
sale  of  WKPT  radio  stations  *t 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  to  Holston 
Valley  Broadcasting  Corp.,  » 
subsidiary  of  Home  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  The  price  paid  to  C.  P- 
Edwards  Jr.  and  associates  wis 
given  as  $500,000. 
UBLISHER  for  June  11.  19«< 
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For  Father’s  Day: 
Parents’  Mortal  Sins 


Newsday  Specials  (Garden 
City,  L.I.)  has  chosen  Father’s 
Day,  June  19,  to  start  a  seven- 
part  series  entitled,  “Where 
We  Went  Wrong.” 

The  sub-title,  “Parents  Fail 
to  Communicate  with  Their 
Children,”  summarizes  the 
range  of  the  reports  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Joseph 
M.  Kennick,  past  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Ju¬ 
venile  Agencies.  For  18  years 
he  was  head  of  the  Juvenile 
Bureau  at  Long  Beach,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

“Out  of  this  dramatic  experi¬ 
ence,”  says  Thomas  B.  Dorsey, 
director  of  Newsday  Specials, 
“Kennick  reveals  the  mortal 
sins  of  parents  against  chil¬ 
dren.”  The  author  draws  on 
true  stories  to  illustrate  his 
charges  of  over-indulgence, 
growing  up  too  fast,  and  leni¬ 
ency  in  home  rules. 

Kennick,  a  California  law¬ 
maker,  sees  probation  systems 
in  “a  sorry  state”  and  deplores 
the  tragedy  of  fathers  and  sons 
who  never  learn  to  talk  with 
each  other  until  they  are  in  the 
police  station  or  court. 

*  *  * 

‘THE  HOUSE  DOCTOR’ 

Homeowners  who  like  to  do 
their  own  chores  get  some  help 
from  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  which  is  pushing  a 
feature,  “The  House  Doctor,” 
by  Herman  Baum.  Says  Bruce 
Horton,  syndicate  manager: 
“The  House  Doctor  gives  pro¬ 
fessional  help  and  tells  exactly 
how  to  do  the  job  ...  in  every¬ 
day  language  and  with  illus¬ 
trations.” 

*  *  * 

IN  TIME  FOR  CMRISTMAS 

It’s  June  but  that  pause  in 
the  calendar  merely  prompts 
the  editors  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  to  alert  edi¬ 
tors  to  what’s  coming  up  for 
Christmas  time.  A  panel,  titled 
“A  Christmas  Playhouse,”  has 
been  executed  “in  catchy  verse” 
by  Janet  Henry  and  “whimsi¬ 
cally  illustrated”  by  John  Lane. 
The  production  was  supervised 
by  Robert  Molyneaux,  director 
of  comic  art  for  NEA. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

‘PEOPLE  PUZZLER’ 

“People  Puzzler”  is  a  new 
kind  of  puzzle  quiz  from  Carica¬ 
ture  Services  (47  Eastwood 
Road,  Berwyn,  Pa.)  that  makes 
it  fun  to  keep  up  with  people 
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in  the  news.  After  the  puzzle 
is  run,  the  caricature  art  by 
Phil  is  designed  to  drop  in  as  a 
half-column  cut  which  may  be 
saved  for  use  later  in  news 
stories. 

The  feature  is  for  three- 
times-a-week  release  in  one- 
column  X  three  inches  of  space, 
beginning  August  4. 

• 

Scheer  Appoints 
Space  Agency  Deputy 

Washington 

William  L.  Green  Jr.,  of  Zeb- 
ulon,  N.C.,  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Administra¬ 
tor  for  Public  Affairs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Julian 
Scheer,  NASA’s  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Public  Affiairs. 
Both  Green  and  Scheer  are  for¬ 
mer  North  Carolina  newspaper¬ 
men  and  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

From  1949  to  1957  Green  was 
editor  of  the  Shelby  Daily  Star 
and  the  Morganton  Newa-Her- 
ald,  and  a  reporter  on  the  Dtir- 
ham  Sun.  Scheer  was  a  repor¬ 
ter-columnist  on  the  Charlotte 
News  for  10  years. 

Prior  to  joining  NASA’s  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  staff  two  years  ago. 
Green,  41,  was  with  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in 
Pakistan,  South  Africa  and  in 
Washington. 

• 

Brown’s  Team  Holds 
Leadership  of  ITU 

Colorado  Springs 

Elmer  Brown’s  margin  of  vic¬ 
tory  over  Fred  R.  Hunt  Jr.  in 
the  balloting  for  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  May  21  was  12,236  votes, 
the  official  canvass  showed. 
Brown  got  46,994  votes  and 
Hunt’s  total  was  34,758. 

This  was  the  third  time 
Brown  had  defeated  the  Inde¬ 
pendents’  standard-bearer  who 
is  a  former  president  of  the 
Chicago  local.  It  will  be  Brown’s 
fifth  two-year  term  as  leader  of 
the  printers  and  mailers. 

Brown’s  colleagrues  on  the 
Executive  Council  also  all  won 
re-election.  The  No.  1  vote-get¬ 
ter,  Secretary-Treasurer  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Cloud,  defeated  Jesse 
Manbeck  of  Washingrton,  D.C., 
49,835  to  31,180. 
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AP’s  Coverage 
Of  War  Lauded 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

The  Associated  Press  was 
cited  by  member  editors  and 
publishers  here  May  23  for  “top¬ 
flight  coverage  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  produced  under  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  circum¬ 
stances  which  subject  corre¬ 
spondents  and  photographers  to 
daily  hazards  experienced  in  the 
reporting  of  no  other  war  in  our 
history.” 

The  citation  was  made  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  Kansas  AP  editors 
and  publishers.  Approximately 
30  members  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  as  guests  of  John  Montgom¬ 
ery,  publisher  of  the  Junetion 
City  Union. 

Keith  Fuller,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  AP,  told 
the  group  that  a  “startling  num¬ 
ber  of  newsmen  are  being  killed 
and  wounded  covering  the  war.” 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  president 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press  and  Gazette,  a  member  of 
the  AP  board  of  directors,  said 
newspaper  membership  in  the 
AP  stands  at  1,962  and  radio¬ 
television  members  are  2,828. 

He  added  that  the  AP  has 
gained  199  new  subscribers 
overseas  and  now  serves  news 
media  in  105  countries. 

Robert  Wellington,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Herald, 
is  chairman  of  the  Kansas  AP 
members. 

• 

Waterloo  Courier  Co. 
Buys  Anthony  Paper 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sale  of  the  4,000-circulation 
Cedar  Falls  Record  to  W.  H. 
Hartman  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  was 
announced  this  week. 

William  V.  Anthony  has  been 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Record  (which  is  in  its  78th 
year)  since  1940,  and  is  retiring. 

Marc  Anthony,  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  and  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Cedar  Falls  Daily 
Record  Inc.,  will  be  editor  and 
general  manager  under  the  new 
ownership. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
George  J.  Cooper,  New  York 
City  broker,  who  is  associated 
with  Allen  Kander. 

• 

Pulliam  Scholars 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

Two  sophomore  journalism 
students  at  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity  were  awarded  $1,000 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam-Sigma  Delta 
Chi  scholarships.  Recipients  were 
John  Polich  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
and  John  Wallace  of  Natick, 
Mass. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Ivy  Lee:  Celebrated 
Courtier  To  Crowd 


By  Ray  Erwin 


COURTIER  TO  THE  CROWD:  The 
Life  Story  of  Ivy  Lee,  Distingiiished 
Founder — Modern  Public  Relations. 
By  Ray  Eldon  Hie^rt.  Iowa  State 
University  Press,  Ames.  Illustrated. 
361  pages.  $6.96. 


The  dust  jacket  summary  of 
this  big  biography  concludes: 
“As  was  said  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  after  his  death, 
‘Ivy  Lee  revolutionized  the  con¬ 
cept  and  scope  of  publicity.” 

Ivy  Lee  (1877-1934),  often 
called  “Father  of  Modem  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,”  set  forth  his  pro¬ 
fessional  credo  in  a  1949  speech 
(from  which  the  “Courtier  to 
the  Crowd”  title  of  his  biog¬ 
raphy  is  derived):  “The  people 
now  rule.  We  have  substituted 
for  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
divine  right  of  the  multitude. 
The  crowd  is  enthroned.  This 
new  sovereign  has  his  courtiers, 
who  flatter  and  caress  precisely 
as  did  those  who  surrounded  me¬ 
dieval  emperors.” 

PR  Pioneer 

The  pioneer  public  relations 
man  believed  implicitly  in  the 
democratic  process  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  well-informed  public  to 
choose  the  proper  course  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  devot^  his  life  to  de¬ 
veloping  techniques  for  achiev¬ 
ing  public  understanding  and  ex¬ 
pression. 

He  was  not  the  world’s  first 
public  relations  practitioner,  but 
he  brought  an  unusual  philoso¬ 
phy  to  the  profession.  He  was 
cr^ited  with  changing  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  Rockefellers  from 
cold  capitalists  to  benevolent 
philanthropists.  He  had  scores 
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of  such  capitalistic  giants  as 
clients  and  he  advised  them  to 
tell  the  truth  and  to  bring  their 
policies  in  line  with  what  the 
public  wants. 

Incidentally,  the  author  credits 
Edward  L.  Bemays,  another  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  field,  with  being  the 
first  to  use  the  term  “public  re¬ 
lations  counsel”  in  1922.  Mr. 
Bemays  recently  published  his 
autobiography,  “Biography  of 
An  Idea”  (Simon  and  Schuster.) 
849  pages.  ($12.95).  See  E&P 
book  review  (Nov.  20,  1965; 
page  52). 

E&P  Criticism 

The  author  quotes  at  several 
places  E&P’s  staunch  stand 
against  press  agentry  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  and  notes  that 
this  severe  critic  recog^nized 
Lee’s  contribution  to  business 
life  in  America  after  his  death. 

The  author.  Dr.  Ray  Eldon 
Hiebert,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Relations,  American  University, 
Washington,  and  director  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center, 
writes: 

“Above  all,  Lee  became  a  cata¬ 
lyst  for  the  men  with  whom  he 
dealt.  He  sparked  new  ideas, 
touched  off  the  formation  of  new 
practices,  generated  the  formu¬ 
lations  of  new  policies.  He  helped 
spawn  influential  organizations 
such  as  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
Foundation  and  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Institute.  He 
spurred  the  programs  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  not  only 
dealt  with  the  popular  mind  but 
concerned  himself  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  world  .  .  .  conferring 
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PAGING  THE  AUTHOR — E.  W.  (Ted)  Scripps  II,  left,  vicepresident 
of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  and  Charles  E.  Scripps,  right, 
chairman  of  the  board,  join  Dr.  Oliver  Knight  in  looking  at  a  copy 
of  the  book,  "I  PROTEST:  Selected  Disquisitions  of  E.  W.  Scripps." 

Dr.  Knight,  who  edited  the  book,  teaches  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Charles  and  Ted  Scripps  are  grand¬ 
sons  of  E.  W.  S. 

with  Churchill,  Mussolini,  and  llllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

Hitler,  and  with  every  President 

of  the  United  States  from  Grover  MJtnJKS  \^J  f  Mjj 
Cleveland  to  Fr«.klln  Roeae-  NeWSmeU 

.  E-  lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Tragic  Error 

, ,  , ,  ,  ,  Ray  Bearse,  a  native  of  Bran- 

The  author  blames  Lm  s  don,  Vt.,  who  now  lives  at  Wes- 
wholehearted  accept^ce  of  the  yt.,  is  the  author  of  “Ver- 

ti^itional  deinocratic  belief  in  ^  t^e  Green 

the  innate  goodness  of  man  for  Mountain  State”  (Houghton  Mif- 
his  tragic  mistake  in  putting  too  go.  $7.95),  a  rewritten 

much  trust  in  the  Carman  people  enlarged  edition.  Mr.  Bearse 
and  the  Nazi  officials  in  the  early  ^^e  Associated 

1930s  causing  him  to  be  branded  the  London  Daily 

as  a  Nazi  sympa^izer  m  soine  as  its  Stockholm  corres- 

circles.  He  says  Lees  faith  m  dent,  and  covered  the  Bal- 

human  nature  led  him  to  think  and  Middle  East  for  the 

the  Nazis  would  accept  his  Pol-  Stockholm  Tidningen.  He  also 
icy  of  open  dealing  and  that  the  ^ag  been  a  reporter  for  Time- 
resulting  publicity  a^ut  Hitler  the  Paris  Edition  of 

would  al  ow  the  restoration  of  th^  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
sound  policies  in  Germany. 

Lee  expressed  his  philosophy  Urs  Schwarz,  foreign  news  ed- 
most  succinctly  at  the  Columbia  itor  of  Neue  Zuercker  Zeitung 
University  Graduate  School  of  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  a 
Journalism  (1921):  “We  live  in  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
a  great  democracy,  and  the  School,  is  the  author  of  “Amer- 
safety  of  a  democracy  will  in  the  jean  Strategy:  A  New  Perspec- 
long  run  depend  upon  whether  tive  on  the  Growth  of  Politico- 
the  judgments  of  the  people  are  Military  Thinking  in  the  United 
sound.  If  the  judgments  are  to  States”  (Doubleday.  June  17. 192 
be  sound,  they  will  be  so  because  pages.  $4.50). 
they  have  the  largest  possible 

amount  of  infomation  on  which  Lyon,  who  left  the  ad- 

to  base  those  judgments.  vertising  field  to  establish  a 

Ivy  a  Georgian,  was  ^u-  gjjjau  business,  has  written  a 
cated  at  Princeton  and  worked  controversial  book  about  adver- 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Madison  Ave- 

Joumal,  New  York  Times  and  /putnam’s.  September.) 

New  York  World,  which  he  quit 

to  help  re-elect  Seth  Low  as  Forty  New  York  Times  writ- 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.  ers  are  contributors  to  “The 

Incidentally,  it’s  interesting  to  Working  Press:  Special  to  The 
note  that  the  famous  name  is  New  York  Times”  (Putnam'a 
being  carried  on  in  the  public  re-  September.  $5.95).  The  book  « 
lations  field  by  Ivy  Lee  Jr.,  who  edited  with  notes  by  Ruth  Adlff 
operates  a  large  firm  in  Califor-  and  the  foreword  is  by  Theodore 
nia.  M.  Bernstein. 
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tion  of  the  Congress  consider 
recommendations  that  legislative 
hearings,  and,  particularly,  ap¬ 
propriations  hearings,  be  held 
in  open  sessions,  except  when 
executive  sessions  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasons  such  as  nation¬ 
al  security. 

People  Lose  Interest 

Rumsfeld  was  assigned,  on  his 
own  request,  to  the  Coi^ittw 
on  Government  Operations  in 
January,  1965.  In  February, 
1965,  he  sponsored  H.R.  5017, 
one  of  the  House  bills  similar  to 
S.  1160. 

“Since  I’ve  been  in  Washing¬ 
ton,”  he  told  E&P,  “I’ve  been 
concerned  over  the  tendency  of 
the  government  to  make  infor¬ 
mation  available  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  standpoint.  Our  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  is  bas^  on  involvement  by 
the  people.  But  the  people  lose 
interest  through  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

“Under  our  present  laws,”  he 
said,  “any  bureaucrat  can  deny 
requests  for  information  by  call¬ 
ing  up  section  3  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Procedure  Act,  passed  in 
1946.  To  get  information  under 
this  act,  a  person  has  to  show 
good  cause  and  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  different  reasons  under  the 
Act  which  a  Federal  agency  can 
use  to  claim  the  person  is  not 
properly  or  directly  concerned. 
Most  of  the  reasons  are  loose 
catch  phrases.” 

In  his  view  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  “particularly 
skillful  and  imaginative  in  its 
use  of  secrecy  and  news  manipu¬ 
lation  as  a  protective  device.” 
Increased  government  secrecy, 
he  believes,  has  resulted  in 
marked  loss  of  confidence  by  the 
people  in  the  government. 

“Nobody  wants  to  release  in¬ 
formation  that  would  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,” 


Rumsfeld  went  on.  “But  neither 
does  the  public  want  to  be  spoon¬ 
fed  political  medicine.” 

He  blamed  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  fact  a  public 
information  bill  hasn’t  been 
passed  yet.  “During  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings  on  the  bill  back 
in  March  and  April,  1965,”  he 
related,  “the  only  people  who 
opposed  it  were  those  testifying 
for  the  Administration.  The 
Johnson  forces  later  tried  to 
have  the  concept  of  executive 
privilege  made  into  law  by  in¬ 
corporating  it  into  the  public 
records  bill.” 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Oct.  21,  1965,  Rumsfeld 
charged  that  a  “Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation”  bill  (H.R.  5012)  had 
been  bottled  up  in  the  House 
Government  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee  because  of  “well-known  and 
well-publicized  White  House  op¬ 
position.” 

He  asserted  that  attempts 
were  made  in  May,  1965,  to 
redraft  the  earlier  public  records 
bill  so  that  it  would  contain  “an 
almost  total  concession  to  the 
Executive  Branch  by  codifying 
Congressional  support  for  Ex¬ 
ecutive  secrecy  under  the  con¬ 
cept  of  Executive  Privilege.” 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the 
revision,  he  said,  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  meeting  ended  without 
any  agreement  having  been 
reached.  “The  redrafted  bill 
would  do  more  harm  than  good,” 
he  declared.  “Fortunately,  it  has 
now  died  a  quiet  death.  But  one 
thing  is  clear.  The  Executive 
Branch  is  opposed  to  the  bill.  At 
best,  the  legislation  they  (feder¬ 
al  agencies)  favor  would  be  a 
farce  by  merely  preserving  the 
status  quo.  At  worst,  it  would 
further  circumscribe  the  public’s 
right  to  know  and  put  into  law 
the  broadest  possible  concept  of 
Executive  Privilege.” 

Wolf  and  Sleep 

Rumsfeld  said  the  House  bill 
was  redrafted  with  the  Justice 
Department  coordinating  the 
Executive  Branch  work  with  the 
Committee  Staff.  He  remarked: 


A  newspaper  Press  is  a  System 

And  Goss  offers  the  finest  newspaper  system 
(Headliner  Mark  11  press  unit— nothing  matches 
its  performance;  Reel-Tension-Paster  with  Elec¬ 
tronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot— nothing  matches  its 
efficiency;  and  the  Goss  Imperial  3:2  or  Uniflow 
2:1  Folders— nothing  matchestheirproductivity). 


“It  is  not  difficult  to  figure  out 
why  it  was  a  bad  bill.  Asking 
representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  assist  in  the 
drafting  of  a  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  bill  is  like  asking  the 
wolf  to  guard  the  sheep. 

“Their  redraft  version  of  the 
bill  would  write  into  law  a  pro¬ 
vision  whereby  any  information, 
regardless  of  its  nature,  could 
be  withheld  from  the  public  ‘by 
direction  of  the  President.’ 
There  was  no  provision  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  circumvention  by 
delay.  Legal  remedy  would  not 
be  available  until  a  determina¬ 
tion  be  made  by  the  bureaucrat 
who  withheld  information  and 
no  time  limit  was  specified.” 

Rumsfeld  told  E&P  that  the 
country  has  150,000  governing 
units,  school  boards,  conserva¬ 
tion  districts,  municipalities, 
states,  the  nation,  etc.  And  that 
it  is  operated  by  some  1,000,000 
elected  officials,  ranging  from 
mosquito  district  trustee  to 
President  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  some  6,000,000  full-time 
employes. 

“Our  government  is  so  large 
and  so  complicated  that  few 
understand  it  well  and  others 
barely  understand  it  at  all.  Yet 
we  must  understand  it  to  make 
it  function  better,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

“Under  S.  1160,  the  Press  is 


the  public’s  contact  point  for 
seeking  any  withheld  informa¬ 
tion  from  such  government 
agencies.  It  has  the  special  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  to  seek 
the  right  information,  to  make 
the  right  requests,  and,  if  the 
requests  are  denied,  to  take  the 
offending  agency  to  court  so  the 
records  will  be  made  public. 

“If  S.  1160  becomes  law,  it  will 
keep  Federal  agencies  operating 
in  a  fishbowl.” 

• 

Publisher  to  Run 
For  Governorship 

Albany,  Ga. 

James  H.  Gray,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  Herald  and  owner  of 
a  television  station  here,  has  put 
himself  into  the  race  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia  as  “a  fighting 
Conservative.” 

After  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge  decided  not  to  run. 
Gray  announced  he  would  seek 
the  Democratic  Party  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  party  in  Georgia  and  led 
the  Democrats  for  Goldwater  in 
1964. 

“My  objective,”  Gray  said,  “is 
to  recast  the  Georgia  Democratic 
Party  in  a  conservative  mold  as 
its  gubernatorial  nominee,  to 
rally  Georgians  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  banner  which  has  always 
been  their  standard.” 
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2-in-l  Plant 
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Cost  of  the  plant  and  building 
is  in  excess  of  a  half  million 
dollars.  Plans  were  drawn  by 
Kalb  to  scale  w’ith  space  for 
every  item,  including  desks, 
chairs  and  typewTiters.  Utili¬ 
tarian  and  uncluttered  built-in 
cabinets  and  counters  lend 
beauty  to  the  efficient  arrange¬ 
ment.  Light  interior  colors  were 
used  throughout. 

In  addition  to  his  publisher 
duties  in  Nampa,  Kalb  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  part  owner  of  five 
Scripps  League  corporations.  He 
is  also  general  manager  of  a 
Scripps  League  division. 

He  said  the  most  recent 
Scripps  offset  conversion  pre¬ 
ceding  that  in  Nampa  was  at 


Planning  Nets 
Smooth  Start 


t-  to  offset  production  despite  the 

IT-"- w  fact  that  the  new  offset  press 

A  six-unit  Goss  Community  press  has  Suburban  folder  to  pull  long  ico**^*^  days  the  Ledger  print^ 

web.  Press  capacity  can  be  expanded  without  added  space.  ^^2  newspaper  pages  and  24 

shopper  pages,  a  total  of  176 

Kalb  said  the  new  operation  man  doing  his  own  developing  ^ 


A  six-unit  Goss  Community  press  has  Suburban  folder  to  pull  long 
web.  Press  capacity  can  be  expanded  without  added  space. 


Flagstaff,  Arizona  in  January,  in  Nampa  and  Caldwell  employs  and  printing.  “This  eliminated  a 
Four  more  papers  are  scheduled  a  girl  as  courier.  She  runs  copy  full  time  dark  room  employe,” 
for  conversion  in  the  next  two  and  proofs  throughout  the  day  Kalb  pointed  out,  “and  it  seems 
years,  Kalb  said.  between  towns.  The  system  en-  to  work  better.” 

Scripps  League  has  papers  in  countered  difficulties  at  first,  he  Thg  front  section  carries  com- 
Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  California,  admitted,  but  they  are  being  mon  news  for  both  papers,  Kalb 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Arizona,  worked  out.  Biggest  problem  was  explained.  When  page  numbers 
Washington,  New  Mexico  and  proofs  and  getting  advertisers  allow'  book  printing,  common 
Haw'aii.  All  are  dailies.  to  cooperate  with  schedules.  pages  run  in  front.  Since  conver- 


The  front  section  carries  com- 


Haw'aii.  All  are  dailies. 


pages  run  in  front.  Since  conver- 


Scripps  purchased  the  Nampa  ^  color  coded  system  is  used  sion,  photo  usage  has  jumped 

paper  from  Bernard  Main-  tsach  papers  identity  and  35^r,  Kalb  said.  Both  adv’ertisers 

waring  in  1953.  They  acquired  quick  reference.  and  readers  have  voiced  their 

the  Caldwell  paper  from  Clair  Each  newspaper  has  a  photog-  satisfaction  w'ith  the  “new” 

Hull  in  1956.  rapher  and  darkroom  with  each  Nampa  and  Caldwell  papers. 


MEN  AND  A  MACHINE — Newspaper  exacutives,  in  (42nd  Sfraat  and  Sacond  Avanua)  to  $aa  a  naw  Auto- 
Naw  York  City  for  maatingt  in  April,  want  to  tha  Controllad  Elaktron  tat  typa  from  computar-ganaratad 
naw  Marganthalar  showrooms  at  Graphic  Arts  Cornars  tapa,  fad  through  tha  Linomatic  oparating  unit. 


And  while  the  regular  press 
time  was  set  back  15  minutes 
to  meet  problems  in  publishing 
from  two  plants  a  mile  distant, 
the  first  day  operation  was  only 
30  minutes  behind  schedule. 

This  timing  was  cut  back 
daily  for  the  first  five  days. 
During  the  next  week  the  press 
time  was  never  later  than  the 
newly-established  1:45  p.m. 
deadline  and  even  hit  the  old 
1:30  goal,  the  records  show. 

These  results  were  described 
by  Jerry  Norton,  press  erecter, 
as  the  first  “on  time”  printing 
attained  writhin  a  few  days  of 
operation  in  his  long  installa¬ 
tion  experience. 

The  factors  in  the  swift  tran¬ 
sition  to  offset  were  advance 
planning,  trained  mechanical 
personnel,  good  departmental 
cooperation,  experience  and 
know-how  and  good  equipment, 
Mr.  Emenegger  said. 

A  leisurely  completion  of  the 
move  into  one  completely  new 
in  prospect  for  the  7623  ABC- 
Circulation  newspaper.  The  ex- 
100  by  144-foot  building  is  now 
terior  is  now  nearly  complete 
and  the  construction  of  the  me¬ 
chanical,  advertising,  editorial, 
circulation  and  business  offices 
is  not  required  until  1968,  when 
the  lease  on  the  downtown  area 
plant  expires. 

Until  then  the  two  plant  lo¬ 
cations  will  continue  in  use 
Both  hot  and  cold  type  are  being 
used  at  present. 

The  new  plant  of  lightwei^t, 
pre-stressed  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  which  eliminates  posts,  is 
now  two-thirds  empty  and  in¬ 
complete. 

The  new  press  room  is  50  by 
100  feet  with  a  new  32-page 
Goss  Urbanite  press,  a  U-5^ 
Darkroom  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment  includes  a  Robertson  cam¬ 
era,  Cladtex  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  developing  sink,  Milling¬ 
ton  layout  tables,  and  Nuarc 
non-stop  flip-top  plate  maker. 
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SCHOOL  STORY 


By  Rick  Friedman 


The  small  town  weekly  is  often 
the  closest  medium  of  public 
communication  for  local  school 
news.  Local  schools  are  an  im¬ 
portant  se^:ment  of  small  town 
community  life.  It’s  a  fact  of 
weekly  newspaper  editing  that 
the  two  often  clash  over  such 
issues  as  closed  school  board 
meetings,  dismissed  teachers, 
and  dictatorial  school  heads. 
When  they  do,  the  noise  can  be 
a  loud  one. 

One  such  case  came  to  its  con¬ 
clusion  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
George  W.  Spayth,  74-year-old 
publisher  and  editor  of  three 
weeklies  out  of  Dunellen,  N.  J„ 
received  the  1966  Distinguished 
Service  in  Education  Award 
from  the  Middlesex  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  outstanding  coverage 
and  meritorious  editorials  in  the 
Spayth  Weeklies  in  behalf  of 
public  education  in  Middlesex 
County  and  particularly  in  Dun¬ 
ellen;  and  his  determination  to 
inform  all  the  people  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  education 
system  of  his  community.” 

Made  Charges 

The  genesis  of  this  award 
goes  back  to  the  Spring  of  1964 
when  some  local  teachers  began 
charging  within  the  system  itself 
that  Ernest  C.  Sechrist  Jr.,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Dunellen  High  School 
and  John  P.  Faber  Intermediate 
School,  were  abusing  and  threat¬ 
ening  them  and  practicing  vari¬ 
ous  other  activities  which  divided 
the  teachers  in  pro-Sechrist  and 
anti-Sechrist  camps. 

Eight  teachers  appealed  to  Dr. 
John  B.  Ingemi,  the  recently- 
appointed  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  help.  He  told  them 
the  procedure  was  for  them  to 
take  it  up  with  their  immediate 
superior,  Sechrist. 

The  eight  teachers  went  to  the 
Dunellen  Board  of  Education 
and  were  told  to  put  their 
charges  in  writing.  Formal 
charges  were  drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer  the  teachers  hired  and 
the  charges  were  presented  to 
the  school  board. 

This  was  in  early  December, 
1964,  and  for  the  first  time, 
Spayth,  through  his  newspapers, 
got  into  the  controversy.  His 
lead  story  of  Dec.  3  was  on  the 
board  probe.  In  his  column, 
“Uncle  George  Says,”  Spayth 
pointed  out  that  rumors  had 
been  flying  around  Dunellen  for 
months  but  he  had  been  holding 
off  while  trying  to  find  out  just 
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what  was  causing  the  smoke. 
“Our  position,”  he  wrote,  “is  that 
it  is  now  before  the  public  .  .  . 
We  suggest  they  ignore  rumors 
and  we  promise  to  do  our  best 
...  to  get  the  facts  and  publish 
them.” 

On  Dec.  10,  Spayth  devoted  a 
page  of  his  tabloid  Dunellen 
weekly  to  printing  in  6  pt.  type 
a  text  of  the  charges  drawn  up 
by  the  eight  teachers.  The 
charges,  which  had  been  made 
public  as  part  of  the  official 
minutes  of  the  Dunellen  Board  of 
Education,  described  in  detail 
the  alleged  abuses  by  Sechrist. 

With  the  filing  of  the  charges, 
one  teacher  who  was  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  state  tenure  law 
was  fired.  He  immediately  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  in  another 
school  at  more  salary  than  he 
was  receiving  in  Dunellen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Spayth. 

The  board  referred  the 
charges  to  the  superintendent 
for  investigation.  “Ingemi  is¬ 
sued  a  report  which  slapped  the 
wrists  of  all  parties  concerned,” 
Spayth  recalled.  “But  he  charged 
the  teachers  with  failure  to  con¬ 
form  with  established  proced¬ 
ures  for  resolving  grievances. 
He  recommended  that  annual  in¬ 
crements  in  salaries  be  withheld 
from  the  teachers.  The  report 
was  essentially  a  whitewash  and 
it  was  made  public  only  in  part.” 

Spayth  Telegram 

On  March  27,  1965,  Spayth 
reprinted  on  his  front  page  a 
telegram  he  had  sent  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Trenton.  In  it,  Spayth  claimed 
the  situation  in  Dunellen  was 
getting  out  of  hand  and  he 
asked  the  commissioner  to  make 
a  prompt  investigation. 

On  April  15,  a  stormy  public 
meeting  of  the  school  board  pro¬ 
duced  these  results:  Sechrist  re¬ 
signed  as  school  principal  with 
the  board’s  “regrets”  and  with 
his  salary  paid  through  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Ingemi  was 
granted  tenure  at  a  salary  of 
$15,000  by  the  board  over  the 
protests  of  some  citizens  present. 
The  seven  remaining  teachers 
were  censured  by  the  board  and 
denied  their  salary  increases  for 
the  coming  year,  again  over  the 
protest  of  some  citizens  present. 

The  Weekly  Call  reported  the 
opinions  of  six  of  seven  members 
of  the  board  as  to  why  they 
voted  the  way  they  did  (the 
seventh  voted  without  comment) . 

In  his  column  that  week. 


Spayth  claimed  the  teachers  had 
a  right  to  seek  either  outright 
vindication  or  be  prosecuted.  He 
said  the  resignation  of  Sechrist 
amounted  to  a  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  action  the  teachers 
had  taken.  And  that  the  board, 
in  permitting  Sechrist  to  resign 
“with  regrets”  was  an  obvious 
conspiracy  to  forestall  any  pub¬ 
lic  hearing. 

With  Sechrist’s  resignation, 
the  teachers  dropped  their  for¬ 
mal  charges.  This  made  a  full- 
scale  investigation  by  the  state 
unlikely  unless  the  school  board 
requested  it.  A  week  later  the 
board  requested  it. 

And  the  president  of  the  board 
resigned  “under  pressure  of 
my  business.” 

Spayth  said  the  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  elected  to 
make  an  “inquiry”  rather  than 
an  “investigation,”  the  former 
being  informal,  the  latter  more 
closely  resembling  a  court  of 
law  with  sworn  testimony. 

Declined  to  Appear 

“When  I  was  asked  if  I  had 
anything  to  tell  the  inquirers,” 
Spayth  related,  “I  told  them  I 
was  in  favor  of  an  investigation, 
not  just  an  inquiry,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
They  said  there  w’ere  none  and 
complained  too  that  they  were 
not  interested  in  the  truth  of 
the  charges  but  ‘why  the  matter 
was  not  settled  under  estab¬ 
lished  administrative  procedures’ 
and  why  it  had  been  leaked  to 
the  public.  Hearing  that,  I  de¬ 
clined  an  invitation  to  appear 
before  them. 

“Their  report  amounted  to  an¬ 
other  whitewash.  Even  so,  it 
looked  as  if  their  wristslaps  had 
ended  the  controversy.  But  it 
wasn’t  so. 

“In  August,  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  a  former  president 
of  the  school  board  and  a  former 
member  of  the  school  board  filed 
formal  charges  against  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  teachers.  The 
charges  were  certified  by  the 
board  to  the  state  and  the  seven 
teachers  were  suspended  with¬ 
out  pay.  This  meant  there  would 
be  a  full-scale  hearing  before 
the  state  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Trenton.” 

In  his  column  that  week, 
Spayth  claimed  the  teachers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to 
resigrn  in  return  for  sidetracking 
the  charges  which  hadn’t  yet 
been  made  public.  Also  not  yet 
made  public  were  the  names  of 
the  three  men  who  submitted  the 
charges. 

The  next  week,  the  board  made 
the  formal  charges  public.  The 
lengthy  charges,  which  were 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Call,  re¬ 
volved  mainly  around  two  basic 
issues.  One:  the  teachers  pro¬ 
vided  information  to  the  local 
newspapers  setting  forth  their 


complaints.  Two:  the  teachers 
had  gone  to  an  attorney  rather 
than  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  school  system  set  up  for  the 
purpose,  namely  referring  the 
complaints  to  the  principal, 
superintendent  of  schools  and 
board  of  education  in  that  order. 

Going  to  the  newspapers,  the 
charges  said,  were  contrary  to 
School  Policy  No.  324,  adopted 
March  3,  1965  (months  after  the 
controversy  had  started),  and 
in  defiance  of  the  instructions  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools 
issued  in  September,  1964,  that 
the  teachers’  complaints  should 
be  resolved  within  the  school 
and  not  be  made  a  public  issue. 


The  teachers  hired  a  lawyer 
who  took  the  case  into  civil  court 
on  the  grounds  that  speaking  at 
public  meetings,  consulting  at¬ 
torneys  and  complaining  to 
newspapers  were  within  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  rights  granted  to  all 
Americans  —  teachers  or  no 
teachers.  The  Weekly  Call  pub¬ 
lished  the  complaint  in  full. 
Spayth  himself  had  raised  the 
Constitutional  question  in  one  of 
his  columns  right  after  the 
charges  against  the  teachers 
were  made  public. 

The  civil  court  declined  to  rule 
on  the  constitutional  questions 
until  after  the  plaintiffs  had 
completely  exhausted  all  their 
rights  under  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  threw  it  back  in 
the  lap  of  the  states. 

By  now — December,  1965 — 
two  members  of  the  school  board 
had  resigned  and  three  were  up 
for  re-election.  The  five  vacan¬ 
cies  constituted  a  clear  majority 
on  the  nine-man  board.  Spayth 
pointed  this  out  in  his  news¬ 
paper  and  called  for  cleaning 
house  of  the  old  board. 

An  informal  organization  was 
formed  with  a  slate  of  five  in¬ 
surgent  candidates  pledged  to 
re-consider  the  charges  against 
the  seven  teachers  and  re-instate 
them  with  back  pay.  Right  be¬ 
fore  the  election  in  February, 
Spayth  questioned  all  eight  can¬ 
didates  in  the  race  on  where 
they  stood  on  the  teacher  issues, 
the  answers  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  Call. 

The  three  incumbents  were 
defeated  and  the  new  board 
broke  precedent  by  electing  a 
new  man — one  of  their  own — as 
president.  The  new  board 
dropped  the  charges,  re-instated 
the  teachers  with  back  pay  and 
closed  the  case.  After  some  delay, 
the  State  conunissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  approved  their  action  at  the 
end  of  March. 

On  May  17,  George  Spayth 
was  presented  the  education 
award.  Making  the  presentation 
was  Homer  Economos,  one  of 
the  seven  teachers  who  had  just 
been  re-instated. 
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Offset  Trend 

(Contimied  from  page  14) 


ample  of  the  system.  But  then 
he  added: 

“Sounds  ^eat  .  .  .  you  just 
press  a  few  buttons  and  all  these 
things  squirt  out  of  the  machine. 
There  is  one  little  hitch.  Behind 
the  control  panel  is  a  little  room 
filled  with  people  who  think  and 
talk  a  strangre  lan^a^.  They 
are  the  ones  who  make  all  those 
nice  thinf^s  come  out  the  front  of 
the  machine.  They  call  them 
Systems  Analysts  and  Program¬ 
mers. 

“It  took  about  a  year  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  where  to  put  the  holes 
in  the  paper  tape  to  tell  this 
electro-mechanical  thing  w’hat 
to  do.” 

W.  J.  Pennington,  business 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
spoke  of  the  need  for  regaining 
“the  lost  art  of  cost  cutting”  and 
enumerated  several  economies 
effected  in  the  production  shops 
— such  as  re-using  the  w’ater 
from  the  stereo  cooling  system. 
His  point  was  that  increased 
costs  of  production  cannot  be 
passed  along  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers  continually  without 
resulting  loss  of  volume. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference, 
the  appointment  of  Willmott 
Lewis  Jr.,  production  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  as  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Committee 
for  1966-1967  was  announced. 
J.  P.  Grant,  production  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
was  named  vicechairman. 

• 

Flatbed  to  Offset: 

More  Pages  and  Color 

Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

A  doubling  of  page  capacity, 
color  capability  and  a  five-fold 
increase  in  production  speeds 
have  been  achieved  by  the  Huron 
Daily  Tribune  here  with  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  four-unit  Cottrell 
web  offset  newspaper  press. 

“Conversion  from  letterpress 
to  offset,”  said  John  Hewens, 
publisher  of  the  91-year  old 
Northern  Michigan  daily,  “was 
made  to  improve  our  product  for 
the  benefit  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers  and  to  gain  the  high 
operating  speeds  of  web  offset.” 

The  Tribune,  formerly  printed 
on  a  Duplex  Model  A  flatbed 
that  averaged  2500  papers  per 
hour,  will  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  15,000  an  hour  on  the 
new  Cottrell  Model  V-15A.  The 
press  will  also  boost  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  page  capacity  from  8 
to  16. 

Hewens  said  three  hot  metal 
linecasting  machines  will  be  re¬ 
tained  for  composition  of 
straight  matter. 


ROBERT  I.  McCRACKEN,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Norrittown  Times- 
Herald,  received  the  1966  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  for  a  daily 
publisher  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
McCracken  began  his  career  as  a 
newspaperboy,  later  became  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  vice-president  and  director, 
general  manager  and  finally 
treasurer  of  the  company. 


Winter  Is  Appointed 
At  Univ.  of  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Dr.  William  E.  Winter,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  to  succeed 
C.  E,  Bounds  who  will  retire. 

Bounds,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  since  1946,  will  remain  at 
the  University  until  June,  1967. 
Winter  will  assume  his  duties 
Sept.  1,  1966. 

Winter  began  his  newspaper 
work  in  1939  on  the  Miner  and 
Mechanic,  a  weekly  in  Neosho, 
Mo.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  earned  his  master’s 
degree  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  his  Ph.  D.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Missouri  in  1955.  After 
completion  of  his  work  for  a 
doctorate,  he  taught  two  years 
at  the  University  of  Florida 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications,  then  went  to  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

• 

Honorary  Degrees 

Two  Washington  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  awarded  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  literature  degrees 
at  college  commencements.  Clark 
R.  Mollenholf,  of  the  Cowles 
Publications,  received  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  from  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College.  Raoul  Blumberg,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  received  his 
degree  from  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Morrissey 
Story  Wins 
Third  Trophy 

Boston 

A  team  report  on  a  federal 
judgeship,  a  spot  news  story  on 
last  November’s  blackout  and 
an  editorial  on  a  mayor’s  resig¬ 
nation  won  the  top  writing 
awards  in  the  annual  UPI  News¬ 
paper  Editors  of  Massachusetts 
competition.  Trophies  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners  June  24. 

The  winners : 

Distinguished  Service  Award: 
The  Boston  Globe  for  a  team 
effort,  reporting  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  nomination  of 
Attorney  Francis  X.  Morrissey 
to  be  a  federal  judge.  The  series 
of  dispatches  previously  had  won 
the  AP  editors’  Sevellon  Brown 
Award  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Spot  News  —  First  Prize: 
Boston  Record- American  for  Bill 
Duncliffe’s  roundup  on  the  black¬ 
out  last  November.  The  judges 
praised  it  as  a  “human  and  yet 
factual  account  written  under 
deadline  pressure.”  Second 
Prize:  Lawrence  H.  Grady,  the 
Gloucester  Times,  for  a  local 
welfare  store.  Third  Prize :  Don¬ 
na  Smith,  Beverly  Times,  for  a 
story  on  a  fire. 

Memorial  Award 

Rogers  Memorial  Award  for 
Editorials — First  Prize:  Beverly 
Times,  for  an  editorial  by  Gor¬ 
don  Abbott  Jr.  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Beverly’s  mayor.  Second 
Prize:  Boston  Globe  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  endorsing  candidates. 
Third  Prize:  a  tie  between  the 
Record- American  and  Gloucester 
Times. 

Spot  News  Pictures:  First 
Prize:  Leap  For  Life  by  Ray 
Wallman  of  the  Boston  Record- 
American;  Second  Prize:  City 
Hall  by  Jack  Sheahan  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  Third  Prize: 
Save  The  Mink  by  Ollie  Noonan 
of  the  Record- American. 

Feature  Photos:  First  Prize: 
Stopping  for  a  Snack  by  Joe 
Runci  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Sec¬ 
ond  Prize:  First  Grader’s  Ex¬ 
pressions,  Mitchell  Abou  Adal  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram;  Love- 
light,  Frank  Kelly  of  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Sports  Pictures:  First  Prize: 
Point  of  Contact,  Danny  Gosh- 
tigian,  Boston  Globe;  Second 
Prize:  Dog  Day  Detour  by  Paul 
O’Connell  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
Third  Prize:  Bunch  of  Batty 
Kids,  Paul  J.  Maguire,  Boston 
Globe. 


Open  Records 
Urged  on  Costs 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Open  records  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  costs  at  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian  and  assist 
all  members  of  the  production 
department,  according  to  Mor- 
rie  Shore,  production  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  information  keeps  per¬ 
sonnel  constantly  aware  of  costs 
and  alert  to  economical  activi¬ 
ties,  he  told  the  mechanical  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Washington. 

Columbian  management  sup¬ 
plies  composing,  stereo  and 
press  departments  weekly  with 
departmental  costs  a  year  ago, 
for  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
average  to  date  for  the  year. 
Estimates  of  the  new  week’s 
production  load  also  are  issued. 

These  records  are  available  to 
every  worker,  “If  you  keep  rec¬ 
ords  only  to  store  them  away, 
don’t  waste  your  time,”  Shore 
said. 

• 

Readers  *Skin*  Editor 
For  Old  Headline  Word 

Fairfield,  IIL 

The  editor  of  the  Waynt 
County  Press  here  learned  the 
hard  way  that  a  term  which 
once  was  suitable  for  headline 
use  today  brings  protests. 

Two  persons  cancelled  their 
subscriptions  to  the  semi-weekly 
newspaper  and  another  dozen 
wrote  scathing  letters  after  this 
headline  appeared:  “Coons  in 
East  St.  Louis  ‘Decorate’  Cecil’s 
Car.” 

The  story  told  about  vandal¬ 
ism  in  the  Negro  section  of  E. 
St.  Louis. 

Editor  Tom  Matthews  apolo¬ 
gized  after  the  protests  arrived, 
saying  the  paper  was  going  to 
press  and  that  the  word 
“Negroes”  would  not  fit 
“  ‘Coons’  was  the  next  best . . . 
a  damn  poor  best  at  that.” 

“Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
I  doubt  the  headline  would  have 
caused  any  comment.  It  shows 
you  how  much  people’s  feelings 
have  changed,”  he  wrote.  Wayne 
County  has  no  Negroes. 

• 

Publisher  Appointed 

San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Robert  K.  Straus,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Sun  and  the  Newhall- 
Saugus  Sun,  has  resigned  and 
appointed  as  his  successor,  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Thomas,  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  West  Los  Angela 
Independent  with  his  father,  the 
late  Dillon  Thomas.  Straus  w 
continue  as  president  of  Misaot 
Publication  Inc. 
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IAPA  Forum  Foresees 
Press  Battle  in  Cuba 


Mary  Feeley,  who  writes  the 
“Live  Within  Your  Income”  col¬ 
umn  for  Associated  Press  News- 
features,  has  been  tapped  by 
Queens  College  in  New  York 


Richmond  Stock 
Offering  at  $22 
Oversubscribed 


The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  allotted  time  to 
Dr.  Guillermo  Martinez  Mar- 
Quez,  a  past  president,  to  direct 
a  forum  at  its  General  Assembly 
in  Lima  next  October  on  “the 
situation  which  the  Cuban  press 
will  face  when  Fidel  Castro’s 
regime  collapses.” 

Dr.  Martinez  Marquez  was  the 
editor  of  El  Pais  of  Havana 
until  he  resigned  in  February, 
1960  in  protest  against  imposi¬ 
tions  by  government-controlled 
unions.  El  Pais  subsequently  was 
taken  over  and  closed  down  by 
the  Castro  regime,  and  Dr. 
Martinez  Marquez  has  been 
living  in  exile  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  United  States  cor¬ 
respondent  for  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Journalists  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  forum  include: 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires; 

John  T.  O’Rourke,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  ( Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers)  and  present  chairman 
of  the  lAPA’s  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press; 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  American 
editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  for  15  consecutive 
years  until  October,  1965. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  publisher 
and  owner  of  El  Tiempo,  Bogo¬ 
ta,  and  a  past  president  of 
Colombia ; 

Dr,  Julio  de  Mesquita  Filho, 
editor  and  publisher  of  O  Estado 
de  Sdo  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ; 

Guillermo  Gutierrez,  former 
editor  of  La  Razon,  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  and  now  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  IAPA  Tech¬ 
nical  Center; 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
Managua,  Nicaragua; 

Dr.  Manuel  Cisneros,  a  former 
prime  minister  and  foreign  min¬ 
ister  of  Peru,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  La  Cronica,  Lima, 
Peru,  chairman  of  the  Host 
Committee  for  the  XXII  General 
Assembly  and  a  leading  Peruv¬ 
ian  lawyer;  and 

Dr.  German  E.  Ornes,  editor, 
publisher  and  president  of  El 
Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

In  a  letter  to  IAPA  President 
Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  discussed  at  the  forum 
in  Lima,  Dr.  Martinez  Marquez 
said: 

“Fidel  Castro’s  fall  must  open 
editor  8i  PUBLISHER 


the  way  to  a  new  stage  of  full 
freedom  of  expression.  I  believe 
— and  I  will  say  so  at  the  Lima 
meeting — that  if  the  legitimate 
owners  of  Cuban  newspaper  en¬ 
terprises  do  not  recover  them 
fully,  first,  and  if  Cuban  jour¬ 
nalism  cannot  exercise  its  func¬ 
tion  without  any  restriction, 
immediately  afterwards,  it  could 
not  and  should  not  be  said  that 
democracy  has  returned  to  Cuba. 
To  prevent  demagogic  man¬ 
euvers  it  is  necessary  that  the 
governments  and  leaders  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  hemisphere 
know  the  criterium  of  the  IAPA, 
formed  by  more  than  700  news¬ 
papers  in  the  three  Americas. 

“I  am  positive  that  my  Cuban 
colleagues  share  my  feelings — 
some  of  them  have  told  me  they 
approve  my  aims — and  equally 
sure  that  all  our  colleagues  in 
the  IAPA  will  support  us  with 
the  same  determination  they 
have  shown  until  now  in  fighting 
for  a  cause  which,  although  ours, 
has  also  been  yours.  Together 
we  will  make  the  victorious 
battle  for  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Cuba  decisive  in  the  war  for 
freedom  of  expression  in  the 
whole  hemisphere.” 

• 

Court  Decision  Plan 
Changed  for  Reporters 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  the  timing 
of  reporting  its  decisions  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  more  thorough  press 
coverage. 

Court  Clerk  George  0.  Shovan 
now  hands  conies  of  decisions  to 
reporters  at  8:30  a.m.  to  allow 
them  time  to  read  the  reports. 
Then  he  conducts  a  10  a.m. 
briefing  to  answer  reporters’ 
questions  on  background,  sig¬ 
nificance  and  intricacies  of  law. 

Shovan  said  he  inaugurated 
the  change  to  relieve  deadline 
pressure  from  reporters  who 
formerly  were  faced  with  writ¬ 
ing  news  stories  on  the  decisions 
with  which  they  still  were  un¬ 
familiar. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
New  Hampshire  usually  are 
handed  down  once  monthly. 

Before  the  change,  Shovan 
conducted  briefing  sessions  at 
the  same  time  decisions  were 
released. 

The  Court  clerk  said  he 
thought  the  new  procedure 
would  contribute  to  more  clear¬ 
ly-written  news  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  Court,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  public  understanding. 
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City  to  teach  a  six-week  summer 
course  on  money  management  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  Three  times  as  many 
students  have  applied  for  it  as 
can  be  accommodated. 

Librarians’ 
Award  Goes 
To  Rhydwen 

Toronto 

The  Jack  K.  Bumess  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  distinguished 
newspaper  librarianship  goes 
this  year  to  David  A.  Rhydwen, 
chief  librarian  at  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  since  1944.  The 
award  consists  of  a  bronze 
plaque  and  $500. 

Rhydwen,  a  native  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  started  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  age  of  17  as  a 
suburban  reporter  for  the  Globe. 
He  became  associated  with  the 
library  staff  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  in  1938  when  it  had  a  staff 
of  three.  Today  its  staff  num¬ 
bers  12. 

The  submission  made  to  the 
awards  committee  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
on  behalf  of  Rhydwen  said  he 
has  endeavored  to  make  the 
Globe  and  Mail  library  the 
most  up-to-date  and  efficient  in 
Canada. 

Rhydwen  has  introduced  a 
standard  of  classification  used 
throughout  the  library  for  clip¬ 
pings,  pamphlets,  photographs, 
negatives,  etc.  Another  of  his 
innovations  was  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  microfilming 
clippings  instead  of  weeding 
clippings  when  filing  drawers 
become  too  full.  In  this  way  all 
material  is  kept  on  file,  in  a  con¬ 
venient  retrievable  form. 

Rhydwen  brought  in  a  refer¬ 
ence  guide  for  classifications  for 
persons  marking  the  clippings, 
so  that  they  can  check  the 
classifications  without  moving 
from  their  desk.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  adding  such  la¬ 
bor-saving  equipment  to  the  li¬ 
brary  as  a  carpenter’s  square 
for  clipping  newspapers,  a  spe¬ 
cial  machine  for  pasting  clip¬ 
pings  and  cutlines  and  a  fast 
method  of  trimming  pictures. 

The  award  was  presented  to 
Rhydwen  at  a  luncheon  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  held  in  Minneapolis. 


Securities  of  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Incorporated  (Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.)  are  being  made 
available  to  the  general  public 
for  the  first  time  with  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  350,983  shares  of  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting 
company’s  Class  A  non-voting 
common  stock. 

The  stock,  offered  at  $22  per 
share  by  investment  banking 
group  managed  by  Lehman 
Brothers,  Scott  &  Stringfellow 
and  Wheat  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
quickly  oversubscribed. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  50,- 
000  of  the  350,983  shares  will 
be  received  by  the  company  and 
will  b„  used  in  connection  with 
its  expansion  program,  which 
includes  installation  of  new 
presses  and  a  major  plant  addi¬ 
tion  in  Richmond. 

The  remaining  300,983  shares 
are  being  sold  by  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Richmond  Newspapers  and 
the  company’s  largest  stockhold¬ 
er.  Bryan  will  own  386,880,  or 
30%,  of  the  company’s  Class  A 
stock  and  81,180,  or  54.1%,  of 
the  company’s  Class  B  voting 
common  stock. 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Incor¬ 
porated  publishes  the  morning 
and  Sunday  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  the  evening  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader,  and  oper¬ 
ates  radio  stations  WRNL-AM 
and  WRNL-FM  in  the  Virginia 
capital.  The  company  also  owns 
the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Tribune  Company  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  which  publishes  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Tampa 
Tribune,  the  evening  Tampa 
Times,  and  the  weekly  Gulf 
Sentinel  in  Largo,  Florida,  in 
addition  to  operating  radio 
station  WFLA-AM  and  WFLA- 
FM  and  television  station 
WFLA-TV  in  Tampa. 

On  a  consolidated  basis,  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Incorporated 
and  the  Tribune  Company  had 
gross  revenues  of  $36,727,178  in 
1965  and  net  income  of  $2,438,- 
103,  or  $1.75  per  share  on  1,388,- 
423  outstanding  Class  A  and  B 
common  shares. 

• 

Press  Vet  of  ’66 

Chicago 

Harry  L.  Hall,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  named 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion  as  the  “Press  Vet  of  1966.” 
Hall,  63,  will  be  honored  at  the 
28th  annual  dinner  of  the  Press 
Veterans. 
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times.  Dubois  is  the  first  re¬ 
cipient  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere. 

Fearle^!>  on  His  Missions 

The  federation  president,  M. 
Bellanger,  who  is  publisher  of 
Le  Parinien  Libre,  said  of  Du¬ 
bois: 

“Whenever  freedom  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  he  is  there  watching  and  de¬ 
nouncing.  We  hav’e  all  heard 
of  Jules  Dubois.  We  have  of¬ 
ten  read  his  dispatches  at  criti¬ 
cal  moments  of  history  He  has 
feared  neither  bullets  nor  im¬ 
prisonment  nor  torture  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  as  a 
journalist,  defending  his  mis¬ 
sion  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
pi'oclaiming  the  right  to  free 
expression. 

For  15  years  Dubois  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“There  has  been  no  dearth  of 
attacks  on  him.  In  Cuba  some¬ 
one  posted  signs  saying  Dubois 
go  home.  In  Venezuela  Dicta¬ 
tor  Jimenez  proclaimed  him  per- 
sonna  non  grata.  One  title  of 
which  he  is  justly  proud  was 
given  by  a  dictator-controlled 
newspaper  which  dubbed  him 
number  one  gang.ster  of  Yan¬ 
kee  journalism.  The  dictator 
Pei-on  in  a  437  page  book  de¬ 
voted  97  pages  to  Dubois.  Few' 
men  have  carried  out  so  many 
daring  exploits,  faced  so  many 
dangers,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
pi-ofession.” 

Bellanger  said  he  was  glad 
that  Dubois’  wife,  Lucille,  w'as 
present  “to  share  in  his  tri¬ 
umph.” 

Dubois,  in  accepting  the 
aw’ard,  said  “I  have  merely  been 
trj'ing  to  do  my  job.” 

Trial  Publicity 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

made  evidence  available  to  the 
new’s  media  which  w'as  never 
offered  in  the  trial. . . .  Moreover, 
the  newspapers  described  in  de¬ 
tail  clues  that  had  been  found 
by  the  police,  but  not  put  into 
the  record. 

6.  Proscribe  extra-judicial 
statements  by  any  law'yer,  party, 
witness,  or  court  official  which 
divulged  prejudicial  matters, 
such  as  the  refusal  of  Sheppard 
to  submit  to  interrogation  or 
take  any  lie  detector  tests. 

7.  Request  the  appropriate 
city  and  county  officios  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  a  regulation  w’ith  re¬ 
spect  to  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  case  by  their 


employes. 

8.  Warn  reporters  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  publishing  ma¬ 
terial  not  introduced  in  the 
proceedings. 

Reporting  from  (xturiroom 

In  summation.  Justice  Clark 
wrote:  “Had  the  judge,  the  other 
officers  of  the  court,  and  the 
police  placed  the  interest  of  jus¬ 
tice  first,  the  new's  media  would 
have  soon  learned  to  be  content 
with  the  task  of  reporting  the 
case  as  it  unfolded  in  the  court¬ 
room — not  pieced  together  from 
extra-judicial  statements.” 

The  deluge  of  virulent  public¬ 
ity  broke  long  before  the  case 
went  to  trial.  Justice  Clark  re¬ 
lated.  The  opinion  gave  a  brief 
review  of  the  crime  w’ith  which 
Dr.  Sheppard  had  been  accused. 
The  day  of  the  tragedy  w'as 
July  4,  1954. 

“On  July  7,  the  day  of  Marilyn 
Sheppard’s  funeral,”  Clark  re¬ 
ported,  “a  newspaper  story  ap¬ 
peared  in  w'hich  Assistant 
County  Attorney  Mahon — later 
the  chief  prosecutor  of  Sheppard 
— sharply  criticized  the  refusal 
of  the  Sheppard  family  to  permit 
his  immediate  questioning.  From 
there  on  headline  stories  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  Sheppard’s 
lack  of  cooperation  with  the 
police  and  other  officials.  .  .  . 

“On  July  9,  Sheppard  re-en¬ 
acted  the  tragedy  at  his  home 
before  the  coroner,  police  officers, 
and  a  group  of  newsmen,  w'ho 
apparently  were  invited  by  the 
coroner.  The  home  was  locked 
so  that  Sheppard  w’as  obliged  to 
wait  outside  until  the  coroner 
arrived.  Sheppard’s  performance 
was  report^  in  detail  by  the 
new’s  media  along  with  photo¬ 
graphs.  . . . 

“On  the  20th,  the  ‘editorial 
artillery’  opened  fire  with  a 
front-page  charge  that  somebody 
is  ‘getting  aw'ay  w'ith  murder.’  ” 

Delved  inlo  Personal  Life 

Throughout  the  period  before 
he  was  indicted,  the  court’s  reci¬ 
tation  pointed  out,  the  news¬ 
papers  emphasized  evidence  that 
tended  to  incriminate  Sheppard 
and  they  “also  delved  into  Shep¬ 
pard’s  personal  life,”  stressing 
his  extra-marital  love  affairs  as 
a  motive  for  the  crime. 

The  testimony  at  trial  never 
showed  that  Sheppard  had  any 
illicit  relationships  besides  the 
one  with  Susan  Hayes.  Clark’s 
opinion  noted  that  when  the 
trial  was  in  its  seventh  week, 
Walter  Winchell  said  on  tv  and 
radio  that  Carole  Beasley,  who 
was  under  arrest  in  New  York 
City  for  robbery,  had  stated  that 
she  was  Sheppard’s  mistress  and 
had  borne  him  a  child.  The  judge 
wai-ned  the  jury  to  “pay  no  at¬ 
tention  whatever  to  that  type 
of  scavenging”  but  denied  a 
motion  for  mistrial  after  two 


jurors  admitted  they  had  heard  TVT  1 

the  Winchell  broadcast.  il0WSWC0K 

Publicity  grew  in  intensity _ 

until  Sheppard  was  indicted  on  To  Publish 

The  jurors,  said  Justice  Clark,  ^  -a  1 

were  constantly  exposed  to  the  1-^0 

news  media  and  one  newspaper 
ran  pictures  of  the  jurors  at  the  . 

Sheppard  home  when  they  went  .  Officials  of  Newsweek  maga- 
to  view  the  scene  of  the  murder,  the  3M  Company  have 

The  time  of  the  visit  was  re-  announced  that  Newsweek  will 
vealed  so  far  in  advance  that  Publish  and  ^  will  market  a 
one  of  the  newspapers  was  able  teaching  aid  to  provide  schools 
to  rent  a  helicopter  and  fly  over  material  on  a  weekly 

the  house  taking  pictures  of  the 

jurors  on  their  tour.  ,  announcement  was  made 

j  4.  ,.u  by  Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chairman 

^  osteopath,  was  of  the  board  of  Newsweek,  which 

convict^  and  his  conviction  was  the  Washington  Post 

affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap-  ^o.,  and  Bert  S.  Cross.  3M 
peals  and  the  Ohio  Supreme 

Court.  In  1956  the  Supreme  ^  ^he  new  educational  aid  con- 
Court  refused  to  review  the  essentially  of  a  16-page 

nndings.  publication  called  News  Foau. 

Federal  District  Judge  Carl  it  will  be  produced  by  Newsweek 
Weinman  granted  Sheppard  a  on  the  same  weekly  schedule 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  1964,  followed  by  the  magazine  for 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  jtg  regular  editions.  It  will  be 
received  a  fair  trial  due  to  ex-  written  and  edited  by  a  separate 
cessive  publicity  and  failure  of  department  of  the  magazine, 
the  trial  judge  to  permit  a  Beebe  said  publication  will  be 
change  of  venue.  The  U.S.  Cir-  ^reared  to  late-breaking  dead- 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  lines  to  coincide  with  the  latest 
this  ruling  and  Sheppard  went  headlines, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  The  publication  will  furnish 
of  certiorari  which  was  granted  maps,  charts  and  diagrams,  as 
to  examine  the  pleadings  on  pub-  ^ell  as  significant  photographs 
licity  interfering  with  due  proc-  to  give  meaning  and  background 
ess.  to  the  news.  The  brief  text  is 

Sheppard  has  remained  free  designed  as  a  guide  to  teachers 
on  bail.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  in  not  only  presenting  the  high- 
a  German  w’oman  whom  he  met  lights  of  complex  news  events 
through  correspondence  while  in  but  in  using  the  modern  tech- 
prison.  There  have  been  veiled  niques  of  visual  education, 
hints  that  Sheppard  might  sue  It  is  planned  to  publish  News 
one  or  more  of  the  news  media  Focus  34  times  during  the  school 
for  libel  damages  if  he  were  year,  beginning  in  September, 
successful  in  winning  vindica-  with  a  large  “catch-up”  or  spe- 
tion.  The  possibility  of  a  second  cial  edition  as  the  school  year 
trial — on  a  second  degree  mur-  opens  or  when  important  de- 
der  count — seemed  remote  after  velopments  warrant  it.  Sub- 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  be-  scriptions  will  cost  $34  per  year, 
cause  many  key  witnesses  are  • 

Reporter’s  Helper 
•  Leaves  White  House 

Boston  Hospitality  Washington 

For  Newspaper  Group  ,  Helen  Ganss,  who  has  spent 
*  *  *^14  years  being  helpful  to  news- 

Boston  men  has  been  shifted  from  the 
The  program  for  the  81st  White  House  Press  Office  to  a 
summer  convention  of  the  Na-  new  assignment  across  the 
tional  Newspaper  Association  street  in  the  Executive  Office 
here  July  13-17  promises  a  full  Building  as  administrative  as- 
round  of  hospitality  from  var-  sistant  to  Fred  Panzer,  who 
ious  groups.  handles  research  for  Bill  D. 

Some  of  the  offerings  are:  Moyers.  Moyers  doubles  as 
Breakfast,  courtesy  of  the  Uni-  White  House  press  secretary 
ted  States  Steel  Corporation;  when  he  isn’t  serving  as  Spe 
boat  ride  and  box  lunch.  Mas-  cial  Assistant  to  Presidfflt 
sachusetts  Port  Authority;  Johnson  on  foreign  policy 
church  supper,  Carling  Brewing  matters. 

Co.;  lunch,  John  Hancock  In-  Mrs.  Ganss  came  to  the 
surance  Co.;  reception  and  din-  White  House  17  years  ago  ia 
ner.  General  Motors  Corpora-  the  Truman  Administration- 
tion;  lunch  for  the  ladies,  Sperry  She  has  served  seven  press  see 
and  Hutchinson  Co.;  teens’  par-  retaries.  She  always  could 
ties,  Coca-Cola  Co.;  lunch,  track  down  a  stray  press  le 
Minutemen  Publications  at  Con-  lease  or  a  copy  of  an  old  presi- 
cord.  dential  speech  for  reporters. 
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lejdtiniacy  of  political  actions. 
“Hence  the  detailed  reporting  of 
speeches  and  decisions,  whether 
made  in  Congress  or  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,”  he  added. 
Fairlie  had  high  praise  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which,  he 
said,  had  “mastered  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  background  news 
story  .  .  .  they  probe;  they  re¬ 
veal;  they  explain;  they  quote. 
In  fact,  the  WSJ  has  made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  there 
is  ncw-v— actual  news — in  the 
changing  arrangement  by  which 
a  society  orders  its  ordinary 
affairs .  . . 

“Moreover,  it  should  be 
noticed,  the  WSJ  discovers  these 
stories  itself,  and  does  not  wait 
until  they  are  pin-pointed  by  a 
crisis  or  a  government  report. 
They  put  to  shame  the  ‘Insight’ 
type  of  reporting  which  counts 
for  a  background  piece  in  the 
British  Sundays.” 

Such  reporting,  commented 
Fairlie,  made  him  wonder  “again 
and  again,”  whether  British 
newspapers  had  not  gone  too  far 
in  preferring  readability — the 
attractive  writing  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  story — to  content. 

Discussing  readability.  Fair- 
lie  said:  “That  most  American 
journalists  have  yet  to  learn  to 
write  is  an  accepted  fact  of 
American  journalism,  of  every 
kind  and  at  every  level.” 

Fairlie  followed  this  point 
with  the  assertion:  “Since  there 
is  now  a  tradition  of  good 
American  writing,  one  can  nar¬ 
row  the  question  to  why  so  little 
of  it — and  so  little  of  its  influ¬ 
ence — reaches  American  news¬ 
papers.” 

In  his  view  the  American  jour¬ 
nalist  had  not  mastered  the  art 
of  the  “lead”  paragraph.  After 
giving  examples  of  defective 
“leads,”  he  commented:  “Every 
journalist  who  has  ever  strug¬ 
gled  with  one  knows  why  it  can 
take  so  much  effort.  It  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  him  as  to  the  reader. 
Writing  it  concentrates  the  mind 
wonderfully,  forcing  him  to  de¬ 
cide  what  in  the  story  is  impor¬ 
tant,  what  he  wants  to  empha¬ 
size  and  can  eventually  give 
shape  to  the  rest  of  the  story 
as  he  writes  it. 

‘Shapelessness' 

“It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  American  jour¬ 
nalist,  having  failed  to  take  a 
grip  on  the  story  in  his  ‘lead’, 
lets  it  wander  through  columns 
measureless  to  man,  until  it 
peters  out.  The  shapelessness  of 
most  stories  in  an  American 
newspaper  is,  perhaps,  the  most 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


important  single  factor  which 
contributes  to  their  lack  of 
style.” 

He  also  attributed  “the  un¬ 
readability  of  so  much  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,”  to  failure  to 
master  a  story  before  writing 
and  editing  it;  the  influence  of 
the  schools  of  journalism,  meth¬ 
ods  of  recruitment  and  promo¬ 
tion  on  U.S.  newspapers. 

Closing  the  topic,  he  observed : 
“But  I  must  end  with  a  qualifica¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how 
much  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
readability.  My  British  upbring¬ 
ing  has  made  me  put  it  second 
among  the  qualities  I  seek  in  a 
good  newspaper;  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  claim  that  it  is  worth 
taking  into  account  more  than 
American  journalists  seem  will¬ 
ing  (or  able)  to  do.  The  craft  of 
journalism  is,  after  all,  the  craft 
of  words.  But,  immediately  I 
have  written  that,  my  doubts 
begin  again. 

“It  is  much  more  than  that, 
and  perhaps  even  not  primarily 
that.  The  most  one  can  sensibly 
do  is  divide  the  judgment:  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism  is  too  often  in 
danger  of  sacrificing  substance 
to  a  phrase;  for  want  of  a 
phrase,  American  journalism  is 
always  in  danger  of  sacrificing 
substance  to  unreadability.” 

Moving  on  to  editorial  opinion, 
he  dealt  with  each  newspaper 
individually.  The  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don,  he  said,  was  perhaps  the 
“most  articulate”  when  it  came 
to  editorializing  in  either  coun¬ 
try.  But  its  attitudes  had  ceased 
to  be  consistent,  and  therefore 
ceased  to  be  intelligible.  Within 
a  convenient  framework,  in 
which  theory  need  never  be  re¬ 
lated  to  practice,  the  leader 
writers  of  the  Times  could 
preach  to  their  heart’s  content, 
while  the  world  “goes  spinning 
on  its  axis,  not  heeding  very 
much.” 

‘Times  l>aeks  Cx>nvietion' 

New  York  Times — “No  other 
of  the  newspapers  I  am  discuss¬ 
ing  labors  so  prodigiously,  or  so 
unsuccessfully  to  make  clear 
what  it  is  trying  to  say  .  .  .  the 
weakness  of  its  editorial  opinion 
is  a  matter  of  complete  absence 
of  serious  conviction.  It  cannot 
even  speak  clearly  on  important 
issues  arising  in  its  own  state  of 
New  York  .  .  .” 

Daily  Telegraph — “Of  the 
general  newspapers  I  am  dis¬ 
cussing,  the  Daily  Telegraph  is 
the  only  one,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  argues  a 
conservative  case  consistently 
and  intelligently  . . .” 

New  York  Herald  Tribune — 
“The  lack  of  sophistication  and 
the  lack  of  care  for  serious  or 
sustained  argument  have  made 
its  editorials  barely  worth  read¬ 
ing  ...  In  its  editorials  (as  in 
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almost  every  other  important 
part  of  the  paper,  except  its 
sports  pages,  Euginia  Sheppard, 
and  its  team  of  columnists,  the 
Herald  Tribune,  has  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  abdicated.” 

The  Guardian — “It  provides 
no  pleasure  to  dismiss  the 
Guardian  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  terms  ...  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  function  as  a  news¬ 
paper  altogether.  Its  news  cover¬ 
age  foreign  and  domestic,  is 
spasmodic  and  never  complete; 
its  comment  is  always  unexhil¬ 
arating  and  normally  unillumin¬ 
ating  .  .  .” 

Washington  Post  Praised 

Washington  Post — “In  spite  of 
all  its  defects  this  seems  to  me 
the  most  promising  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  eastern  United 
States  ...  its  editorial  comment 
needs  more  ‘edge’ — but  it  is 
already  consistent,  forthright, 
articulate  and  intelligent  .  .  .” 

Wall  Street  Journal — “Edito¬ 
rial  comment  is  the  second  of  the 
fields  in  which  the  WSJ  excels. 
It  is  a  great  deal  more  doctri¬ 
naire  than  the  Financial  Times 
in  its  defence  of  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system,  and  of  ‘right 
wing’  policies  generally.  This 
makes  its  comments  controver¬ 
sial,  but  also  makes  it  intellec¬ 
tually  stimulating . . .” 

Financial  Times — “Intelligent 
and  informed  although  the  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  the  FT  is,  it 
lacks  the  bite  and  stimulation  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal . .  .” 

Fairlie  thought  that  British 
newspapers  were  notably  more 
entertaining  than  their  Ameri¬ 
can  counterparts. 

“This  is  the  result  partly  of  a 
much  greater  flexibility  in  the 
choice  of  news  stories,  a  far  less 
strict  commitment  to  politics, 
either  domestic  or  foreign ; 
partly  of  a  greater  willingness 
to  find  copy — especially  feature 
copy — in  the  margins  of  life; 
partly  of  a  natural  British  talent 
for  personal  polemic,  tipping 
over  sometimes  into  bitchiness; 
and  partly  of  a  much  greater 
attention  to  arts  and  letters, 
which  are  only  spasmodically 
given  any  prominence  in  the 
American  press. 

“British  newspapers  see  life  a 
great  deal  more  ‘whole’  than 
American  newspapers,  if  they 
do  not,  by  and  large,  see  it  as 
steadily.  It  is  also  partly  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inability  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist  to  take  himself  as 
seriously  as  does  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .  .  .” 

Fairlie  thought  the  “pack¬ 
aging”  of  British  newspaper  had 
gone  “much  too  far.”  Fashion¬ 
able  “art”  layouts  were  alw’ays 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  words. 
Such  layouts  imposed  a  “formula 
on  the  kind  of  piece”  which  could 
be  printed. 


“In  comparison,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “I  find  it  a  great  stimu¬ 
lation  to  open  a  serious  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper,  and  find  it  so  full 
of  words.  I  will  agree  that  they 
sometimes  go  to  unnecessary 
lengths  to  make  themselves  un¬ 
readable  and  unattractive,  but 
their  priorities  seem  right.” 

Summing  up,  Fairlie  con¬ 
cluded:  “The  emphasis  in  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  is  on  content; 
the  emphasis,  in  British  news¬ 
papers  is  on  presentation  and 
readability.  Here  and  there,  in 
both  countries,  the  two  are 
miraculously  reconciled.  But,  by 
and  large,  their  newspapers 
seem  to  reflect  the  countries 
themselves:  one  earnestly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  business  of  power, 
the  other  resigned  to  watching 
from  the  sidelines.” 

• 

Newsman  Tells 
Role  in  Expose 

San  Francisco 

A  set  of  papers  which  came 
into  possession  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  nearly  a  year 
ago  brought  disaster  to  the 
political  careers  of  four  Pacific 
Coast  assessors,  Michael  Harris 
said  in  a  copyrighted  story 
May  30. 

A  thin  folder  carelessly  left 
behind  in  a  private  airplane 
ended  chances  for  hushing  a 
scandal  once  and  for  all,  he 
wrote  in  his  Chronicle  report 
which  followed  the  conviction  of 
Russell  L.  Wolden,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  assessor. 

The  papers  “reached  the 
Chronicle  with  remarkable  speed 
last  July  16,”  Harris  said.  He 
then  jumped  to  his  examination 
of  a  file  of  other  documents  in  a 
garage  hideaway,  working  in 
company  of  a  deputy  attorney, 
two  lawyers  and  a  law  student. 

Hundreds  of  photocopies  of 
documents  were  made  in  tripli¬ 
cate,  with  one  of  the  sets  going 
to  the  Chronicle,  he  reported. 
The  reporter  described  a  night 
of  work,  the  transfer  of  the 
documents  by  a  truck  and  two 
cars,  a  week  of  research  and  the 
Chronicle  announcement  of  the 
find  in  late  editions  of  July  23. 
• 

KSU  Library  School 
Receives  S-H  Grant 

Kent,  Ohio 

Kent  State  University’s  School 
of  Library  Science  has  received 
a  $1,000  grant  from  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  to  further 
the  training  of  newspaper  li¬ 
brarians. 

Lee  B.  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
awards  screening  committee  of 
the  foundation,  said  the  grant 
was  the  first  awarded  by  the 
foundation  for  librarians. 
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13  Selected 
For  Nieman 
Fellowships 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thirteen  journalists  have 
been  appointed  Nieman  Fellows 
for  1966-67  to  study  at  Harvard 
with  prants  established  under 
the  will  of  Apnes  Wahl  Nieman, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lu¬ 
cius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

They  are: 

Dana  Ripley  Bullen  II,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  He 
plans  to  study  constitutional 
law  and  American  history  and 
politics. 

Ken  W.  Clawson,  labor  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Toledo  Blade. 
American  history,  labor,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics. 

Anthony  Day  of  the  Wash- 
inpton  bureau  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  American  his- 
torj%  especially  economic  and 
political  history. 

David  Herbert  Hoffman, 
Washinpton  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Heridd  Tribune. 
The  sciences,  European  povern- 
ment  and  the  American  legisla¬ 
tive  process. 

Leamon  Dewey  James  Jr., 
city  editor  of  the  Florence, 
(S.C.,)  Morning  News.  Amer¬ 
ican  political  and  social  struc¬ 
tures  and  international  politi¬ 
cal  thought. 

Walter  William  Meek,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix.  Studies  in 
urban  development. 

Philip  Edward  Meyer,  report¬ 
er  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers.  Eco¬ 
nomics,  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  concentrate  on  po¬ 
litical  behavior. 

Joseph  Emile  Mohbat,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  and  courses 
in  American  histoiy  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Alvin  Shuster,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Washinpton  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times  In¬ 
ternational  affairs,  American 
diplomacy,  modem  European 
history,  Soviet  Russia  and 
China. 

Richard  Henrj"  Stewart,  city 
editor  of  tht  Boston  Globe.  Ur¬ 
ban  problems. 

Remer  Hoyt  Tyson,  reporter 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  So¬ 
cial  relations,  economics  and 
government. 

James  Robert  Whelan, 
United  Press  International  man¬ 
ager  for  Venezuela.  Interna¬ 


tional  affairs,  Sino-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions,  and  Latin  America. 

William  Franklin  Woo,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  American  civili¬ 
zation. 

• 

Plans  Magazine 

Toronto 

Plans  for  publication  of  a 
glossy  100-pape  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  to  be  known  as  Toronto  Life 
have  been  announced  by  Donald 
Cromie,  former  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun. 


Fellowship  for  Study 

Paul  R.  Wieck,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (New  Mexico)  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  Carnegie  Fellow 
in  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  1966-67  academic 
year. 

The  program,  inaugurated  last 
year,  provides  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  with  a  “sabbatical  leave” 
to  conduct  research  and  write  on 
current  issues.  The  fellowships 
are  open  to  journalists  in  all 
media. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our.  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  _ J 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur> 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  Norton.  Kansas. 

j  ISewsgMper  Brokers 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
I  Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

I  NEX30TIAT0RS  for  transfer  of  news-  i 
I  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads- 
I  den.  Ala..  35903.  Phone  546-3357. 

!  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers— Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif.,  91712 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Diis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling:. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

SALES-PURCHASES-APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bidg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
j  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

I  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

I  in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1.503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph :  (AC  616)  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Comimny.  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401. 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
I  write  fully  today.  We 

I  have  daily  availabili¬ 

ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

PAaFIC  NORTHWEST 
License*!  Broker,  Newspa|>er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Bo.x  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspai>er  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

WANTED:  Exi>erienced  newspaperman 
to  invest  in  or  buy  weekly  newspaper 
in  North  (Central  Florida.  Box  1966, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

$6,000  WILL  HANDLE  Wisconsin 
weekly  for  right  party.  Publisher  going 
back  to  school,  must  sell.  W.  H. 
Brovald,  Sentinel,  Cadott,  Wisconsin 
54727. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  dominant. 
45-minutes  from  large  city,  offset.  1966 
gross  should  top  $63,000.  Finest  cli¬ 
mate.  $20,000  down.  J,  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY.  $19,500. 
$5M  down.  Price  includes  building, 
with  new  apartment  above.  Lanesboro 
Leader.  Lanesboro,  Minnesota  55949. 

SELECTT,  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 
(Most  require  29%  cash  down) 

Colorado  . $  40,000 

Rockies  .  172,600 

Florida  .  350,000 

Illinois  . $50,000,  70,000 

Iowa  .  46,000,  66,000 

Kansas  .  16,000,  35,000 

Nebraska  .  30,000,  62,600 

Texas  .  210,000 

Wisconsin  .  67,600,  160,000 

Canada  .  260,000 

Some  are  offset.  Others — state  cash 
available,  where  and  what  you  want. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 

TWO  EXCELLENT  WEEKLIES.  Aren 
2.  Well-equipi>ed  and  housed.  Grossing 
$38  to  $42M:  good  net;  growing  com¬ 
munities.  Hi  health  and  other  interests 
of  owners.  Johnson  and  Lynch. 
Brokers,  Newfield,  N.Y.  14867.  Ph. : 
LN  4-7778. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Job  Office  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  offset-letterpress  opera¬ 
tion.  Average  gross  $252M.  (kad  caih 
flow.  Eiiuipment  appraised  $S6M.  Prim 
$94,500,  terms.  Dean  D.  Sellers,  Foot- 
hill  Associates,  130  Main  St.,  Los  Altm 
Calif.,  94022.  ' 

Business  Opportunities 

TOP  AD  SALESMAN  (37)  seeiu 
weekly  to  net  $13M — or  seeks  partner 
for  larger  paper.  Box  1913,  Elitor  4 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

BELLY  LAUGHS  weekly!  Try  Oacar 
Jay's  Banquet  Table  humor  column  4 
weeks  free.  Write  Box  5544,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  55408. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.o! 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  9410l! 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linoe;  40- 
page  press :  has  time  open  for  mote 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair,  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  54S, 
Orange.  N.J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT,  96-page  sUnd- 
ard,  has  time  available  for  established 
tabloid  or  standard  newspaper.  lairge. 
modern  shop.  William  Spear,  Matzner 
Publications.  Rte.  23,  Wayne,  NJ. 
(AC  201)  696-3800. 

WIDE  OPEN — Press  time  available 
every  day  and  any  day  on  brand  nev 
3-unit  Goss  Community  Press,  (xilor, 
complete  darkroom,  addressing. 
corder  Pub.  Ck>. .  Bernardsville,  N.J. 
07924.  Call  (AC  201)  766-3900. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


New^aper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

EDWARDS  TRANSFER  CO.,  INC. 
1100  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  7520! 
1316  Ashland  St..  Dallas,  Texas  75201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Publishers*  Representatives 

ITALY  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  - 
Rome  Daily  American,  now  in  21it 
year,  will  accept  representation  2  or  I 
major  stateside  papers.  Write:  Gen. 
Mgr.,  RDA,  8  Via  Dandolo,  Rome, 
Italy. _ _ 

EQUTPMENl’  MART 

Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE 
FRIDEN  KEYBOARDS 


AMBITIOUS?  LITTLE  MONEY?  Right  CDinCM  l/CYRf^ APRS 

Iterson  can  Imy  Zone  4  offset  weekly  I  IxILfCIN  inC  I  D'.V/xr'L'>v 

grossing  $60M  for  only  $.5M  down,  t/v.T' 

including  $4M  accounts  receivable.  Pr»-  Four  practically  new  Friden  wXXi 
fer  couple  with  offset  experience.  No  keyboards  for  (jomputer  Tape  prepay 
press  but  e.xcellent  printing  contract,  tion.  Includes  reader,  hard  copy 
Tell  all  about  yourself.  Box  2046,  EMi-  special  coding  keys  required  for  C«9 
tor  &  Publisher.  puter.  Elquipment  never  used  in  prone 


puter.  Ekiuipment  never  us^  in  prodw- 

_ _ _  tion.  Ekich  cost  $3,440  new.  Best  on*. 

Newspapers  Wanted  Contact 

■  Doyle,  Production  Mgr.. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1645  N.  Calvert  &  Centre  Sts.. 

Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Baltimore.  Maryland  2120$ 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Vlants 


Engraving  Equipment 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION! 


Compete  plant  equipment  of  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  Times  Mirror  recently  merged 
with  the  Warren  Observer. 

ENGRAVING 

1— Fairchild  Scan-A-graver.  Mo<lel 
F267 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


1 —  Intertype  V-1 — No,  27060  with  TTS 
Unit  and  Perforator 

2 —  Intertypes  C-4 — Nos.  17118-17467 
1 — Intert)rpe  C-3 — No.  7126 

1 — Intertype  C-SMl — No,  12347 
1 — Intertype  D-SM3 — No.  6692  equip- 
p^  with  3/72-3/34  Magazines 
33 — Fonts  Intertype  Mats  with  Sorts 

1 —  Hamilton  11  Drawer  Sorts  Cabinet 

2 —  Ludlow  Typographs,  Nos.  7801- 
01832 


3 — Ludlow  Matrix  Cabinets 
48 — Fonts  Ludlow  Mats 

Sticks — Spaces — Quads — Dividers 

1—  Elrod  Stripcaster,  No.  F3696Ci — 

12  Molds 

2 —  Hammond  Glider-Trim-o-saws 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper  on  Cabinet 
1 — Rouse  Rotary  Miterer  on  Cabinet 
1 — Nolan  Mortiser 
1 — Vandercook  No.  2  Proof  Press 


FLAT  STEREO 

1 — Hammond  Electric  Scorcher 
1 — Hammond  f\ill  Page  Elasy-Kaster 
1 — Goss  Stereo  Saw  and  Trimmer 
1 — Hartco  9"  Rotary  Knife  Flat  Shaver 
1 — Hammond  Jigsaw  and  Drill 

CURVED  STEREO 

12 — Steel  and  Oak  Makeup  Turtles 

26 — Steel  Stereo  Chases 
1 — Mat  Humidor — 1  Shear 
1 — Goss  Full  Page  Mat  Roller 
1 — Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
1 — Kemp  Immersion  4600  Metal  Pot 
1 — Goss  Vacuum  Casting  Box 
1 — Duplex  Plate  Finisher 
1 — Duplex  Tubular  Chipping  Block 
1 — Goss  Tubular  Rout-o-plate 


KLISCHOGRAPH — Make  your  own  en¬ 
gravings  up  to  6"  X  8".  Machine  is  5 
years  old.  Best  offer  over  $3,000.  Cost 
new  $9,800.  City  Wide  Ptg.  Co..  195 
E.  4th  St..  New  York.  N  Y.  10009 


FAIRCHILD  8  x  10,  65-Iine  Scan-A- 
Graver.  In  excellent  condition.  Com¬ 
plete  $1,600.  Glenn  Cushman,  The  Bul¬ 
letin.  Bend,  Oreg.  (AC  603)  382-1811. 


12  X  18  PHOTO  LATHE  in  excellent 
condition.  Buy  outright  for  balance  due 
on  lease-purchase  agreement,  or  as¬ 
sume  lease  and  make  monthly  payment. 
Machine  nearly  half  paid  for.  Citizen, 
Windom,  Minnesota  66101. 


BRAND  NEW  FAIRCHILD  Journalist 
8  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half 
tones  and  line  cuts.  Used  two  months; 
went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Elcho. 


QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild 
8  X  10,  65  screen  Scan-A-Graver  with 
cabinet,  microscope.  Asking  $2000. 
Make  a  cash  offer  and  you  may  get  a 
real  bargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath 
Times,  &tth,  Maine  04630. 


I  Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale 

1  4  CtJTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 

!  BUNDLE  WRAPPINfS  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  operations  of  bottom  wrap,  top 
wrap,  automatic  feeder  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire  producing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapped  and  protected 
on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity  20 
bundles  per  minute,  half-fold  or  tab 
size.  22%  inch  cut-off.  but  may  be 
modified  for  21 inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to 
160  lb.  Clupak  or  equivalent  in  36  inch 
diameter  rolls,  16  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols.  wrapper  paper  reel  stands  in¬ 
cluded.  Power  requirements:  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase.  60  Cycle;  com¬ 
pressed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  53201.  Phone:  414-271-6000. 


PRESS 

1 — 24  p.  Duplex  Tubular  Press  No.  337 
with  %  and  %  Folder — 60  HP 
Drive — 2  (Compensators — 2  Side  Lay 
Register  Cylinders — 2  Capco  Color 
Fountains.  Can  sell  this  as  16 
pages. 


i  THREE  WIRETYER  newspaper  tying 
machines,  with  spare  parts.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  write  or  'phone:  Vincent  L.  Han¬ 
sen.  Asst.  Mech.  Supt..  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc..  4th  &  Ludlow  Sts.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45402.  (AC  513)  223-2112, 
Ext.  492. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Spactband  Cleaner  —  Saw  Setter  and 
Filer — Bench  Grinder — Dump  Trucks — 
Galleys — Hand  Lead  Cutters — Miterers 
— Tools  —  Foundry  and  Wood  Type  — 
Howard  Paper  Cutter— etc. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
„  LIQUIDATION. 

ReprnetUative  on  premises  from  Jwne  6. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 
Linot3rpes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVEJ 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  lOOf 


MODEL  5  LINOTYPE,  #55142.  Excel 
lent  condition.  Good  supply  of  spar 
parts.  $1500.  Standard-Journal,  Box  7 
Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DtlTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  Stat* 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  ma 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97. 5( 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  fc 
literature. 

,,,  ..»•  A®-  SALES  COMPANY 

W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.( 
World  s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
_ Telephone:  919-835-1613 

light-touch  perforate 
model  1035,  pluB  accessorieB.  Excellet 
condition.  Box  2021,  Editor  &  Publishe 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRKTE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Ci^er  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPE3R  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22 3/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULM/TnT^SSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


6  UNIT  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
No.  T-661.  top  condition,  24  page  with 
balloon  former  that  delivers  either  to 
high  or  low  side.  Rate  26,000  copies 
per  hour,  22%  cutoff;  now  running. 
Complete  with  stereo  equipment.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Advance-Star  and  Green 
Sheet,  P.  O.  Box  393,  Burlingame, 
California.  94012.  Phone:  416-347-2111. 


VANGUARD  15  web  offset  press.  4 
units,  3%  years  old,  running  daily. 
$36,600.  Printing  Center,  210  Jones  St., 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76102. 


32-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY,  2  plate 
wide,  23-^"  cut-off,  4  daeks,  all  stereo, 
available.  Rockland  Independent,  Sa$> 
fern,  N.Y.  10901.  (AO  914)  457-3609. 
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GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%—TB»ISION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — (Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains. 

(XIMPLETE  STERBIO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  (Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CXINDITION — about  one  year’s 
use. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


PLANT  LICPUIDATION- 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY: 

Goss  Rotary  Letterpress,  24  pages,  cut¬ 
off  23A,  half-fold,  casting  box,  shaver 
and  plate  cutter,  1  spare  16  h.p.  motor, 
used.  Hoe  Rotary  Letterpress.  40  pages, 
cut-off  23A,  half-fold,  with  casting 
box,  shaver  and  plate  cutter,  pony  auto¬ 
plate,  etc. 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  Intertypes;  26 
newspaper  form  trucks;  Goss  mat  roll¬ 
er;  galleys  of  all  sizes;  Klischograph 
11"  x  12"  with  65  screen. 

VERDUN  PTG.  &  PUBLISHING.  INC. 

H.  J.  Duhamel,  President 
3136  LaSalle  Boulevard 
Verdun-19,  Quebec,  Canada  Ph:  768-2644 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Typo  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Stripers — 8  C^pco  Color  Fountains — 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 
2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  S^tember  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— (J-H  (Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8  page  standard, 
built  1949— Price  $5,600.00. 

MIEHLE,  No.  2,  42x56,  with  Omaha 
E'older  Price  $2,000.00. 

UNOTYPE,  Model  8.  rebuilt  6  yrs. 
ago — $1,6(10.00. 

HIEDELBERG— 13  yrs.  old.  $1,500.00. 

44"  (X>MO  &  Pavano  cutters,  all  auto¬ 
matic.  spacer,  $2,600.00  each. 

660  VARITYPER  &  860  Cox  Headliner, 
both  1  yr.  old. 

Ability  Ptg.  Elquipment  Ck>.,  Inc. 

725  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  (AC  312)  427-7366 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4- 

3  extra  O>lor  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — ^Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — -Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE 

straight  line  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  2247.  Three  units  with  folder,  4 
plates  wide.  22^"  cutoff.  100  hp  West- 
inghouse  drive  motor  and  10  hp  jog 
motor.  Control  board,  extra  blankets  & 
rollers  and  short  conveyor.  Motorized 
hoist  for  roll  handling  and  manual  ten- 
tion.  Good  operating  condition. 


DUPLEX 

Straight  lien  newspaper  press.  Serial 
No.  408.  Four  units,  4  plates  with  wide 
double  former,  100  hp  G.  E.  drive  mo¬ 
tor  and  G.  E.  control  panel.  Two  end 
roll  stands  and  iwwer  hoist.  221/4"  cut¬ 
off.  ENtra  blankets,  rollers  and  short 
conveyor. 

For  further  information  contact 
A.  I.  Sanford 

SAVANNAH  NEWS-PRESS 

Savannah,  Georgia  31402 


HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

One  unit  Color  reversible 
Folder  &  Balloon  Folder 
Reels,  Tensions  &  AC  drive 

DUPLEX  4  UNIT  PRESS 

Color  Cylinder  on  one  unit 
Double  Folder,  skip  slitter 
Alternating  current  drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


2  HOB  REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  PASTiaiS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVEaiTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

NOLAN  20-TON  MASTER  FURNACE, 
immersion  gas,  two  years  old,  now 
available  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
plant.  Contact:  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  13440. 


HAMMOND  8-col.  casting  boxes,  gas 
$1,160,  electric  $1,360,  Hammond  full 
page  shaver  $1,500.  (loss  shaver  with 
hold-down  $560,  Goss  full  pa^  casting 
box,  watercooled  $750,  Hoe  direct  pres¬ 
sure  press  $7,500,  Heavy  duty  Miller  or 
O8trander-Se:^our  saw  with  large  ta¬ 
ble  $350.  Equipment  guaranteed  as  new. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  712 
Federal  St.,  Chicago.  HI. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

TWO  COMPLETE  TTS  UNITS.  Must 
bo  in  top  shape.  Publisher,  Daily  News. 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
CXXMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  4and  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10<)17 
OX  7-4690 


TTS  ADAPTER  KEYBOARD,  operating 
unit  and  standard  perforator.  Will  con¬ 
sider  Linotype  equipped  with  TTS  if 
priced  right.  Contact  Jim  Crawford. 
Jr.,  Democrat-Union,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn..  38464. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE,  with  or  without 
pot.  in  good  working  condition.  23-A 
cutoff,  %  inch  ribbed  plates.  Publisher, 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99501. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER-EDITOR  big  I 
Midwest  exclusive  county  seat  weekly- 
job  department.  State’s  largest  weekly,  j 
Pull  experience;  tell  all;  references. 
Salary-bonus,  Box  1981,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Aggressive  builder  who  understands  e<li- 
torial  excellence  as  prereouisite  to  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  gains.  Able  to 
direct  and  develop  go(^  men.  Successful 
rapidly  growing  Area  5  daily,  20,000 
circulation  with  unique  potential  to 
double.  Pay  and  profit  ]>otential  to  at¬ 
tract  toi>  young  e.\ecutive.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  2058,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

(Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  30,000 
daily,  growing  area.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  fully  including  experi-  I 
ence,  salary  requirements,  etc.  Zone  2.  ; 
Box  2020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATlON  SUPERVISORS  nee<le<l 
for  major-market  newspai>er  in  zone  6.  ! 
We  want  men  with  home  delivery  ex¬ 
perience.  25  to  45.  Send  full  resume, 
references,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Definitely  confidential. 
Write  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  I 
Morning  Home  Delivery  eKperience  in 
the  field  ”a  must.”  Send  details  of  ex-  j 
lierietice  and  salary  requirements  to  , 
Box  1982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MEN.  SUPERVISORS,  for 
medium  and  small  daily  newspaper  eir-  : 
culation  departments  in  E&P  zones  6,  7  j 
and  8.  Send  full  tyi>ewritten  resume,  i 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 

7  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  III.  60603.  i 

EASTERN  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  \ 
seeks  promotion-mindsd  District  Su¬ 
pervisor  for  challenging  position  in 
highly-competitive  area.  Elxrellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
respected.  Box  2015,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  7-.lay  \ 
morning  paper,  city  of  30.000-— Zone  4. 
Must  be  exjieriencetl.  Send  resume  and  I 
salary  re<iuirement.  Box  2050.  Elitor  Si 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

Ca-ASSIFIED  MANAGER— 25,000  class 
daily  has  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time 
for  young,  experienced  classified  sales¬ 
man  looking  for  advancement  to  man¬ 
agership.  Immediate  oi>ening.  Must  be 
able  to  direct  staff  of  5.  Chart  Area  5. 
Write  Box  1!>99.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN.  23  to  35 
With  1  to  3  years’  exi>erience.  $115  to 
$125  salary  and  bonus:  5  to  10  years’ 
ex|)erience  $135  to  $160  salary  and 
lionus.  This  is  your  opiiortunity  to  step  ’ 
into  a  large  Metroiiolitan  market  over 
million  iieople  in  Area  5.  Write  giving  | 
complete  work  resume,  plus  references 
to  Box  2034,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nsiNG  MANAGEHl— For  that  ' 
advertising  manager  with  broad  capa¬ 
bilities,  or  that  #1  man  who  is  stymied, 
this  is  a  particularly  good  opportunity  ’ 
in  a  city  that  is  on  the  move.  As  ad-  | 
vertising  manager,  it  will  be  exciting  : 
and  challenging  in  a  brand  new  news-  ^ 
paper  plant  complete  with  a  new  Goss  | 
Urbanite  offset  press.  Future  unlimited.  , 
Above-average  salary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  volume  lineage 
increase.  Classified  experience  would 
help  but  not  necessary.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1974.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MAN  NEEDED)  NOW  bv  15.000 
Chart  Area  5  daily.  Start  at  $130-$140  ; 
plus  auto  expenses,  benefits.  Good  ad-  | 
vancement  potential.  Fine  working  con-  ■ 
ditions  in  attractive,  busy  city.  Write 
details  experience,  references  to  Box 
2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  STAFF  ASSISTANT 
With  natural  talent  for  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  work  plus  some  ability  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  satisfactory  rapport  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  newspaper.  Man 
wanted  for  122-year-daily  and  Sunday 
in  Nassau,  in  the  delightful  Bahamas ; 
the  land  of  crystal  clear  beaches  and 
beautiful  weather ;  a  community  of 
100.000  which  is  not  just  growing  but 
leaping  ahead  in  its  business  stature. 
Prefer  man  who  is  able,  willing  and 
in  fact  anxious  to  assimilate  the  finer 
and  higher  elements  of  advertising  and 
newsi>aper  work ;  a  situation  rarely 
possible  today  in  either  large  or  small 
newspapers. 

His  director  will  be  a  college  professor 
(Advertising  &  Journalism)  with  broad 
exi)erience  in  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  the  states. 

Write  about  yourself  in  full  detail. 
Address  to  Richard  W.  Skinner.  John 
H.  Perry  Associates,  Inc.,  19  West  44th 
St.,  New  York  City  10036. 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Florida  during  June. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEHt— Associate 
six>t  on  lively,  expanding  140,000  circu¬ 
lation  suburban  newspaper  group — al¬ 
ready  largest  in  state.  Major  growth 
area.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  experi-  ! 
enced.  imaginative  and  energetic  man  . 
to  lead  and  ins|)ire  ad  staff.  Salary, 
profit  sharing.  Resume  to  J.  W.  Fancy.  | 
Community  News,  16300  Harper,  De-  , 
troit,  Mich.,  48224. 

RETAIL  ADVER'nsiNG  SALESMAN 
for  29,000  circulation  daily.  Must  be 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy  layout  and 
sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and 
working  conditions.  Forward  resume  ^ 
including  experience,  past  employment 
and  references.  All  replies  confidential.  | 
Maurice  Williams,  Advertising  Dir., 
Times-News,  Kingsport.  Tenn.,  37662.  I 

RETAIL  SALES  OPPOR’nTNITIES  ' 
Expanding  newsp.sper  organization  can 
use  the  services  of  competent  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  and  qualified  department  heads. 
If  you  are  interested  in  advancement 
with  unlimited  opportunities,  in  Chart 
Area  2,  supply  resume  including  salary 
desired,  to  Box  1977,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692.  or  Box  1769.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nsiNG  SALE3SMEN.  retail  sod 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P 
zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
CTiicago,  111.  60603. 


''MANAGEMENT 

BOUND" 

AD  RETAIL 
SALESMAN 

Recent  advancements  and  future 
"planned”  advancements  are  creating 
opportunities  for  salesmen  with  man¬ 
agement  potential  who  are  just  a  few 
steps  away  from  management  "know 
how”  right  now.  How  short  are  those 
steps  .  .  .  where  you  are?  Wouldn't 
.vou  like  to  be  in  the  “right  place”  at 
the  right  time?  We  think  we  know  I 
"the  place”.  Whether  your  experience  j 
has  bran  display  or  classified,  write  now  j 
for  an  interview  with  this  leading  ma-  ■ 
jor  newspaper.  Include  resume  and  I 
complete  details  of  your  background 
and  sales  accomplishments.  ! 

Write  Box  1994,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  fastest-grow-  i 
ing  daily  in  Southern  California.  Prefer 
offset  experience.  All  benefits.  Send  , 
complete  resume  to  Ray  (Thapman,  j 
News-Chronicle,  'Thousand  Oaks.  Cali-  ‘ 
fornia  91360. 


Display  Advertising 


A(dvertising 

EXECUTIVE 

Possessing  These  Very 
SPECIAL  QUALITIES 


1. — Proven  administrative  talents 
for  ort^anizinK.  dele^atintr  and  fol* 
low-through  on  a  multitude  of  details 
PLUS  a  flexibility  and  adaptability 
to  coi>e  with  special  customer  prolv 
lems  ami  outside  contact  work  in 
emerjrencies. 


2. — Ability  to  think  and  act  quickly* 
with  an  excellent  memory  for  keep¬ 
ing  check  on  thinf^s  others  shouldn’t 
for^ret  is  most  desirable. 


3.— A  general  knowledge  of  person¬ 
ality  traits  and  a  s!>ecial  ability  to 
s|>ot  potential  employees  with  basic 
talents  and  lon^  rant^e  capabilities. 


4. — Althout;h  our  annual  billings  are 
well  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars, 
our  relatively  small  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  8ervice-ty|>e  organization 
has  a  need  and  appreciation  for  a 
man  who  can  create  Kood  ideas, 
copy  themes  and  rou^rh  layouts  in 
an  emergency. 


5. — Some  bookkeepinjf  experience, 
plus  a  knack  for  spotting?  weak-sl>ot8 
in  operatinK  rei>orts  is  invaluable  in 
keeping:  costs  down. 


6. —  Personal  integrity,  a  sense  of 
fair-play  and  the  ability  to  ^et  alonK 
with  people  is  imi>erative. 


Please  Read  On — 

If  you  have  these  very  si)ecial  quali¬ 
ties  and  want  to  share  an  unusual 
opportunity  in  a  50-year-old  busi¬ 
ness.  with  exceptional  growth  i>oten- 
tial  .  .  .  including  an  interest  in 
the  business  when  conditions  war¬ 
rant  .  .  .  please  reply  in  confldence 
— grivinjf  complete  details  al>out 
yourself,  your  family,  your  salary 
requirements,  your  complete  work 
history  in  detail  PLUS  date  of 
availability.  No  triflers  please.  Only 
letters  from  i>ersons  who  have  the 
know-how  to  evaluate  this  offer 
properly  will  be  considered.  Write, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the 
requirements  listed,  to-- 


Box  2055 
Editor  &  Publisher 


GROW  WITH  US  1  Enthusiastic  sales¬ 
man  with  layout  ability  on  daily  news- 
paiier.  Progressive  college  town.  Central 
California.  Good  salary,  bonus,  group 
Insurance.  Resume,  references  to:  Tur¬ 
lock  Daily  Journal,  Division  of  Free¬ 
dom  Newsi>apers,  P.  O.  Box  800,  'Tur¬ 
lock.  Calif.,  95.380;  or  call  Ben  Pettus 
(AC  209)  634-9141. 

SALE5SMAN — experienced,  $100  salary 
and  bonus,  new  plant,  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Send  resume,  and  sample 
layouts  first  letter.  Bob  Alexander, 
Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Display  Advertising 


OPPORTUNITY  ITNLIMITED  plu, 
excellent  salary  (based  on  ex|ierience) 
on  4-man  staff  in  the  most  scenic  coun¬ 
try  in  the  U.S.A.  Daily  now  under 
j  lOM  with  certain  growth  future.  Need 
I  man  heavy  on  sales  and  layout — willing 
j  to  WORK.  (Complete  resume  to:  Joe 
I  Mayo,  Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Daily 
Times. 

PUBLISHER’S  REPRESENTATIVE 
I  Excellent  opi)ortunity  for  exiierienccd 
man  to  sell  advertising  space  for  Dip. 
lomatic  newspaiier  with  world-wide 
circulation.  Liberal  commission.  Only 
national  and  international  manufactur- 
ing  and  industrial  corimrations  solicited, 
j  Box  2028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR'TER,  2  to  S  years’  experience. 
College  background.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Central  Connecticut.  Excellent  working 
I  conditions  and  benefits.  Good  chano, 
I  for  advancement.  Write:  S.  H.  Wen- 
dover.  Editor,  Meriden  Journal,  Ueri- 
I  den.  Conn.,  06453.  Give  full  resumd. 

I  REPOR'TER  for  3-man  suburban  bu- 
{  reau.  Lively  town  of  26,000.  Excellent 
spot  for  young  writer  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  on  all  news  coverage.  Afternoon 
daily.  Excellent  salary  and  benefit,. 
Write  full  details  of  education,  etc. 
Chart  Area  1.  Box  1856,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


;  COME,  GROW  WITH  US 

Expanding  a.m.  offset  daily  has  two 
openings  for  alert,  experienced  new^ 
men.  Managing  editor;  Duties  will  in- 
I  elude  deskwork,  building  and  directing 
staff,  upgrading  quality  of  content  and 
layout.  Salary  and  benefits  open.  Ability 
I  and  ipotential  will  be  considered.  Sport, 
editor  needed  in  this  sports-hungry  city. 
Enclose  resumes  to;  Walt  Dear,  Editor, 
Gleaner-Journal.  Henderson,  Ky.,  42420. 

COPY  DESK  opening;  Detroit.  (Hich.) 
News  ;  top  pay ;  pension  and  other  bene 
fits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  New,  Edi¬ 
tor, 

REPOR'TER-REWRITEMAN  with  2 
or  3  years'  eoeperience  for  50,000  Zon, 
2  afternoon  daily.  The  staff  is  aliy,. 
professional,  well-paid  and  takes  pridt 
in  the  paper.  News  coverage  is  bawd 
on  news  principles  without  buaiiMn 
office  influence,  (juild  contract  provide 
37^-hour  week,  liberal  benefits,  above- 
average  pay.  Send  complete  resumd  to 
Box  1940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  for  top  beat 
on  aggressive,  award-winning  p.m.  in 
bmutiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  good  bene¬ 
fits,  fine  working  conditions.  Write  all 
or  call  collect  (942-8213)  Ed  Berlin. 
The  News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  V,., 
22980.  _ _ 

EDITOR  for  a  bright,  hard-hitting, 
comprehensive  editorial  page:  70.000 
metropolitan  afternoon  with  thing,  to 
say.  Executive  position  with  large  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1980.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  for  Wub 
ington,  D.C.  office  of  network  radio 
news  commentator.  Send  all  r'ermnd 
and  professional  background  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  Box  1960,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPOR'TS  EDITOR  for  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  in  growing  Virginia  community, 
circulation  15,000  and  climbing.  Huit 
be  able  to  produce  photos.  Lihw 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  staff.  Ww 
Box  1966,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  >1,**'®* 
lalary  requirements.  Must  be  available 
by  mid  or  late  summer. 

TWO  NEEDED  to  enliven  a  staff  of  10 
on  Central  Ohio  daily  and  Sunday  dead 
set  on  broadened,  improved  local  cov¬ 
erage. 

Prefer  enthusiasm  to  experience.  Waal 
Ohioan  about  25  anxious  to  move  law 
job  as  managing  editor,  telegraph  as, 
desk  chief.  'ITiis  is  a  rare  opportuaw 
and  one  that  will  be  fun  in  the  doiag. 
Send  resumfi,  salary  minimum. 

Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  lU 


HELP  ANTED 
Editorial 

3  GOOD  REPORTERS 
To  $175,  dependinK  on  ex^nence.  back- 
uround  and  education.  *^re 
merited.  For  cityside  staff  of  one  of 
^in«  metropolitan  afternoon  Pa^te 
iktee  East.  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  either  beginner  or 
experienced,  wanted  for  leading  New 
England  newspaper.  Box  2016,  Eklitor 
*  Publisher. 


flOPY  READER:  A  new  position  on 
expanding  desk  of  New  York  State  s 
nriie-winning  capital  city  p.m.  We  re 
looking  for  someone  with  imagination 
and  skill.  Will  consider  either  m  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  man  or  a  June  J-grad 
who  wants  to  start  out  on  the  desk. 
CITY  DESK  ASSISTANT:  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  all-around  r^ 
Mrter  or  desk  man  who  would  like  to 
move  to  challenging  city  desk  spot. 
Should  have  degree,  minimum  3  years 
experience,  preferably  Imt  not  neces- 
saril''  some  rewrite,  desk  background. 
If  you’re  currently  a  small-city  re¬ 
porter  or  desk  man  ready  to  move  into 
s  •  lore  metropolitaa  pace  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  this  is  the  chance  you’ve  been 
waiting  for. 

Send  full  resume,  representative  clip¬ 
pings.  to:  Robert  G.  E'ichenberg.  ^ecu- 
tive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker  News. 
24  Sheridan  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


DESKMAN.  age  26  to  65.  wanted  to 
take  his  place  at  4-man  desk  of  pro¬ 
gressive.  modern,  middlewest  daily. 
Will  handle  local  copy,  headlines  and 
special  sections — occasionally  supervise 
newsroom.  Top  pay  and  fringe  benefits, 
merit  raises,  limited  only  by  ability  and 
>*tiative.  Conirenial  staff  in  modern, 
convenient  building.  Write  details  of 
experience,  education,  references,  to 
Box  2019.  EiJitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  AND  REPORTER  wanted 
for  expanding  morning  daily.  Both 
must  be  experienced,  imaginative.  Cam¬ 
era  knowledge  helpful.  Going  offset. 
Gome  learn,  grow  with  ue.  New  modern 
equipment,  friendly  town  of  7.000,  fine 
schools,  excellent  goose  hunting,  golf, 
etc.  Salaries  depend  upon  ability.  Send 
resum4,  references.  Need  now  1  Daily 
Journal.  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  58301. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGEMENT  TEAM 

One  of  the  most  respected  medium- 
size  newspapers  in  the  Midwest 
offers  an  opportunity  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  newsman  who  would  like  to 
be  a  part  of  its  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  team.  The  man  we  seek  knows 
how  to  edit  copy,  supervise  speciai 
sections,  assume  the  duties  of  the 
editor  or  managing  editor  in  their 
absence,  and  get  along  with  a  fine 
reporting  staff. 

Our  newspaper’s  success  is  prem¬ 
ised  on  the  proposition  that  failure 
to  achieve  excellence  is  commend¬ 
able  provided  one’s  efforts  are  sin¬ 
cere.  Success,  as  we  view  it,  does 
not  reside  in  prizes,  though  we  have 
won  more  than  our  share,  but  in 
attitude.  We  like  to  think  that  this 
attitude  permeates  our  entire  build¬ 
ing.  Even  our  ad  men  agree  that  the 
advertiser  gets  out  of  a  newrspaper 
what  the  editorial  staff  puts  into  it. 
We  offer  as  good  a  package  of  fringe 
tenefits  as  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  including  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  Our  salary  arrangements  are 
unusually  attractive. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  this  team, 
1*11  us  about  yourself  in  complete 
confidence. 

Box  1989,  Editor  A  Publisher 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  Un 
"ly.  in  Chart  Aren  1.  Male  or  fei 
eligible.  Must  be  strong  in  edit 
layout  and  typography  with  minii 
OT  two  years  experience,  and  coi 
Slatting  salary  range  $6,00 
$9.0M  depending  on  exiwrienee, 
top  braefits.  Personal  resunt4  and  i 
nfppblications  work  requir^. 
19*6,  Editor  A  FPblisher. 


editor  ac  publish; 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  , 

Editorial 

Editorial 

INVESTIGATE 
SMALL-TOWN  JOURNAUSM 
Prize-winning  offset  daily  seeks  re¬ 
porter  callable  of  becoming  city  editor. 
Good  pay,  benefits.  Excellent  town  in 
lake  area.  30-mi  les  north  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Write  Bruce  Hills,  Managing 
Ed.,  News-Sun,  Kendallville,  Ind.  46755. 

DESK  MAN  to  handle  wire  and  Ren-  [ 
eral  news  makeup.  Could  use  ccanpc^nt 
re|>orter  willing  to  learn.  Six-ilay  p.m.  = 
Salary  tops  for  riRht  man.  Joe  Dorris, 
Kentucky  New  Era,  Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
42240. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  No.  ’2  si>ot 

NEWS  WRITER  for  Greater  Boston 
university  news  bureau.  Must  have 
previous  newspaper  experience.  Starting 
salary  $7,000.  Send  resume  and  clip¬ 
pings.  Box  2011,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

morninR  daily,  proRressive  southeastern 
city  of  50,000.  Five-day  week,  includinR 
one  as  editor  in  charRe.  Several  years’  ^ 
experience  preferred,  but  a  J-Rrad  with  1 
savvy  and  editinR  experience  miRht  I 

REPORTER  for  Southern  Michigan 
daily  in  20,000  circulation  class.  Work 
with  excellent  staff  under  pleasant  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  pay,  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Excellent  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  2010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  The  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  seeks  an  associate  editor  for 
its  top  occupational  magazine.  He  must 
be  primarily  a  writer,  familiar  with 
industrial  oiierations  with  an  ability  to 

REPORTERS — Ebcperienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features ; 
also  experienced  copy  readers.  Expand¬ 
ing  daily  in  fast-growing  New  Jersey 
area.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Box  1985,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

fields.  Some  editinR  and  trouble  shoot- 
inR  of  manuscripts.  Contact  Editorial 
Director,  425  N.  MichiRan  Ave.,  Chi- 
caRO.  60611  (527-4800). 

An  e<iua]  opportunity  employer. 

If  YOU  are  a  .  .  .  1 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstratefl  ability  for  writ- 
inR  ...  a  major  opportunity  is  avail- 
able  for  you  at  the: 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

!  REPORTERS.  DESKMBN,  for  daily 
;  newspapers  in  EAP  zones  5,  7  and  8. 

1  Experienced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
full  typewritten  resume,  references  to 

1  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  (Chicago,  III.  60603. 

{  STATE  EDITOR  for  central  Illinois 

1  paper — about  20,000  circulation  class. 

1  Be  in  charge  of  correspondents  and 
handle  their  copy.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Contact:  Nate  Uditsky, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois 
61554. 

a  Missouri  award-winninR  newspaper  j 
with  more  than  50,000  circulation  eve- 
ninRS  and  Sunday. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  deRree  is 
required  for  this  position.  You  would 
work  in  association  with  other  hiRhly 
trained  and  qualifie<l  newspaiier  x>er- 

TOP-NOTCH  WRITER 
with  special  interest  and  competence  in 
national  and  world  affairs  for  challeng- 
1  ing  spot  on  staff  of  national  news 
magazine  serving  Catholic  junior  high 
schools.  Teaching  experience,  especially 
in  social  studies,  desirable.  Excellent 
future  with  growing  organization.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  complete  resum4  and 
samples  of  your  writing  (which  will  be 
returned)  to  Box  2012,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

sonnel.  Guaranteed  salary  of  $105  to 
$175  weekly  under  a  Guild  contract  plus 
liberal  vacation,  retirement,  health  and 
life  insurance  programs. 

Eugene  is  a  University  city  and  also  a 
recognized  center  for  business,  agricul¬ 
ture.  wood  products  and  recreation!  In 
Eugene,  you  would  he  an  important 
part  of  a  growing  metropolitan  area  in 
the  temi>erate-climate  State  of  Oregon! 
You.  who  are  qualified,  are  invit^  to 
make  written  application  to  the: 

ARTICLE  EDI’TOR  for  leading,  lively 
national  weekly  baseil  in  N.Y.  Must  be 
imaginative,  proficient  in  editing, 
possess  keen  journalistic  judgment,  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  research  and  directing 
freelancers  and  stringers.  Top  pay  for 
top  talent.  Phone  collect  (AC  212)  MU 
8-1111,  Ext.  31,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  for 
apiiointment. 

Personnel  Manager 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

P.  O.  Box  1232 

Eugene,  Oregon  97401 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Take  complete  charge  of  Ekiitorial  De- 

i  ASSOCIATE  EDI’TOR  for  award-laden 
j  twice-weekly  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Growing,  quality  publication.  Should 

I  know  siKirts.  If  you’re  worth  $8,000, 
we’ll  i>ay  that  to  start.  L.  L.  Brown. 

1  Press  Dispatch,  2001  Clay  St..  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64116.  (816)  BA 

1-30.37. 

news.  Direct  department  and  be  able 
to  cover  assignments.  Goo<l  town,  good 
paper,  and  working  conditions.  'The 
man  we  are  looking  for  must  know 
complete  Editorial  Department.  Apply 
in  complete  detail  to  C.  H.  Fischer, 
Publisher,  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico  88101. 

COPY  EDITOR 

EXPERIENCED  IN  NATIONAL 

1  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS: 

Ability  to  orf^anize  a  story  as  rapUlIy 
as  necessary,  ffivinfc  the  reader  all  the 
information  he  nee4ls.  when  he  nee<ls 
it,  to  understand  in  one  readinjr  what 
you  intend  to  tell  him.  Headlines  must 
capture  the  reader's  interest  and  stories 
must  retain  it.  Apply  to:  Wm.  T. 
Townshend,  Telefcraph  Editor.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  30th  &  Market  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19101. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDS  experi¬ 
enced,  dependable  assistant  for  6-man 
newsroom.  Take  charge  area  news, 
heads;  substitute  for  M.E.  permanent. 
Write  fully.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.Y.  13421. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  large  weeklies 
and  shopper.  Winter-summer  resort, 
college  town.  Good  opportunity.  Steuben 
Ptg.  (3o..  Angola,  Ind..  46703. 

NIGHT  Cn’TY  DESK 

Supervise  rewrite  and  overnight  cov¬ 
erage.  Excellent  opportunity  for  fully 
experience.!  newsman.  Goo<l  salary — 
top  employee  benefits  35  hr.  week. 
Write  stating  work  experience.  e<luca- 
tion,  age  am!  marital  status. 

Personnel  Director  | 

NEWS-JOURNAL  CO. 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19899 

COPY  EDITORS 

Afternoon  newspaper  with  national 

1  reputation  is  interested  in  receiving 
!  applications  for  positions  as  copy  e<li- 
;  tors.  We  prefer  college  graduates,  with 
]  two  years  or  more  experience,  and  a 
devotion  to  lively,  intelligent  newspa- 
pering.  Eixcellent  working  climate  and 
employee  benefits.  Write  Box  2030,  E<li- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  daily  and  suburban  oi>era- 
tion  Southern  California.  Must  be  top- 
notch  manager,  creative  news  e<litor. 
lend  substance  and  controversy  to  e<li- 
torial  writing — the  working  type.  Forty- 
five  people  in  department.  Organized. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
experience.  Confidential.  Box  2035,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Excellent  opportunity 
available  immediately  for  man  with 
training  in  journalism  or  experienced 
in  general  news  assignment  reporting. 
Good  salary  plus  top  employee  benefits. 
Ideally  locate  in  thriving  E^t  Coast 
community.  Write  stating  age.  marital 
status,  education  and  work  experience. 
Box  2060,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

for  June  11,  1966 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

REPORTER  for  general  assignments, 
morning  newspaper,  40-hour,  5-<lay 
week,  ^me  experience  necessary.  Bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  4.  Box  2038.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  Gooil  position,  hours, 
wages,  location,  benefits,  for  aggressive, 
good  writing  man.  Chart  Area  2.  46,000 
p.m.  daily.  Box  2045,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  --  Must  be  good. 
Afternoon  daily,  college  town.  $125  a 
week  to  start.  Box  2042,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  EMPHASIS  IS  ON  QUALITY. 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  one  of 
the  nation’s  top  weekly  groups,  need  a 
young,  versatile  reporter-writer  who 
also  knows  layout  and  makeup.  The 
staff  is  professional,  the  pay  is  good 
and  the  goal  is  the  best  and  brightest 
presentation  of  penetrating  local  news. 
Write  Charles  Hein,  4808  South  25th, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68107. 


THE  PRICE  ON  ’THE  HEAD 
WE  WANT  IS  $175  .  .  . 

'lop  eilucation  reporter  needed  for  ag¬ 
gressive.  progressive  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  Chart  Area  2.  Interest  in  and 
orientation  toward  schools  is  essential. 
Write  Box  2040,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher, 


TWO  REPOR’TERS  NEEDED  by  an 
expanding  newspaper  in  a  rapidly- 
growing  area.  BTxcellent  opportunity  for 
men  or  women  seeking  stimulating 
work  with  a  future.  Copy  desk  man  also 
nee<le«l.  Write:  M.  M.  Pennock.  Pub- 
iisher,  Union-Star,  Schenectaily,  N.Y. 
12.301. 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNI’TY  1  Open¬ 
ing  for  managing  editor  who  knows 
how  to  get  the  news  in,  and  the  paper 
out.  Designated  official  paper  for  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  area.  Publisher  seeks 
man  with  know-how  in  all  phases  of 
business.  Opportunity  to  purchase  if 
desireil.  Box  2052,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
IPayaUa  with  order) 


4-times  .  80c  per  lint 

Mimes  .  90c  per  line 

2-timcs  . $1.00  per  line 

l-time  . $1.10  per  line 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONS" 


4-timet  . $1.25  per  lint 

3-timtt  . $1.35  per  line 

2-timts  . $1.45  per  lint 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tnetday,  4:30  PM 

Count  flvt  averapt  words  per  lint. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Roxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
u  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIHED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  cuts  k  other 
decorations  chanpes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  ftr  display-classified  Is 
$2.50  per  apate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  TMrrf  Avn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plan  2-7050 
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HELP  ANTED 


WANTED:  Managrini;  editor  for  4000 
circulation  offset  daily.  Prosrressive 
town  of  7000.  Salary  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Experienced  daily  man  preferred 
but  weekly  editor  would  be  considered.  ' 
Write  Steve  Whitehead.  Perry  Daily  ] 
Chief.  Perry.  Iowa.  50220.  I 

WOMENS  EDITOR— Bright,  growing 
70.000  metropolitan  p.m.— capable  of 
pyramiding  local  features  and  readable 
column  atop  solid  base  of  weddings, 
engagements,  club  news.  Paper  is  pic¬ 
ture  and  color-conscious,  concerned  with 
readability  and  display.  Top  pay.  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2061.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


WIRE  EDITOR  on  afternoon  daily  in 
college  town.  $125  to  start.  Box  2022, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR — Ebcperience  sec¬ 
ondary  to  ability,  but  must  be  abie  to 
write,  know  imaginative  makeup  and 
w'hat  is  needed  for  lively,  informative 
women's  page.  lO.OiM)  p.m.  daily  in 
15,000  city  with  much  growth  potential. 
New,  modern  plant,  progressive  man¬ 
agement  working  toward  future.  Send 
full  resume,  salary  requirement  to: 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Editor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru.  Ind., 
46970. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


CloMification. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WE  HAVE  THE  ANSWER  for  the 
good  reporter  or  young  copy  e<litor  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  desk  Job  and 
the  editorship  ladder  with  our  growing 
chain  of  award-winning  suburban  news- 
patiers.  As  news  editor  of  our  largest 
paper  you  would  assist  the  managing 
editor  with  copy  editing,  makeup  and  i 
staff  direction  ;  you  would  lie  in  a  key  | 
spot  for  further  advancement  as  we  * 
create  more  e<litorships.  We  just  com-  ' 
pleteel  a  $300,000  addition  to  our  main 
office  and  plant  to  provide  ample  facili-  { 
ties  for  expansion.  In  two  months,  we  i 
will  start  our  seventh  and  eighth  pa-  j 
pers.  The  last  two  years  we  won  first 
for  general  excellence  from  the  Illinois  ' 
Press  Association.  Our  4r>-member  news 
staff  works  under  a  progressive  merit 
|>ay  program.  Charles  Loebliaka,  Hol¬ 
lister  Newspajiers,  Wilmette,  Illinois 
60091. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily  on 
Delmarva.  Write  or  call:  H.  'Truitt, 
Foreman.  The  Daily  Times,  Salisbury, 
Md.  (AC  301)  749-7171. 

ITS  OPERATORS 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has 
openings  for  experienced 
ITS  operators.  Justified 
tape  operation.  Give  ^ist 
employment  record.  Top 
fringe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  submit  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
21st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 

EENOFILiM  OPERA'TOR  and  mainte¬ 
nance  man  for  large  offset  plant  near 
Seattle,  Wash.  Ehicellent  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  to  N.  W.  Photo 
'Type.  8020  -  108th  Ave..  S.  E.  Renton, 
Wash.  98056. 

LINOTYPE  OPERA'TOR  for  weekly 
nowspaiier.  Competent  ads.  straight 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  40  hours 
$120.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Per¬ 
manent.  Raymond  Herald,  Raymond, 
Washington  98577, 

COMPITTENT  MANUAL  OPERATOR 
6-machine  shop ;  also  need  good  com¬ 
bination  man,  floor  and  crap  machine. 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspat>er 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Comiyany,  Inc. 
6800  East  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 
Phone:  317-545-3662 

(XJMBINA’nON  PRESS-STEREO.  Good 
scale,  finest  family  hospital-medical 
available,  all  fringes ;  air-conditioned 
plant;  day  work;  overtime  available. 
Attleboro  Daily  Sun,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
02703. 


B  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
B 

1  To  Run:  Times  'Hll  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

i  DITOR  S  PUSUSHO  •  tSS  TMrS  Avmw  •  Nmv  Tark.  New  Yaril  1SS22 


HELP  WANTED 


PREISSMAN  for  night  shift  in  tlu, 
finest  hunting  and  fishing  mount^ 
country.  Progressive  newspaper  « 
growing  city  with  fine  housing  .nd 
schools.  (k)od  wages.  Union.  Reply  wjS 
complete  references.  Box  2008.  Editw 
&  Publisher.  ^ 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

To  assume  responsibility  for  open  shon 
combination  dailies  in  the  SouthsM 
with  circulation  of  over  75,000.  Op^ 
tion  includes  extensive  computer  use  in 
news  and  computer-photo  composition 
ad  program.  Ebccellent  salary,  benefits 
and  advancement  potential  with  organ¬ 
ization.  Please  send  resume  in  lira 
letter  to  Box  1998,  Eklitor  &  Publishv 
All  replies  confidential. 

MAKE-UP  MEN — FLOOR  MEN 
Immediate  openings  for  experiencsd 
compositors.  Open  shop.  Night  work 
$133.63,  37%  hour  week.  ExeeilM 

benefiU.  Harold  Winchell.  The  Chroni. 
cle-Tribune,  Marion,  Indiana,  46952. 

MEX7HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  morning  newspaper  with  spscial 
emphasis  on  composing  room.  Apply 
to:  John  E.  Pfriem,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Post 
Pub.  Co.,  410  State  St.,  Bridgeooft. 
Conn.,  06602. 

WANTED:  ALL-AROUND  PRINTER. 
Excellent  community.  Call  collect.  Fon 
rest  Hopkins,  Breeze  Pub.  Co.,  North 
East,  Pa.  725-4557. 

PRINTER-MANAGER  to  take  over 
fully  equipped  job  shop  in  Indiana. 
Must  bo  exi>erience<l.  Please  contact 
HEMPHILL  NEWSPAPERS.  407  West- 
gate  Dr.,  Park  Forest,  Illinois  60464. 

Production 

PRODU<7TION  MAN — Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  k 
Publisher, 

Promotion 

OPPORTUNI'TY  for  right  man  in  pro¬ 
motion  field.  Midwestern  morning-eve¬ 
ning  combination  seeks  promotion  di¬ 
rector  to  oversee  expanding  program. 
Ebtcellent  fringe  benefits.  Please  state 
experience,  education,  and  expected 
starting  salary  to  Box  1988,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 

PROMOTION  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  ex- 
perienced  in  preparation  of  attractive 
layouts  for  qtecial  promotions  and 
campaigns.  We  are  expanding  our  id 
department.  Age  no  barrier  but  speed 
and  quality  copy  a  must.  Salary  open. 
Write  complete  resumd  to  Advertising 
Director.  TTie  Meridian  Star,  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  39302. 


Public  Relations 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR— Gsne^ 
direction  <rf  college  news  service,  in¬ 
cluding  news,  home  town  t»leis» 
sports,  features,  photogrraphy,  ssrviee 
SM  adviser  to  student  iniblicationag^ 
eral  public  relations  duties.  PwW 
somecme  with  metropolitan  news  exp^ 
enoe,  under  30,  with  B.A.  degree  w 
dress  John  Nibloek,  Director  of  Pnhlh 
Relations.  Monmouth  College,  ■*- 
mouth,  Illinois,  61462. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news-  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  indns- 
paper  press  smd  composing  rooms  (both  triad  public  relations.  Handle  emplofM 
letterpress  and  offset)  in  EAP  zones  publication  imd  assist  in  genessl^^ 
5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  resumd  and  ref-  temal-extesmal  communications.  Writ* 
erences  to  Inismd  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  ing  ability  essential:  knowledge  of 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  tography,  layout,  printing  prodnclii* 

-  helpful.  Growth-oriented  inteiusH^ 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMEN— Work  In  company  with  heiulquarteri  in  upiW 
combined  prees-stereo  department  op-  New  York.  An  equal  opportwty  ^ 
crating  eix-unit  preea,  six-day  i>aper,  ployer,  M/F.  Write:  Dr.  Frees  r- 
87%  hour  week,  metropolitam  scale.  Rodgers,  Ritter  Pfaodler  Corpotsn» 
Open  shop.  Write  Box  1992,  Editor  &  1100  Midtown  Tower,  Rochester,  sw 

Publiehw.  York  14604. 
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m  JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMEN— Work  In 


piuyer,  m/r,  n  riiwi 

Rodgers.  Ritter  Pfaodler  Corpocsgm 
1100  Midtown  Tower,  Rochester, 
York  14604. 
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YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 
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Administrative 

OF  ESTABUSHED  ABIUTY 
irfS  Iteneral  managership  or  ^vertis- 
ni  directorship  of  daily  or  combination 
S*Zono  4.  Resume  in  personal  intorviw 
?ith  exchange  of  references.  Box  1969, 
Sditor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 

niBUSHER-EDITOR.  top  ne^execu- 
ive,  assistant  to  publisher  desired.  Zone 
I  Outstanding  background  as  weekly 
mblisher.  semi-w^kly  general  inanagM. 
nanaging  editor  dailies;  44,  stoble  fam- 
"y  iSfn.  Box  1987,  Edi^&  Publisher. 

■UBLISHER  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
nay  accept  buy  offer  for  papers  if  can 
ind  challenging,  rewarding  position, 
leventeen  years'  daily,  weekly  experi- 
•nce  in  general  management,  editing. 
Vge  44.  marrieil.  civic  leader,  excellent 
.rofessional.  character  references.  Wil 
vork  hard  for  top  salary  and/or  capital 
'ains  Money  available  for  possible  in- 
estment.  Prefer  Color^o.  Arizona  or 
•'lorida.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
;043,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Artists 

VRTIST,  11  years’  nows  experience : 
low  free-lancing  (9  years)  in  pr/pub- 
ieation  /  manufacturing  /  advertising 
trees.  Wishee  to  re-enter  news  field. 
>roduoe-direct  any  art  job.  Excellent 
Wsrences.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 

Circulation 

i'IRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Young, 
iggressive  family  man,  28.  Over  8 
rears’  experience  (4  as  CM  on  fast- 
rrowing  weekly).  Have  experience  in 
ill  fields.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  and  5; 
.’onsider  others.  Will  send  details  and 
ialary  re<iuirements  on  request.  Box 
2024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Young 
family  man.  Ebtcellent  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Zone  9.  Top  references.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  2023,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  EXECUTIVE 
S3  years’  solid  experience  highly  com¬ 
petitive  New  York  metropolitan  area ; 
23  years’  classified  director  leading  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  chain.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  age  55.  Outstanding  record  as  top 
volume  producer.  Box  1948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  not 
merged  I  Am  a  walking  portfolio  of 
ideas  to  sell  space  that  will  solve 
"your”  problems.  40,  married,  and  will 
locate  anywhere.  Box  1922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS.  YOUNG  self-starter  CAM 
on  small  daily  (11,000)  wishes  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  larger  paiier  in  Florida  as 
assistant  CAM.  Six  years’  excellent 
sales  record.  Now  producing  superior 
monthly  gains.  College  degree  A. A. 
Business  Administration.  Box  2057,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

NEW  ENGLAND  REP 

Linag^building  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  with  25  years  varied  national 
and  retail  experience  will  represent 
your  newspaper,  magazine,  trade  paper 
or  other  organisation  in  New  ^gland 
region.  For  complete  details  write  Box 
200l,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


AD  MANAGB3l’S  SPOT  SOUGHT  by 
raperienced  wlesman  desiring  10  to  30M 
Western  _  daily.  Know  all  phases  and 
combinations  newspaper  business.  &- 
tallent  record.  Cosbconscious.  Box  2041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED,  all  depart-  I 
ments — real  pro<lucer  wants  challenging  | 
job  on  second  i>aiier  or  competitive  six>t  I 
where  successful  hanl  sell  is  appreci-  i 
ated.  Prefer  Area  3  or  4  but  will  con¬ 
sider  others.  Box  2026,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

TEACHER  (male).  Language  Arts/ 
Sociology  student,  41,  B.S.,  5  years 
European  resident — fluent  German — 
seeks  opportunity  as  trainee  or  assistant 
in  journalism,  textbook,  or  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Can  write,  rewrite,  copy-edit,  re¬ 
search.  Box  1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR 
Six  years’  experience.  Zone  2. 

Box  1970  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR.  15 
years’  all-around  newsroom  experience, 
including  sports.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box 
1973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 20  years’  with  top  dailies. 
Ran  Zone  2  p.m.,  circulation  50,000. 
Seeks  daily  with  high  professional 
standards.  Ten  years’  part-time  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching.  2  degrees.  Eager  to 
move  before  Fall  school  term.  $20,000 
range.  Box  1993,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERT  EDITOR— $1,260  a  month. 
Post  Office  Box  2356,  Culver  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


NEWSMAN  seeks  resimnsible  job,  small 
to  medium  p.m.  Diverse  experience.  Box 
20>13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMUSEME2NT  HailTOR-COLUMNIST, 
A-1  coverage  gourmet-entertainment 
heat :  critic-features-interviews.  Chicago 
widower,  56,  relocate  anywhere.  Box 
2049,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENT.  7  years  in  Orient 
as  photo. journalist.  Newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  radio  and  TV.  Currently  frustrated 
in  corjKjrate  PR.  No  reasonable  offer 
decline«l.  Box  2033,  Elitor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER,  college  p.r.:  MA: 
J-School ;  seeks  new  position  in  any 
area  of  journalism:  $9,000  minimum. 
Now  in  Zone  2 ;  would  relocate.  Box 
2051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  desires  similar 
l>ermanent  position  on  small  p.m.  news- 
paiwr.  BA  degree.  No  car.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  7.  Reply  to:  Wes  Dumont, 
605  N.  Ervay,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  seeking 
rim  or  wire  spot,  Southern  Zone  2  or 
Northeast  Zone  .3  p.m.'s.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2037,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 


PLANNING  A  NEW  PAPER?  Or  your 
ad  Si^e  needs  a  push?  Twelve  years’ 

**1’®"*'*®®  NYC.  Let’s  hear  your  prob- 
_  taonths’  contract  ®  $150  per 
week.  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  June  ll|,  19i66 


BXPEailEINCED  EDITOR,  AD  MAN, 
seeks  an  opimrtunity  to  manage  large 
weekly  for  publisher  who  anticipates 
retirement.  Mature  family  man  with 
high  professional  standards.  Zone  1  or 
2.  Box  2036,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SCIENCE  EDITOR,  33,  wants  work 
with  editors— not  teachers — in  aggres¬ 
sive  growth  publication  or  company. 
Three  years’  experience  major  daily  and 
education  me<lia.  Box  2048,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RETORTED/PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  trade  journal,  p.r.,  house  organ. 
Zones  3,  4,  5.  6.  ^perienced  multi¬ 
trade  paper  bureau-electronics,  metals, 
retailing.  Journalism  grad,  43,  family. 
Long  on  aircraft  and  electronics  AF 
maintenance  experience.  Box  2032,  Ekli- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


SEJASONED.  VERSATILE  NEWSMAN 
seeks  major  responsibility  on  daily  or 
quality  trade  magazine.  Available  N.Y. 
interviews  June  27-29.  Box  2029,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WILLING  TO  GO  TO  VIET  NAM 
Hart-hitting  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  writer,  wants  home  on  metro- 
ixtlitan  daily.  J-grad,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  for  clips.  Box  2047,  Eiditor  Sc 
Publisher. 


WRITER  -  REDORTER  -  EDITOR,  10 
years’  varied  extjerience:  1-*/^  years  full 
charge  weekly  newspaper,  all  phases; 
college;  personable;  seeks  interesting 
assignment  NYC  vicinity  or  Caribbean. 
Box  2056,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30s,  now  heading  pace-setting  40,- 
000  northeast  daily  at  $14, 000-plus.  This 
paper’s  growth  and  impact  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  imagination,  news  sense,  effec¬ 
tive  management  and  hard  work.  If  the 
same  qualities  would  benefit  your  prod¬ 
uct,  and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them,  write: 
Box  2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNGISH,  widely-experienced  (23 
years)  newsman  wants  spot  on  Western 
paper.  Always  newsroom  anchor  man : 
facile  writer,  extensive  production,  pho¬ 
to,  desk  and  management-level  experi¬ 
ence.  Ebc-teacher.  Now  sub-executive  on 
metro.  Unassailable  reasons  for  change. 
Personal  interview.  Box  2039,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

NOTHING  EDCO’nCWust  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  National  Magazines.  Richard 
R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St..  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17103.  (AC  717)  2.33-7820. 


SEASONED  N.Y.  NEWSMAN  going  to 
England.  Scandinavia.  Continent.  Ex¬ 
perienced  free  lancer — anything  from 
Iiersonalities  to  politics.  Lining  up  as¬ 
signments.  Box  2044,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

SIDEBAR  /  MIDWEST 
seeks  Chicago  area  freelance  magazine 
assignments  on  speculation — articles, 
interviews,  conventions.  Box  2054,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  COLUMN  —  Hartl-hit- 
ting,  fact-filled  exposes  of  bureaucratic 
waste,  mismanagement ;  inside  politics, 
personalities;  diplomatic-tips ;  nonparti¬ 
san  but  not  dewy-eyed  about  Great 
Society:  lively,  provocative,  ideal  for 
Sunday  editorial  page  of  tax-  and 
spending-conscious  paper.  Also  special 
assignments.  Box  2059.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  41,  family,  desires 
change.  Ebcperience  plus,  one  Electronic, 
one  Photon  maintenance  and  two  ma¬ 
chinist  schools;  also  computer  and  tape 
operation.  Head  machinist  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Reply,  if  you  desire  "quality" 
work.  Box  1967,  ^itor  Sc  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  with  electronics  training. 
Intertype,  Autosetter,  Fairchild  sales 
and  service  experience.  Competent  op¬ 
erator  and  makeup  man.  Seeing  way 
out  of  deadend  job  and  chance  to  use 
experience.  Prefer  Northeast,  but  will 
answer  all  good  offers,  including  manu¬ 
facturers.  Box  1986.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPEJRINTEafDENT  or 
Foreman.  Offset  Urbanite  experience 
(6  years)  desires  position  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Writs  Box  1957,  Elditor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN  seeks  general,  sports  PR 
position.  Newspaper,  wire  service  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1997,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


1966  FEIATURE  AWARD-WINNING 
woman  editor,  48,  seeks  feature  chal¬ 
lenge.  All  phases  experience  large  daily, 
weekly  chain.  Will  travel.  Box  2053, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Tony  Brenna 

Fairlie^s  Press  Appraisal 

There  are  some  who  will  be  said  of  most  of  the  provincial 
irritated  by  the  comments  of  press  in  Britain  . . 

Henry  Fairlie.  A  British  poli-  After  an  extensive  review  of 
tical  writer,  his  is  the  latest  regional  newspapers  in  both 
voice  to  be  added  to  the  con-  countries,  Fairlie  noted:  “Never- 
tinuinjr  journalistic  dialoftue  theless,  when  comparisons  are 
which  over  the  years  has  sought  made  between  the  American  and 


ing,  altogether.  Without  selec-  discussing:  expansive,  if  hj, 
tion,  too,  the  reporter  ceases  to  hazardly  so,  reporting  in  the 
look  for  new's;  it  is  too  easy  for  Washington  Post,  provocatively 
him  simply  to  file  every  publicly  selective  reporting  in  the  Guard- 
known  fact,  without  trying  to  ian,  curiously  detailed  (and  un¬ 
find  out  the  fact  which  matters,  discriminatingly  so)  reporting 
but  w’hich  may  not  be  publicly  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
announced.  To  be  of  ‘record’,  in  acutely  perceptive  selective  re^ 
fact,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  chron-  porting  in  the  Financial  Times 
icling  only  the  publicly  docu-  (some  of  the  best  foreign  news 
mented  event,  and  not  the  sig-  pages  in  the  world).  Two  news- 
nificant  event  for  which  there  is  papers  stand  out,  for  opposite 
little,  if  any,  public  evidence.  reasons. 

“This  conflict  is,  from  day  to  “The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
day,  apparent  in  the  different  virtually  abandoned  all 

methods  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  and  pretense  to  serious  or  complete 
the  Times  of  London  .  . .  the  sins  foreign  reporting — another  sac- 


to  equate  relative  merits  between 
American  and  British  news¬ 
papers. 

In  tones  which  at  times 
sounded  bitter  and  scratchy,  yet 
which  mostly  came  over  as  per¬ 
ceptive  and  objective  comment, 
Fairlie  examined — and  knocked 
— the  newspapers  which  have 
become  institutions  in  their  re¬ 
spective  countries. 

His  appraisal  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  British  magazine, 
Encount-er,  and  because  it  con¬ 
tained  some  criticism  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wrriting  and  editing  became 
widely  quoted.  But  such  aspects 
were  not  the  entire  picture. 

Fairlie,  who  to  students  of 
the  Anglo-American  press  left  a 
big  gap  in  his  discussion  by  al¬ 
most  entirely  omitting  reference 
to  Britain’s  “popular”  press 
which  accounts  for  most  of  the 
U.K.’s  newspaper  circulation, 
had  much  to  say  about  U.S. 
newspapers  which  was  favorable 
and  constructive. 

His  15-page  magazine  article 
praised  the  leadership  and  guid¬ 
ance  given  by  many  American 
newspapers  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  It  also  gave  full  credit  to 
the  U.S.’s  regional  newspapers 
for  the  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  support  at  the  local  level 
which  enabled  preservation  of 
independence.  It  praised,  with 
some  reservations,  the  coverage 
given  community  affairs. 

Community  Service 

Of  local  advertising,  Fairlie 
commented:  “This  advertising  is 
relentless,  and  again,  of  course, 
it  reflects  the  society:  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  the  whole  econ¬ 
omic  system,  and  of  retailing  in 
particular.  The  advertising, 
moreover,  is  not  only  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  newspapers,  and 
to  the  stores  and  supermarkets 
themselves;  it  is  also  a  form  of 
community  service.” 

And  of  America’s  local  cover¬ 
age  he  said:  “The  reporting  of 
the  affairs  of  their  own  cities, 
towns  and  neighborhoods  is  the 
mark  of  most  American,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  most  comparable 
British,  newspapers.  Most  of 
them,  to  this  extent,  are  genuine 
community  newspaper;  certainly 
to  an  extent  which  cannot  be 
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British  press,  it  is  of  the  great 
internationally  known,  news¬ 
papers  that  most  people  think 
.  .  .  the  newspapers  which  I  will 
have  in  mind  from  now  on  are: 
in  America,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Washington  Post; 
and  in  Britain,  the  Times,  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Financial 
Times,  the  Guardian,  the  Sunday 
Times,  the  Obseri'er,  and  the 
Sunday  Telegraph." 

Concerning  himself  entirely 
with  newspapers  as  carriers  of 
political  news,  opinion  and  com¬ 
ment,  Fairlie  listed  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  attributes  of  a  good 
new’spaper  in  the  following 
order  of  importance  (1)  news; 
(2)  readability;  (3)  articulate 
opinion,  “based  on  consistent  and 
intelligent  attitudes;”  (4)  inde¬ 
pendent  comment,  “even  if  it 
conflicts  with  the  opinions  of  the 
paper;”  (5)  entertainment;  and 
(6)  a  format  and  layout  “w’hich 
makes  the  paper  pleasant  to 
look  at  and  to  handle.” 

Dealing  first  with  news,  he 
said:  “Only  two  of  these  news¬ 
papers  claim  to  be  ‘records’  of 
‘all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print’ 
and  of  much  that  is  hardly  worth 
it.  The  New  York  Times  ob¬ 
viously  comes  nearer  than  the 
Times  of  London  to  justifying 
this  claim,  if  only  by  its  sheer 
bulk. 

‘Record’  .4bandoned 

“Increasingly,  in  recent  years, 
the  Times  (London)  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  effort  to  be  a  paper  of 
‘record’;  less  and  less  often  does 
it  print  an  important  speech  or 
document  in  full;  less  and  less 
often  does  it  record  every  minor 
appointment  in  every  remote 
corner  of  the  earth  .  .  . 

“A  half-year’s  steady  diet  of 
American  newspaper  has  per¬ 
suaded  me  of  the  obvious:  that 
news,  like  history,  does  not  exist 
without  selection.  If  there  is  not 
selection,  the  real  news — i.e.  the 
significant  event — may  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  lesser  events, 
chances,  formalities,  rituals, 
which  accompany  it.  It  is  quite 
possible,  by  reporting  too  much 
of  an  event,  to  obscure,  not  only 
its  nature,  but  even  its  happen- 


of  the  N.  Y.  Times  are  sins  of 
inclusion  rather  than  omission; 
indeed,  by  including  so  much,  it 
sometimes  obscures  to  the  point 
where  it  might  as  well  be  omit¬ 
ting.  But  first  find  the  story — 
itself  a  task  demanding  unfalter¬ 
ing  and  intrepid  application; 
then  struggle  through  the  open¬ 
ing  paragraph — a  grave  test  of 
nerve  and  skill;  and  finally 
master  the  rest  of  the  story 
paragraph  by  paragraph — an 
exercise  requiring  something 
near  to  gallantry;  and  one  will, 
I  believe,  be  as  well  informed 
about  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  as  by  reading  any  other 
newspaper,  and  sometimes  much 
better  informed  .  .  .  only  the 
N.  Y.  Times  shovels  every  flake 
of  information  at  its  readers,  in 
the  trust  that  they  can  be  their 
own  snowploughs.” 

Turning  to  other  new’spapers, 
Fairlie  continued :  “The  contrast 
between  attempting  a  ‘record’ 
and  selecting  the  ‘news’  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  American 
and  British  newspapers  I  am 


rifice  in  the  search  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  survival.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  on  the  other  hand, 
comes  nearest  to  combining 
‘record’  with  ‘news’,  although  it 
is  increasingly  in  danger  of 
throwing  away  this  virtue  by 
restricting  the  length  of  the 
stories  from  its  serious  foreign 
correspondents,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  more  and  more  tid¬ 
bits.” 

Domestic  Reporting 

Giving  another  plus  to  the 
U.S.,  Fairlie  found  that,  “the 
domestic  reporting  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  is  better  than 
that  of  all  British  newspapers, 
with  the  exception,  again,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  has  all  but  ceased  to  be  a 
newspaper  in  anything  but 
name  .  .  .” 

Such  reporting,  according  to 
the  British  writer,  reflected  a 
country  which  was  still,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  agitated 
about  the  meaning  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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'Mom!  My  book  . . .  oh,  the  notes  for  my  book!” 
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Maybe  you’ve  already  put  in  “hot 
metal  paste-up”... or  you’re  thinking 
about  it.  Either  way,  you’ve  probably 
discovered  that  there  are  as  many 
different  systems  as  there  are  plants. 

But  all  hot  metal  paste-up  systems 
have  one  thing  in  common  —  you’re 
working  with  slug-cast  type  from 
which  the  back  has  been  “stripped” 
with  a  stripping  saw.  This  means 
Ludlow  becomes  indispensable  for 
all  advertising  display  lines,  figures 
and  grocery  logotypes  .  .  .  because 
you  obviously  would  not  strip  your 
foundry  type. 

Many  newspapers  are  considering 
the  system  of  setting  all  local  ads 
completely  by  Ludlow.  Why?  You 
can  go  from  24  point  to  72  point 
back  to  48  point  lines  . . .  standing 
at  one  machine  . . .  with  a  Ludlow 
matrix  cabinet  only  a  step  away.  In 
many  plants,  one  man  sets,  strips 
and  pastes  up  all  the  lines  in  any 
given  ad.  There’s  no  “man-travel- 
time”  and  there’s  no  “ad-travel-time” 
. . .  saving  minutes  every  hour  .  .  . 
every  day. 

For  the  same  reason,  price  changes 
and  customer  corrections  also  go 
faster  with  Ludlow.  The  comp  re¬ 
moves  the  line  .  .  .  recasts  and 
strips  the  corrections  .  .  .“pastes” 
it  into  place  again  .  .  .  and  the  ad 
is  ready  to  go. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
is  the  “people  problem.”  If  you  are 
faced  with  the  manpower  shortage 
most  publishers  are  experiencing 
—  Ludlow  becomes  the  answer  to 


Ludlow  makes  any 
hot  metal  pasie^up 
system  work  better  .  .  . 


complete  system.  And  with  efficient 
hot  metal  paste-up  — you  can  save 
more  than  that  in  time  any  week. 

Regardless  of  which  system  you 
choose— double-faced  tape... wax¬ 
ing .. .  or  the  new  Magnetic  Paste-Up 
system,  you  can  make  it  work  better 
with  Ludlow.  And  now  Ludlow  gives 
you  the  advantages  of  a  much 
stronger  slug . . .  and  vastly  improved 
printing  surface  with  the  new  Model 
“M”.  This  machine  also  offers  50% 
faster  casting  speed  ...  a  new  elec¬ 
trical  system  .  .  .  new  refrigerated 
cooling  system  together  with  an 
excellent  record  for  trouble-free 
operation. 

If  you’re  interested  in  going  into 
“Hot  Metal  Paste-Up”.  .  .  send  us 
the  coupon  below.  We’ll  send  you  a 
new  brochure  on  the  Model  “M”  and 
some  information  that  may  help 
your  thinking  on  how  you  can  intro¬ 
duce  “paste-up”  techniques  in  your 
newspaper. 


how  you  too  can  convert  “green” 
hands  into  acceptable  compositors 
.  .  .  fast.  Almost  anyone  can  learn 
Ludlow  quickly  .  .  .  easily.  And 
there’s  less  chance  of  errors  .  .  . 
because  you  always  see  what  you 
set  before  you  cast. 


But,  you  say,  “My  Ludlow  depart¬ 
ment  is  already  loaded  with  work.” 
Well,  what  if  you  could  cut  your  ad 
assembly  time  50%  on  complex  gro¬ 
cery,  department  store  and  appli¬ 
ance  ads?  (One  small  newspaper 
plant  reported  they  had  cut  a  one- 
page  grocery  ad  from  4%  hours 
down  to  50  minutes).  Then  consider 
how  economically  you  can  add  a 
new  Model  M.  Less  than  $500  down 
and  only  $40  a  week  will  give  you  a 
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Printed  in  U.S.A. 


‘Within  two,  three,  or  four  decades,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  American  people  will  be  intervening 
in  all  international  and  world  affairs,  settling 
disputes  between  nations  and  suppressing 
such  international  conflicts  as  may,  by  dis¬ 
turbing  the  world’s  peace,  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  American  people.”  (1915) 


Selected  Disquisitions 
of  E.W.  Scripps 


From  the  man  who  built  America’s  first  newspaper  group  by  championing 
justice  for  the  common  man,  92  essays  of  prevision,  piercing  insight  and, 
because  he  never  intended  they  should  be  published,  astonishing  candor. 


Strange,  seclusive  figure  who  rose  from  farm  boy  to  million*! 
aire,  E.  W.  Scripps  (1854-1926)  lived  in  the  shadow  of  his 
newspapers  (Scripps-Howard)  and  of  his  wire  service 
(United  Press)  empire.  i 

The  world  recognized  Scripps  as  a  major  journalistic 
force;  that  he  was  indeed  a  vigorous,  even  powerful,  thinker 
is  revealed  only  now  in  the  92  private  “disquisitions.”  I 
His  mind’s  eye  looks  ahead  with  startling  vision.  Htl 
plumbs  depths  of  democratic  thought  explored  by  few 
his  contemporaries.  He  attacks  with  stinging  barbs  th^ 
hypocrisy  and  shallow  social  conscience  of  his  day.  Hfl 
deals— no,  grapples  with  ideas  with  verve  and  delight.  1 
Edited  by  Oliver  Knight,  who  has  prepared  an  historicil 
preface  for  each  essay,  “I  Protest”  merits  a  permanent 
place  in  every  responsible  library.  1 

*fL.  disquisitio,  fr.  disquirere,  to  inquire  diligently).  A  formal  inquiffi 
or  discussion;  an  elaborate  essay.  ^ 


Edited  by  Oliver  KnigMjj 
Associate  Professor  of 
Journalism,  UniversHy^^ 
Wisconsin.  Wi 


•  Published  by  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press. 
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